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GRAND HAVENS “FIRST CITIZEN.” 


There are some men whose methods are so quiet and 
whose manners so unostentatious that they come to 
prominence almost before the people are aware that they 
have among them a notable man. Industry, perseverance 
and ability combine to build a solid sort of success that 
attracts little attention in the rearing but which at last 
stands revealed as a monument worthy any good and 
wvreat man. It does not remain for death to uncover the 
value of such a man to a community, for the qualities 
he possesses are certain of recognition if for no other rea- 
on than that they are made use of by others, but when 
he passes away is an appropriate opportunity of em- 
phasizing for the benefit of those who are coming after 
the plain lesson, which many of the ambitious appear 
to despise, that a successful life campaign is 
not always heralded or accomplished by a blare 
of trumpets and a waving of banners. 

Such a man was Dwight Cutler, who died at 
his home, Grand Haven, Mich., on August 26. 
Mr. Cutler had long passed the meridian of age, 
and though his interest in business and all the 
affairs of life had not decreased, still he had 
refrained from further expanding his enterprises 
and had been living a quiet and, to his indus- 
trious nature, an easy existence. He had been 
raping in the pursuit of things he liked and 
inthe respect and love of his friends and family 
wme of the best rewards that a man can have 
for a well spent life. 

Mr. Cutler was by nature a business man. 
While interested in many other lines of activity 
and thought, he felt it an honor to be successful 
in business. He felt proud of maintaining an 
unblemished business reputation and of pro- 
noting to an extent to which few men are 
given to do the interests of the communities in 
which he lived. Though he never said so, an 
acquaintance with him leads to the impression 
that he felt that a man who as a manufacturer 
and merchant filled a useful place in the com- 
munity and assisted in its development did a 
service quite as real and quite as honorable as 
he who in political positions had the opportunity 
of serving his country. It was the sort of 
nature and which lends honor to ¢om- 
mercial pursuits. 

There was nothing startling or meteoric in his 
career. He did not even have the distinction of 
beginning in dire poverty, though all that he 
had was the fruit of his own effort. 

Mr, Cutler was born at Amherst, Mass., No- 
vember 14, 1830, the son of Dr. Isaac Cutler, 
one of the eminent physicians and surgeons of 
Massachusetts, who died in 1834. As a young 
man Mr, Cutler attended the various schools in 
his neighborhood and took a special academic course at 
Williston Seminary, Easthampton, Mass. When 18 


career 


F years old he came west and in 1848 settled at Grand 


Haven, Mich., where he entered the employ of Gilbert & 
(0, at that time engaged in the mercantile forwarding 
ind commission business, where he remained three years. 

After a short time Mr. Cutler went into business for 
himself, and the firm of Cutler & Wartz is well remem- 
bered by the pioneer residents of Grand Haven. 

Thus it will be seen that Mr. Cutler’s first’ business 
perience was as a merchant, and a merchant he re- 
mained throughout his life in spite of his eminent suc- 
‘88 as € manufacturer and in other lines of activity. 

Mr. Cutler’s experience as a manufacturer of lumber 
'egan in 1858 when he formed an alliance with Hunter 
Savidge and the firm of Cutler & Savidge was organized. 
Mor to that time Mr. Cutler had bought and sold lum- 
lt in connection with the business of his general store, 
the new firm of Cutler & Savidge bought the saw 








mill of ene, & Bros. at tate Lake, practically a 

suburb of Grand Haven, which had a producing capacity 
of 5,000,000 feet a year. This mill was enlarged and 
then a few years later the firm built another mill along 
side of the old one and also purchased what was known 
as the “Haire” mill, so that the aggregate capacity 
came to be about 50,000,000 feet a year. In 1874 the 
Cutler & Savidge Lumber Company was incorporated, 
into which were taken as stockholders some of the more 
trusted and energetic employees. By this course the 
company secured the services of efficient and reliable 


men who could be trusted in responsible positions and it ° 


also resulted in securing to these men comfortable for- 
tunes. The affairs of the company prospered until for 
many years the volume of business~ reached to from 
65,000,000 to 75,000,000 feet of lumber a year, a saw mill 





THE LATE DWIGHT CUTLER, 
of Grand Haven, Mich. 


producing 10,000,000 feet being also operated at Le Roy, 
on the Grand Rapids & Indiana road, while more or less 


lumber was acquired by purchase. This lumber was 
largely handled through the wholesale yards of the 


company at Chicago, Michigan City, Detroit, Indian- 
apolis and South Bend, either in its own or some other 
name, The company did its own shipping on vessels 
built by it. 

The timber lands of the company were located on 
tributaries of the Grand river and served to maintain 
the business of the company at a high point until about 
ten years ago. Mr. Savidge, who had been president of 
the company, died in 1881, after which time Mr. Cutler 
was its executive head. When the timber supply of the 
company was exhausted its attention was turned to 


Canada and four townships were purchased located on 
the waters of the Spanish river of Georgian bay. At 
the mouth of Spanish river was located the village of 
Cutler, 


years the Cutler 


named in honor of the president of the com- ° 





pany, and an extensive saw mill was built. For ten 
and Savidge Lumber Company has 
been one of the most important factors in the Georgian 
bay lumber producing district, though all this time Mr. 
Cutler has. maintained his old residence at Grand 
Haven and has lost no whit of his interest in that city 
and in his old friends. 

Dwight Cutler was emphatically the “first citizen” of 
Grand Haven. What it is in a business way and as a 
place of residence is largely due to his public spirit, his 
own extensive enterprises and his wise leadership. His 
was the leading spirit in the establishment of nearly 
all its important manufacturing enterprises. As well 
as being a lumber manufacturer and a merchant in gen 
eral lines, he was a banker. An instance of his pride 
in Grand Haven and his desire to benefit the town was 
seen in the erection of the Cutler House in 1872. 
This fine five-story building cost him over $200,- 
000 and for many years was considered the finest 
in the state. It is doubtful if it ever paid ex- 
penses, except perhaps for a short time during 
the summers when Grand Haven was something 
of a resort town, but it drew visitors to the city 
and gave the place a good name and so Mr. 
Cutler was satisfied. When it burned, in 1889, 
it was not rebuilt in such magnificent shape, 
though the new Hotel Cutler erected on the old 
site a few years later is a creditable one. In 
1872 Mr. Cutler organized the First National 
Bank of Grand Haven and at the expiration of 
it charter assisted in organizing the National 
Bank of Grand Haven, with a capital stock of 
$100,000 and of which he was president at the 
time of his death. He was also prominently 
identified with the Challenge Refrigerator Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Cutler, while much interested in polities 
and an ardent republican in his party affiliations, 
had no desire for political preferment and ac- 
cepted only such positions as were in a sense 
forced upon him and in which he could be of serv- 
ice to Grand Haven. Thus he was the third mayor 
of the city, serving from 1869 until 1871, and 
in 1890 he was again elected to that office, serv 
ing two terms. In addition to this service he 
was a member of the school board, where also 
he was able to do good work for the city, 
satisfying his modest ambitions, 

Mr. Cutler was married February 10, 1858, to 
Miss Frances E. Slayton, of Stowe, Vt., who died 
a few years ago in California. Five children sur- 
vive, four daughters and a son, Dwight Cutler, 
of Detroit. 

Those who knew him best are most emphatic 
in their expression of appreciation of Mr. Cut 
ler’s fine characteristics. 


thus 


He was a man rather 

below medium hight, unusually quiet in manner 
and modest in attire, looking what he was, the sim- 
ple, unaffected business man. But he had a warm 
simple, unaffected business man. But he had a warm 
heart and a ready sympathy. Many a business he has 
saved from failure in times of stress, and many are the 
men or the families he has assisted. He is one of those 
whose benefactions and personal service will never be 
fully known. It is enough to say that his life was al- 
most ideal as an example of success gained along safe, 
conservative, honest lines. 

The business of the Cutler & Savidge Lumber Company 
will doubtless go on practically without change. Mr. 
Cutler for many months past has been in failing health 
and the active management of affairs has for years been 
largely in the hands of experienced and reliable lieuten- 
ants. When the business was established on Georgian 
bay it was estimated there was about thirty years’ cut 
provided for. That would leave at the present time 
probably enough timber for twenty years’ operation. 
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Canadian lumbermen may have reason to anticipate a 
merang as a result of the Ontario saw log policy. 
‘Mmenting on the recent transplanting to Canada soil 
of American saw mill operations, a Canadian member of 
the joint high commission avers that the American in- 
vasion will result in competition that will crowd out the 
Hanadian manufacturers from business in their own ter- 


PPPA PAIL LI IL 
the Texas and Louisiana staple crops—rice and cot- 
2—~promise an abundant yield according to the latest 
\dvices, and with 10-cent cotton a fair probability lum- 
*t manufacturers of that section may look for a con- 
imuance of the kind of demand and the prices that have 
© them view this year’s conditions with compla- 


United States Consul General Stowe, at Cape Town, 
Africa, advises the government of contemplated railroad 
and public works improvements in British South Africa 
aggregating in cost approximately $100,000,000, and is 
quoted as saying “We must not fail to bid on this work.” 
In which is presented a wide field which lumber and 
timber exporters, particularly of the south, will not fail 
to recognize. 

BABB LD LDL IL IIS SS 

It is suggested that such a time of upheaval in insur- 
ance matters as we are going through now is likely to 
lead to the organization of wild cat insurance companies, 
stock or mutual, and that therefore caution should be 
used in doing business with new concerns. 


BABA LILI IIS 


It is a fallacy of trade unionism that there is only so 
much work to do and therefore that if the amount of 
work that each individual does be increased there will be 
less work for some one else. The fact of the case is that 
increased production always means increased consump- 
tion and therefore more commodities are needed and 
more workers can be employed to produce them. 

ee ee ee ee ee 

The American Forestry Association, a review of whose 
proceedings at its recent meeting in Denver appeared last 
week in the LUMBERMAN, properly lays most stress upon 
the relation of forestry to the public welfare. It con- 
siders forests in relation to the water supply, either for 
water courses or for irrigation, as a preserver and re- 
claimer of the soil and as perhaps a modifying influence 
on the climate. It indirectly has to do with lumbermen, 
fully recognizing that the preservation of the most 
important forests of the country can result only from 
the creation of conditions such that the individual can 
adopt preservative methods. The public uses of the 
forest were well stated by F. H. Newel, hydrographer of 
the United States geological survey, in the following: 

Full development of the resources of the United States, 
especially of the arid west, rests upon a complete utilization 
of the water for irrigation, power and municipal as well as 
domestic supply. The conservation of the waters and the 
protection from pollution both natural and artificial rest 
largely upon the proper treatment of the forests at the 
headwaters of the streams. ‘There can be no question as 
to the beneficial influence of these forests, although the ex- 
tent of this influence may be and still is open to investigation 
and discussion. The forests, with the accumulation of 
vegetation upon the ground, serve to break the force of the 
rain and regulate the run-off; excessive soil erosion is to a 
large extent prevented, and the waters drained from the 
vegetation upon the ground serve to break the force of the 
forests are as a rule free from suspended mineral matter. 


BABB LIIIO IG 


Some of the bankers are now accusing Chequasset Big 
Chief Charley Corkran of having employed financial 


knockout drops. 
PPD PD LILI ISS 


Investigation as to the probable corn crop of the 
year, the amount of old corn still on hand and prices 
leads Bradstreet’s to conclude that the total yield of the 
year will realize to the farmers about $715,000,000 as 
against $751,000,000 during 1890, a decrease of less than 
5 percent. Against this loss on corn and some loss in 
oats and other minor crops is to be set a heavy increase 
in the value of wheat and other agricultural commodi- 
ties, so that on the whole the farmers will probably be 
as well off this year as last, though in some sections 
conditions are bad. 

rorororrererrr—r—~"r—~"h——~ 

In an argument before the industrial commission at 
Washington the other day liberal reciprocity arrange- 
ments with Canada were advocated, including free lum- 
ber, which the witness thought would be a benefit to 
New England especially. Undoubtedly in times of busi- 
ness depression free Canadian lumber would make lum- 
ber cheaper in the United States, but under present 
conditions it would have no effect whatever on values. 
The real question is whether it is not better that the 
great lumber industry of the country should be main- 
tained in as permanently a prosperous condition as 
possible than to subject it at intervals to a demoralizing 
competition which in any event is unnecessary. 





Careful selection of risks, rigid inspection and busi- 
nesslike office methods will insure the permanent success 
of any mutual fire insurance company once it is well 
established. The lack of one or more of these essentials 
accounts for the mutual insurance wrecks strewn about 
the insurance field. 





California redwood outside of its native state seems 
to have met its strongest demand in the east, and 
especially in New England, where it has grown to be 
an important item in almost every retail yard. It is 
adapted to a very wide range of uses. 


It is a wood. 


very easily worked, rich in color, free from pitch, light 
in weight, holding paint well or finishing beautifully 
in its natural color. It is notably desirable as a factory 
material, for general interior finish, for siding and 
shingles ete. Inasmuch as it is remarkably free from 
shrinking and swelling under climatic changes, it is 
a desirable wood for pattern making. It is so heavily im- 
pregnated with certain acids that it is not readily com- 
bustible. It is an excellent material for tanks, being 
equaled in popularity for the purpose only, perhaps, by 
cypress. When the product is increased and the new 
trade is cultivated in a more generous and intelligent 
way there will be a large field for this wood throughout 
the country, particularly for factory and other of the 
finer uses, as its location at the extreme western border 
of the United States will always keep it from being a 
cheap wood. 





LUMBER AS FREIGHT. 


The belated report of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1900, contains 
some interesting tables as to the freight classification 
which throw light upon the relations of the lumber trade 
to the aggregate freight business of the country. Brad- 
street’s makes from the figures the following table: 





Per- 

Class of freight. Tons. centage. 
Products of agriculture.... 53.468,496 10.35 
Products of animals ....... 14,844.837 2.87 
Products of mines......... 271,602,072 52.59 
Products of forest......... 59,056,421 11.61 
PAGMGTECINIGD csc cccccteces 60.257,145 13.41 
ae eer ee 21,974,201 4.26 
Misceflaneous ....cccccecs 25,239,045 4.91 

WO Se dsedicekoacns 515,442,217 100. 


It will probably surprise no one to learn that the 
products of the mines furnish a by far larger proportion 
of the total than products of any other class, although 
many might suppose that agricultural products would 
lead; but it probably will be a surprise to learn that the 
mines furnish over one-half of the entire freight tonnage 
of the United States, and the products of agriculture 
much less business to the railroads than the products 
of the forest. A more minute tabulation of the items is 
given in the following table, which contains all the items 
amounting to over 10,000 tons each: 


Tonnage Tonnage re- 
originating ceived from Total 
Articles. on roads. other lines. tonnage. 
Bituminous coal ...... 180,433,500 83.638,.690 214,082.190 
Anthracite coal ....... 53,245,195 43,.692.9236 96.938,131 
EME. ceccaecccecwuns 40,977,098 35,107,899 76,084,997 
CU sveccccaudwenaeen 37,005,530 38,048,004 5,054,524 
CED Ficcceutusex cane 28,804,245 36,104.645 64,998.890 
Ce atevakhauses cau 18,917,811 24,188,490 43,106,301 
Sand, stone etc........ 28,.445.488 14,343,029 42,788,517 
Merchandise .......... 21.974,201 20,546,892 42,521,093 
Iron, pig and bloom.... 12,281,361 13,028,848 25.310,209 


Mise. manufactures - 12,583,623 12,209,659 24.884,282 


Mise. forest products... 18,979,323 4,691,855 23,671,178 
Cement, brick and lime. 13,429,478 8,333,907 21,763.385 
Bar and sheet metal... 8,144,271 9,247,417 17,391,688 
EGO COED. vcawaccndae 8,491,998 7,130,059 15,622,057 
PE. wnescadesvacanan 6,088,070 9.217.623 15,305.693 
Castings and machinery 7,186,880 7,831,321 15,018,201 
Fruits and vegetables... 5,213,210 7,892,816 13,100,026 


It is probable that, while the products of the forest 
are less than one-fourth of those of the mine in tonnage, 
they are of actually more value. This was given as a 
fact by the census of 1890, and when the average value 
of a ton of lumber is compared with the value of a ton 
of coal or of iron ore it seems likely that the value of 
the lumber tonnage carried by the railroads of the United 
States exceeds that of all the products of the mines 
except those of gold, silver and copper. 

The importance of the lumber traflic to the railroads 
in comparison with grain indicates that more attention 
should be paid to the lumber business than has been 
in the past. Lumber has been the despised and neglected 
of freight commodities. It can be taken care of when 
everything else has been served, and so we find the 
lumber business annually almost at at standstill while 
grain is being moved or cotton being sent to market. 
The above tables show in a remarkably forceful way 
the real importance of the lumber business to the com- 
merce of the United States and would do so with stu! 
more strength if values could be placed after the ton- 
nage. From a railroad standpoint forest products are 
third in importance but from the general commercial 
standpoint they are second if not first. 

In the face of this showing the fotlowing telegram, 
dated from New York city on Monday of this week, 
may possibly be regarded as reflecting the attitude of 
railroad officials in their estimate of the value of 
grain as a tonnage producer compared with forest prod- 
ucts: ; 

The granger railroads in the west and the northwest are 


reporting from day to day an increasing shortage of freight 
cars. rgent demands have been sent to eastern connec- 
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tions for the prompt return of all empty cars which belong 
in the west. The lines in the Missouri river territory are 
having trouble from a congestion of business at division 
points, a fact that causes anxiety among railroad men be- 
cause the fall force of the grain movement is yet to be felt. 

The solicitude for the rapid movement of grain is, of 
course, largely due to the questionably tenable theory 
that it is a commodity whose nature necessitates prompt 
marketing, whereas in fact it is not a perishable com- 
modity and on that ground requires no more expeditious 
handling than lumber; and the country generaily would 
be benefited by the extension of its transportation 
throughout the year and the consequent avoidance of 
the annual disturbance of other, no less important, com- 
modities. 


ADVERTISER, ADVERTISEMENT, READER. 


A successful sash and door manufacturer and whole- 
saler, a sketch of whose career was printed in last week’s 
ILUMBERMAN, is therein accredited with ascribing a great 
deal of the success of his company to its liberality in 
advertising. He was quoted as saying: 

With the return of the business tide a few years ago, we 
began broadening out in all lines, among other things enter- 
ing into a more liberal «nd extensive policy of advertising, 
using freely and profitably the columns of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN and its predecessors. We made a careful study 
of all the advertising methods afforded, and finally concluded 
that the constant and persistent use of the columns of the 
lead.ng lumber papers was the practical solution of the 
problem. We are perhaps fortunate in adopting the course 
that we did, as our returns have been large and eminently 
satisfactory. 

This advertiser, who speaks from experience, not only 
as to the merits of the LUMBERMAN as an advertising 
medium but as to the value of newspaper advertising in 
general, does not ignore or neglect other kinds of adver- 
tising. He uses calendars, circulars, price lists (if 
they may be called advertising) and any other means 
that suggests itself for keeping the commodity before 
the buying public, but all other purely advertising meth- 
ods are subordinated to newspaper advertising. This is 
so because the newspaper is the recognized advertising 
medium of this country. In a journal like the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN the acceptance of an advertisement is 
within reasonable limits an indorsement of the standing 
of the advertiser, or at least a guaranty that as far as 
the publishers know there is nothing questionable in 
the methods or business standing of the advertiser. 

The readers of such a paper, which is taken primarily 
for the information it gives as to trade topics, come to 
look upon its advertising pages as another means of 
conveying information and of making important  an- 
nouncements to them. Consequently advertising in a 
paper like the LuMBEeRMAN has efliciency and author- 
ity which are absolutely foreign to other sorts of pub- 
licity. The plainest and most inconspicuous card in 
its columns have a value not elsewhere to be found; 
but literary, artistic and business ability and expe- 
rience are well spent in making more attractive these 
announcements. So much have they done to lighten 
the one time somewhat heavy appearance of the advertis- 
ing page that now interest is not confined to pure read- 
ing matter, but readers will look through the paper 
from cover to cover to see what new advertising ideas 
as well as what new propositions are presented to them; 
what attractive design, what happy conceit of words, 
what ingenious arrangement of type has been used to 
reward their search as well as to set forth a business 
fact of importance to them. 


A FALLACIOUS CAUSE FUR COMBINATION. 


A short time ago there was announced in the LUMBER- 
MAN the incorporation of a company to take over a num- 
ber of retail lumber yards on Long Island which here- 
after will be operated by one management. The 
organization was perfected on August 31 as the Suffolk 
County Mill & Lumber Company, with capital stock of 
$2,000,000. Now there is said to be in contemplation an 
incorporation which will combine fifty or more retail 
yards in western Pennsylvania. A curious thing about 
this latter organization is the reported idea of its orig- 
inator, a retail lumber dealer, as to the necessity of 
such a combination. He is reported as saying: 

Two years ago we were paying $11 a thousand for hemlock 
lumber before the scalpers cornered it by contracting to take 
the entire output of the mills, something we couldn't do. The 
price was jumped to $21 and we had to pay it, too, for every 
foot we had to have. Of course, the consumer had to pay 
the bill in the end, but the scalpers made $10 a thousand, 
as the advance never benefited us a penny. Indeed, when 
the price was dropped we actually lost $1 a thousand on 
what we had on hand. The combine, however, will soon put 
a stop to that business as it will contract direct for the out- 
gut of mills and distribute the products to the different mem- 
vers from the general office, which will be located in Pitts- 
burg. 

As proof of the enormous profits reaped by the scalpers 
I might add that I know one firm in Pittsburg which started 
two years ago with only $1,000 capital. Today it is rated 
at a million and [I doubt if that sum is high enough. The 
retail dealers in lumber were forced into taking this step 
by the action of the scalpers or middle men, who are today, 
as they have been for several years, making us pay what- 
ever price they are pleased to fix. 

It is curious to find this feeling in a section and about 
a wood which, more than all others, are free from the 
influence of combination or even of voluntary association. 
Pittsburg is a headquarters for “scalpers,” as this party 
calls them, although the operations he describes are 
never entered into by scalpers. It has a large number of 
lumbermen, some of whom perhaps do a scalping business 
but more of whom are actual lumber buyers at whole- 
sale. But among them, as far as the LUMBERMAN has 
been able to discover, there is no semblance of organiza- 
tion or concert of action, Indeed, nowhere in the country 
is competition more keen than in Pittsburg and especially 
in hemlock, 

The fact of the case is that that wood has advanced 
within the last two or three years in a remarkable way 
simply because of the excess of demand over supply. 








Probably the product of many mills has been taken out 
of the hands of their proprietors by contract, but the 
conditions would have been practically the same if that 
had not been done, for the average hemlock producer in 
Pennsylvania is just as widely awake to the situation as 
is the average dealer and is bound to get out of his 
product all that the conditions will warrant. 

If the organization of a retailers’ combination be a 
good thing, it is on other grounds than to meet any 
imaginary encroachments on the part of manufacturers 
or wholesalers. Such an organization, if well handled, 
having ample capital and buying in large quantities, may 
be able to buy to better advantage than the individual 
dealer, although there are disadvantages which in part 
or perhaps in whole counterbalance it. A similar condi- 
tion is found in the retail trade of the west where the 
“line yard” idea is exemplified. A line of retail yards is 
usually built up by some individual or company by, a 
process of evolution. Perhaps a retailer with one good 
yard finds that he can to advantage put a yard into a 
neighboring town. Making a success of it, he continues 
to expand until he may have anywhere from ten to «.cy 
yards, so located that they can be conveniently operated 
from one central office. Sometimes a manufacturing con- 
cern will establish retail yards for disposition of a part 
of its product; sometimes a yard wholesaler will do the 
same thing, but for the most part the western line yards 
have been established and are owned and operated by 
retailers. 

Yet it has not been found in the west that the line yard 
concern has any superlative advantage over the indi- 
vidual yard if the latter be owned and operated by a 
wide awake, well informed lumberman. ‘The personal 
attention that he gives to his business makes amends for 
some lack of buying power. 

Whatever reasons there may be for or against the 
organization of an extensive retail combination, they 
do not rest in any aggressions on the part of the whole- 
sale trade, The wholesalers could have done nothing 
in the way of advancing prices were they not acting 
along lines of commercial law. Prices have advanced in 
the last two or three years by virtue of natural causes 
and distinctly not because of any controlling influence on 
the part of any class of lumbermen. 

The projected retailers’ combination will have to deal 
with these same causes, It may contract in advance on 
a heavy scale and make money by so doing, or it may 
lose. Any man who buys a commodity for future deliv- 
ery, whether it be in the shape of outright purchase or 
of mill contracts, takes his chances with the course of 
the trade, If the new combination is expecting to make 


the big profits which it thinks have been made by the, 


wholesaler, due to the advance in values, it will probably 
be sorely disappointed, for prices are not likely to be 
much higher and a period of business depression might 
lower them materially. If such a course of the market 
should be experienced in the first year or two of the 
combination’s existence, probably the people who now 
ascribe the high prices to the wholesalers would hold 
them responsible for the decline. 

No, manipulation has had little or nothing to do with 
the course of the hemlock market. That is one of the 
few commodities in the lumber trade in regard to 
which the law of supply and demand has not been in- 
terfered with. 


FORESTRY A PRACTICAL SCIENCE. 


Forestry is an extremely practical science, though 
perhaps hardly as much of a science in this country 
as in Europe where conditions are more permanent 
and clearly defined. In the United States forestry will 
for many years be largely experimental; the well 
founded facts and methods taught by it must be applied 
to widely differing conditions and its students will have 
to solve problems which are not found at the present 
time in the old world. Its principles must be applied 
to private timbered estates rather than to public forests 
for the most part, inasmuch as the timber lands held 
by private parties so vastly outweigh in area and in 
quality those in possession of state or national govern- 
ments. Yet the principles to be applied in all these mul- 
titudinous ways are at the bottom the same. 

The most important work that the American forester 
has to do is to determine how, with profit to the indi- 
vidual owner, the virgin forests may be changed from 
the wasteful care of nature to the economic treatment 
of science. This expression “with profit” is an impor- 
tant one in this connection, for the profitable utiliza- 
tion of this property is what the individual timber 
owner, except in a few rare instances, wants to and 
must accomplish, 

In Europe, for the most part, forestry is conducted 
along lines which, though subject to development, have 
been well defined for generations. There is much that 
may be learned from the old countries—timber growing 
and timber preservation may be studied there; but the 
practical conditions from the commercial standpoint 
are so different in this country that the European forest- 
er has much to learn when he approaches the subject on 
this side of the water. It is for this reason, largely, that 
forestry has until a comparatively recent time been so 
impracticable when applied to American conditions. 

But within the last few years there has been a decided 
change in this respect. There has been an awakening 
on the part of students of European forestry to the 
fact that conditions in this country are decidedly dif- 
ferent, and some European foresters have brought their 
training in the old world schools and methods to the 
United States with the perception and intelligence neces- 
sary to adapt them to new conditions. In addition there 
has grown up a class of American forestry students who 
are characterized by the commercial insight which is 
necessary if forestry is to take its proper place in the 
economies of this country. 





Among the leaders in the new forestry is ©. A, 
Schenck, of Biltmore, N. C., in charge of the Vanderbilt 
timber estates there and who has established a forestry 
school. As will be seen from an advertisement in this 
issue of the LUMBERMAN, this school affords the oppor. 
tunity to young men to become familiar not only with 
the purely scientific and theoretical part of forestry but 
with its practical application. The attempt at Bilt. 
more, under somewhat disadvantageous circumstances, ig 
to make forestry pay. The students at the Biltmore 
school, therefore, will have the advantage of this pric. 
tical work as well as of theoretical instruction, and in 
addition will have an opportunity, under the most effi. 
cient guidance, of a three months’ trip through the for. 
ests of Germany. 

Other forestry schools in the United States recently 
established are also based upon practice. There are 
forest reserves in New York, Pennsylvania and perhaps 
elsewhere where theories and experience can be demon- 
strated in practical results. The awakened public inter- 
est in forestry matters, therefore, will be saved from 
foolish vagaries and directed along useful lines; and 
among the ranks of foresters themselves the dreamer and 
dilettante will give place to the practical man of affairs, 


DOOR MATERIALS OF THE COAST. 


In the search for materials permanently to take the 
place of the decreasing supply of white pine in ordinary 
stock goods the sash and door manufacturers of the coun- 
try have naturally turned to the Pacific coast and are in- 
terested in knowing what there is in the great forests of 
that section adaptable to their use. They have tried other 
woods than white pine with more or less satisfaction, 
As a house finishing material yellow pine now unques- 
tionably occupies an easy second place in quantity used, 
It is a workable wood, to be found in practicauy unlim- 
ited quantities and at a comparatively reasonabie price, 
and yet does not for a large amount of stock work take 
the place of the northern product. 

Poplar is a satisfactory door material, but it is too 
high in price and too limited in quantity to be depended 
upon as a substitute. The same may be siid of cypress, 
The latter material is coming more and more into use 
for this purpose, but the limited quantity of the timber 
and the demand for it for other purposes and in other 
sections will always keep it a minor though valuable 
door material. The mountain states will (and do) 
furnish factory lumber, but the quantity and perma- 
nency of the supply are doubtful. 

The question then is as to whether the Pacific coast 
van fill the steadily increasing void left by white pine. 
The latter is still emphatically the sash and door mate- 
rial, but prices are 50 percent higher than they were 
a few years ago and it is impossible to find it at any 
price in the quantities desired. There has been much 
exaggeration as to the quantity of timber on the Pacific 
coast, but as far as this generation is concerned the sup- 
ply there is inexhaustible; and so it comes to a question 
of quantities and adaptabilities. 

There are six Pacific coast woods which are door 
materials—fir, spruce, red cedar, California white pine, 
sugar pine and redwood. Red fir can be eliminated 
from the list because it is not a factory wood any more 
than oak is. It makes a first class, heavy, strong, dura- 
ble, handsome door, but its weight is against it for ordi- 
nary stock purposes. We believe that some time it will 
be a popular house finishing and door material, but only 
to a limited extent, taking rank as a semi-hardwood. 
It should be used much oftener than it is but will never 
occupy a large place, On the other hand, yellow fir, 
which is much softer and lighter (in both weight and 
color), will furnish a large amount of desirable factory 
lumber. 

Spruce appears to have all the qualities necessary in 
the manufacture of stock goods. It is but little heavier 
than white pine, is light in color, easily worked and 
will fill the bill of a substitute for white pine as well 
as any wood in the country; but this wood can be elim- 
inated because there is little of it. Its range of growth 
is extremely limited and it constitutes perhaps not over 
3 percent of the forests of Washington and Oregon and 
is not found at all, commercially speaking, in California. 
The supply will support a few mills which for a time 
may produce enough factory grade of spruce to have 
some effect on the market, but as a long time proposi- 
tion it will not do. It is in the same class with poplar 
and cypress. . 

Red cedar, famous as a shingle material, is much in 
favor in some localities for doors. It never warps or 
twists or rots. It is easily worked and is very light; 
the only difficulty with it is that it is soft and has a 
somewhat pithy grain which requires special care to be 
used in putting on hinges ete. On the whole, therefore, 
it has not been received with favor by the trade east, of 
the mountains, although, as stated above, it has occupied 
a prominent place in some sections, notably in New 
England. : 

California white pine, or yellow pine, as it used to 
be called, is well adapted for panels and for the cheaper 
class of construction, but it is not a much more satis- 
factory all around substitute for white pine than 1* 
yellow pine. 

There remain, therefore, sugar pine and redwood. 
These woods grow in large quantities and will produce 
for generations a steady output of high grade factory 
stock, Sugar pine is light in color, sometimes — 
hard to distinguish from white pine, is as easily work 
as any of the substitutes, is durable, reasonablv strong, 
not inclined to warp and the only possible objection zs 
it seems to be its slightly heavier weight and a duttieulty 
of logging which makes its manufacture rather expel 
sive. Still the percentage of factory grade is 80 — 
in the mill product that it is not as expensive as wouX 
be supposed. 
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Redwood has had a thorough test in house finish and 


door manufacture and has met it satisfactorily. It has 
some special advantages and no disadvantages that we 
are aware of. It makes a handsome finish in its nat- 
ural color or will take paint well. Perhaps as a general 
factory material, now that a light finish is so much in 
favor, its color may be some objection, but otherwise 
it is one of the finest woods in the country. 

It is evident from the above that the two general 
factory woods of the coast are sugar pine and redwood, 
with other available and valuable woods for certain 
classes of work or to produce certain results, with 
others, like spruce, available for a time—perhaps long 
enough to serve the purpose of the present generation of 
door makers. 





INDIAN TERRITORY. 


A strong effort is being made to arouse public senti- 
ment in favor of the union of Indian Territory and 
Oklahoma into one territory under the constitution, 
to be followed as soon as practicable thereafter by the 
admission of the combined territories to statehood. 

Indian Territory gives promise of some time being 
one of the richest sections of the country. It has enor- 
mous natural resources in soil, timber and minerals, 
but the development of agricultural and other produc- 
tive industries is hindered by the anomalous condition 
in which the territory is today. The Indian owners 
of the soil dare not put costly or even permanent im- 
provements upon the land which they hold under uncer- 
tain tenure. By pushing forward the work now under 
way, establishing by allotment individual titles to these 
lands, giving the Indians prescribed lands which they 
will hold individually and throwing the rest open to 
settlement, the proper and necessary encouragement 
will be given to all sorts of enterprises. 

When this is done there will at once be created an 
enormous demand for all kinds of building materials 
which will increase by many fold the Indian Territory 
business of lumbermen as well as others and would, 
furthermore, make available in a legitimate way the 
extensive timber resources of that section. The neces- 
sary work can be done if business men of adjacent 
states will insist upon it through their congressmen 
and senators. 

It is further urged, however, that Oklahoma and 
Indian Territory should be united under a territorial 
government. Oklahoma perhaps is large enough in area 
as it certainly is in population to make a state by itself, 
but it is the manifest destiny of the two territories 
to make one state. Such a state would be reasonably 
symmetrical in outline and would contain within its 
borders a diversity of wealth and natural resources 
which would make it practically an independent com- 
monwealth. 

It would not be fair to Indian Territory nor condu- 
cive to the interests of the state to be to admit Okla- 
choma at the present time and then add to it by piece- 
meal the lands of Indian Territory as fast as _ they 
are released from tribal government. To make Okla- 
homa a state now would give the people of that terri- 
tory a chance to establish the state institutions with- 
out regard to the interests or wishes of the larger 
state to be, which one fact would be certain to lead to 
jealousies and dissensions inimical to its welfare. 

Push forward the opening of the territory as rapidly 
as possible, then incorporate it with Oklahoma as a 
territory and then make the combination a state. It 
will have a population and natural resources that will 
make it one of the great states of this country and it 
will contribute its full share to the industries and com- 
merce of the Union. 

ae 


CAR DEMURRAGE IN ILLINOIS. 


In the department of “Letters to the Editor” of Au- 
gust 24, page 15, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN published 
a decision of the supreme court of Illinois upon car de- 
murrage, decisively settling that in this state railroad 
companies cannot maintain a lien for such chafges and 
that indeed they have no right to make such charges 
except by special contract with the consignor or con- 
signee. In that issue reference was also made to two 
cases in the appellate court, with a promise of making 
4 brief digest of these cases in the subsequent issue; but 
with other matter this was crowded out last week, of 
which omission the LUMBERMAN has duly been reminded, 
showing the interest taken in this matter. 

An examination of the reports in N. Holden vs. C., C., 
(.€1. Ry., 72 Ill. 582, and S. Q. € OC. EH. Lamm vs. same 
company, page 592 of same report, shows that the same 
brief was filed for the railroad company in each cise. 
As the cases follow each other in the report it is likely 
that they were up at nearly the same time and the rail- 
toad company’s counsel did not have time to a ga a 
new brief after the adverse decision upon the first case. 
Even if he had it is hard to see what he would have 
drawn upon, as the voluminous references in his brief 
would appear to have exhausted the available supply. 
Inasmuch as all these references fall to the ground in 
Illinois before the supreme court decision which has cov- 
‘red the points it is probably not necessary to quote 
them here; any one interested in them can see them by 
referring to the 73d Ill. appellate court reports, which 
may be found in almost any country law office. The 
brief, however, sets up the rules of the Illinois Car 
Service Association, which it claims are reasonable and 
Necessary in the interests of patrons of the road. 

Ten references are given to show that railroad com- 
panies may make and enforce rules and may make a 
teasonable charge for the detention of cars, holding the 
contents by reason of a lien. That the same thing may 





be done through ear service associitions is supported 
by seven references. 


In some cases the reasonableness’ of 


the rules and the manner of enforcement are admitted 
to have been held to be matter of fact for the jury; but 
eight references are given to show that they should be 
considered a question of law to be determined by the 
court, in order to secure uniformity in the determination 
of the point in various cases. Various citations are 
given to show that a railroad company may terminate 
its responsibility as a common carrier by having the 
goods stored in a warehouse, the charges for warehousing 
becoming a lien upon the goods; and other references 
are given to show that where the goods remain in the 
car in which shipped it becomes in effect a warehouse 
and the same rule applies. Other references are given 
to sustain the reasonableness of a demurrage charge of 
$1 a day after two days’ notice; the right of a railroad 
company to make reasonable rules and regulations for 
the convenient transaction of business between itself and 
those dealing with it, either as passengers or shippers; 
and the right to lien even where charges are excessive, 
upon such portion of the charges as are just, unless the 
railroad has been tendered the amount justly due. Liens 
of carriers and warehousemen are also held to be specific 
liens and a warehousemen’s lien to be a common law 
lien for the charges due upon the particular goods that 
have been stored. Parties who are in the habit of pat- 
ronizing a certain railroad and of receiving its bills of 
lading are also claimed to be presumed to be familiar 
with their conditions and to have assented to them. It 
is admitted that in English common law maritime de- 
murrage exists only by express contract, but it is con- 
tended that American courts have declined to follow 
the English rulings. Other minor contentions are that 
“a contract or condition in a bill of lading issued to the 
consignor of freight, or notice to him of the regulations 
and rules of the company in relation to storage car serv- 
ice or detention charges, is binding upon the consignee,” 
and that where a railroad has lawfully a lien for storage 
it may be enforced as to part of the goods although it 
may have permitted the rest of them to be removed. 

The brief of opposing counsel quoted Hutchinson on 
Carriers, second edition, section 476, to show that a 
lien of a common carrier extends only to transportation 
charges and does not cover warehousing, demurrage or 
damage for delay in unloading. It claimed that the right 
to demurrage was confined to carriers by water and ex- 
isted then only by express contract; quoted the supreme 
court decision already published to the effect that where 
the law gives no lien neither party can create it without 
the consent of the other, and that even if consignor or 
consignee had notice of the rules this would not create a 
lien unless they had agreed to be bound by them. It 
also quoted Burlington & Missouri Railroad Company vs. 
Chicago Lumber Company, 15 Neb. 390, to the effect that 
a railroad company is not entitled to charge demurrage 
for freight standing in its cars unless by virtue of con- 
tract or statutory law. In the Lamm case the appel- 
lant’s brief was so short that it may well be reproduced 
in full as reported: 

The question is not “Should the carrier have this lien?’ 
but “Has the carrier this lien?’ ‘This court is not asked to 
determine whether appellant should have but whether it 
has a lien on freight, independent of statute or contract for 
car service. Under this head we cite: 0. & N. W. Ry. Co. 
v. Jenkins, 108 Ill. 588; Redfield on Railroads, title “De- 
murrage,.” 191: Crommelin v. N. Y. H. R. R. R. Co., 10 
Bosw. 77; 4 Keys 90; B. & M. R. R. Co. v. C. L. Co., 19 
N. W. Rep. 451; Hutchinson on Carriers, sec. 478. 

In the decision of court in one of these cases refer- 
ence is made to the other, which is stated to be nearly 
parallel. In the other the evidence is carefully re- 
viewed and the supreme court decision published two 
weeks ago is quoted to show that there can be no lien 
except by statute or by contract. The case was then 
summed up as follows: 

* * * ‘It is insisted, however, that as appellant had 
adopted rules for demurrage charges, which were known to 
appellees, and because they had paid a like charge in 1890 
and had not protested against them since that time, there 
was such an acquiescence as would amount to a contract 
for a lien. 

Railroad companies cannot create in their favor a demur- 
rage lien on freight not removed from a car within a short 
time by simply publishing to the public their intention of 
doing so. They may attempt it, and consignees may be 
compelled to use their road for the transportation of freight 
with full knowledge of the publication. Detention charges 
may be paid a few times by a consignee who may feel that 
he has been somewhat tardy in removing freight in these 
particular instances. But for all that, it could not be right- 
fully held that there was such acquiescence in a rule for de- 
murrage as would amount to a contract for it in a future 
case where the consignee felt that there was an unreasonable 
insistence of its application, That is about the case that 
is presented to us by this record. The charge was made 
under a rule of appellant, of which appellees had notice; 
appellees paid a like charge in 1890 and had used appel- 
lant’s road for the transportation of freight ever since; 
there was no unnecessary delay on their part in removing 
the lumber from the car in question: the delay seems to 
have been caused by the muddy condition of the railroad 
yard in which the car was standing, in which not more than 
half a wagonload could be hauled at one time: the time lim- 
ited by the notice was, under the circumstances, short; 
at the time the demurrage bill was presented and the car 
locked but one wagonload remained and the teamster was 
about to remove that. We unhesitatingly say that the 
action of appellant was, under the circumstances, hasty and 
unreasonable. 

Neither the amount of the judgment nor the question of 
law involved in the controversy will justify a discussion in 
detail of the numerous points of contention raised by ap- 
pellant. We feel that the law of the case was settled in the 
ease of Chicago & North-Western Railway Company v. Jen- 
kins, 103 Ill. 588. 

From 411 of which it appears that demurrage charges 
in this state have been very conclusively declared illegal. 
That shippers should not be permitted to detain cars in- 
definitely while unloading them is evident, but the rail- 
roads have the same recourse as common people, in a 
damage suit at law; and it will be time enough for the 
legislature to legalize a lien for demurrage charges when 
some way shall be devised for holding the railroads 
accountable for unreasonable and unnecessary delays in 
transit, and of regulating the discrimination which they 
undoubtedly often exercise in the supplying of cars to 
shippers in times of car shortage. 





Tales of the Trade. 


Where Discretion Was the Better Part of Valor. 


The Hon. James M. W. Hall, of Wellman, Hall & Co., 
Boston, the well known lumber firm, is the stalwart, 
deep chested, sonorous voiced, clerical looking dean of 
the Boston lumber fraternity, with nearly as much dig- 
nity as Dean Hole of Westminster Abbey but with muc!: 
less frigidity than George Davenport. He is possessed 
of large means and will continue accumulating until he 
has filled out his allotted time as an earthly pilgrim. He 
is a financial watchdog in Boston and many of the bank- 
ers are his friends and disciples. His advice is sought 
by many and his words are words of wisdom. 

Mr. Hall, however, recently made the discovery that 
the old proverb about a prophet’s not being without 
honor save in his own country has its exceptions. Recent- 
ly he made a trip to Pensacola and was there led to 
realize that a United States deputy marshal has little 
reverence in his makeup and little regard for personal 
dignity and its substantial foundations in other personal 
characteristics. Leisurely opening the Pensacola evening 
paper one day last week while at supper at his hotel 
he noticed that himself and his firm had that day been 
made defendants in damage suits amounting to large 
amounts filed in the United States court in Pensacola by 
the Kimball Lumber Company; for “alleged non-failure 
to carry out contracts,” the local paper put it. 

Mr. Hall had business in Marianna, Fla., which neces- 
sitated his leaving that same night, and he therefore 
did not wait to receive official information regarding 
these suits. From Marianna he proceeded to Gordon, 
Ala.—not in a Pullman palace car, as is his wont, but 
the urgency of the case necessitated a team ride for 
forty-five miles over roads in the condition that southern 
roads are usually in after such a storm as had just 
previously visited that section. Mr. Hall’s reminis- 
cences of that ride will doubtless be interesting to his 
Boston associates and pale into insignificance the famous 
midnight ride of Paul Revere. Paul would have looked 
like 30 cents if he had performed his equestrian feat in 
the neighborhood of the Alabama-Florida state line 
after a heavy rain. 

Mr. Hall is actually possessed of the physical courage 
which one usually attributes to a pugilist—after hearing 
the pugilist talk—and it was probably his desire not to 
spend an indefinite amount of his valuable time in Pen- 
sacola that led him in this instance to manifest a sort 
of retiring disposition. Had it been in Boston he would 
undoubtedly have been entirely willing to meet any of 
the emissaries of the law; and had Mr. S. N. Kimball 
(who is an old time Chicagoan) chosen Boston as the 
scene for the legal foray it is probable that Mr. Hall’s 
deliberative conservatism would have kept him there a 
year or two before the matter was finally settled. 


—oOorn 





Looking for Information. 


O. B. Law, known to the world at large as “Ode,’ 
southern buyer for Bliss & Van Auken, of Saginaw, 
and who is located at Mobile, Ala., tells a good story 
about one of his experiences in the south country: “I 
was sitting on a tram one day recently, among several 
‘too-strong-to-work’ inhabitants, and was idly watching 
a group of genus razorback rooting around. Finally, 
to keep up my end of the conversation, I turned to a 
gvunt looking gazabo, with a yellow sponge on his chin, 
and asked him how he knew a genuine razorback from a 
low down breed of common hog. He looked at me sym- 
pathetically for a minute, and then said: ‘Ye jest cotch 
’em by the eahs, an’ if they balance ’fore and behin’ 
them’s razzerbacks,’ ” 


’ 


~~ 


Cabinet Meetings. 

A well known and very successful hardwood jobber 
says that it has been his custom for years to have a 
daily conference, usually at noon, in his office, with 
every member of his executive corps who is at home. 
“IT regard these meetings so highly,’ he says, “that it 
must be a business of more than ordinary importance 
that will permit their interruption. At these conferences 
we exchange ideas and every one tries to learn some- 
thing from the other. I find them a most valuable ad- 
junct to my business success. Here we discuss projects, 
review conditions and make our plans for the work 
ahead of us.” 

The idea is an excellent one and might be copied 
with profit by many other business houses. 





———e——eaeerer" 


Obtaining a Long Island House Bill. 

Two men and a boy recently stole sufficient lumber 
and building material from the freight house of the 
Long Island Railroad Company at Jamaica, L. L., to 
build a house. A lad was caught carrying a window, 
glass and all, from the freight house. He said that he 
and his father and one of the night watchmen employed 
by the railroad company had been taking lumber from 
the freight house, using for the purpose a wagon be- 
longing to the company, until they had enough to build 
a house. The window was the last item needed. 


——e—ene—rree—~ 


Fishing for Lumber. 

Fishermen about Long Branch and Seabright, N. J., 
recently went into the 'umber business. They cast their 
nets for fish and found them full of excellent pine boards 
instead. This was a better catch than they expected 
and several days were put in hauling the boards to 
the beach, while the local dealers quoted prices that 
seemed fabulous to the fishers, so everybody was happy. 
It is believed that a lumber laden vessel must recently 
have been wrecked near the popular resort. 
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SOUTHERN PINE IN PEERLESS POSITION. 


A Southern Reproduction of the Lumberman Editor’s Impressions—No General Decrease in 
Demand Despite Crop Diminution—Prices on a Permanent Level of Strength— 
Yellow Pine to Supply in Part the Shortage of Other Woods— 

Southern Timber as a Profitable Investment. 


PADD LI I II 
(From the Daily Picayune, New Orleans, La., September 1, 1900.) 


I respond to your request to contribute to your 
annual trade edition something as to the present status 
of the lumber business with a little reluctance, inas- 
much as the conditions as I see them will lead to state- 
ments that I am afraid may seem to many of your 
readers exaggerated and altogether too optimistic; but 
I will try in brief space to give a running statement 
which perhaps may justify my position even to the 
conservative business men among your readers. 

Last spring you published an interview with me in 
which I spoke of the apparent solidity of the lumber 
business and prophesied that no lapse in volume of 
business or prices worthy of attention would be experi- 
enced during the year. Such predictions always carry 
with them the reservations which, in the old words, 
include “the acts of God and the public enemy,” and 
yet we now see the lumber business maintained in the 
face of one of the greatest calamities that ever has 
befallen the agricultural interests of the Mississippi 
valley. 

The corn crop of the United States is at last, even 
by the government, officially admitted to have been 
cut nearly in two, The product of 1901 will be prac- 
tically 1,000,000,000 bushels short of that of 1900 and 
smaller than that of any former crop for twenty years. 
Accompanying this shortage in the corn crop are seri- 
ous losses in oats, barley and hay, other serious losses 
in vegetables and fruits, with some losses in tobacco, 
cotton and other lines. 

Such a condition as this in the ordinary year would 
have a depressing effect upon general business and would 
lead to the expectation of demoralization in all com- 
modities, including lumber. There is at least a tem- 
porary depression in some of the sections most seri- 
ously affected, but the country at large is still pros- 
perous. Even the drouth stricken states have enor- 
mous resources in their reserves of the last three or 
four years of bountiful and profitable crops and in 
what has been harvested and will be saved from the 
wreck. What is for sale will command high prices, and 
so the farmers of even Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska 
are by no means poor, and when they recover from 
their natural depression and more rationally consider 
their condition they will find that they have money 
with which they must do something, that they have 
interests which should be protected; and so business 
will go on, with some interruptions, with a somewhat 
slower movement, but in sufficient volume so that the 
year will prove to have been a good one. In fact, the 
improvement has already begun. 

In lumber, however, there has been and promises to 
be no depression in values. Lumber is being shipped 
up to the productive capacity of the mills. Prices after 
a month of facing the situation are unbroken, and so 
we may well conclude that lumber values are perma- 
nently higher than they were two or three years ago. 
I do not mean that prices will never be lower than 
they are now, or that there will be no variation in 
prices, but simply that the average level has been per- 
manently raised. 

I have purposely given the worst view of the crop 
situation in order suitably to emphasize the strength 
of the lumber market, which has had not only this 
influence to resist but also that of numerous strikes 
throughout the country which in some places have 
directly affected business and are likely, to some extent, 
to decrease the amount of city building during the 
remainder of the year. 

This strong condition of the lumber market obtains 
chiefly in what are distinctively known as_ building 
woods. Northern pines, southern pines, cypress, North 
Carolina pine, hemlock, poplar and the Pacific coast 
woods all show this market strength. The hardwoods 
are more varied. Some of them are quiet and there 
is not the steadiness in values which producers and 
handlers would like to see. Nevertheless, consumption 
is large, the statistical position is strong, the larger 
buyers are coming into the market and so it is believed 
that the fall trade in the hardwoods will result in 
improved and steadied prices. 

It should not be forgotten in this connection that 
whatever shortage is possible in the demand for lum- 
ber, as compared with expectations. there is at least 
an equal shortage in the supply. White pine will per- 
haps be produced in quantity equal to that of last 
year; hemlock will probably show a shortage; no other 
wood, unless it be those of the Pacific coast, will show 
an increased production, and it rests with yellow pine 
to supply the increased requirements of the country. 
It cannot do it. Notwithstanding the increase in pro- 
ductive capacity, the output of yellow pine has been 
inadequate. Stocks have decreased and the mills are 
still too far behind their orders to be consistent with 
good business policy. While there has been within the 
last month or two some perceptible slackening in the 
western requirement for yard stock, the demand for 
timbers of all descriptions and for railroad and car 
material has been maintained at full volume. The lum- 
ber market therefore has a substantial basis from the 
standpoint of supply. The output, taking the country 


over, is not increasing in proportion to the growing 
requirement, and in the meantime the situation has 
so impressed timber holders that prices of stumpage 
have materially advanced and great progress has been 
made in eliminating the small and what may be called 
floating tracts which were available for the uses of 
the small mills that for so many years served to demor- 
alize and keep down values. 

Right here I come to a very important phase of this 
subject, which is that not only have lumbermen become 
better informed as to the intrinsic value of their tim- 
ber holdings but that the general commercial world 
and the heavy financial interests have a better under- 
standing than ever before of the advantage of timber 
investment. 

Ten or twelve years ago a yellow pine operator said: 
“Sometime the man with sawdust on his hat will 
stand as well in the banks of New Orleans as the man 
with cotton on his coat.” That time, if it has not 
already arrived, is at hand. 

It is a remarkable thing that until now the general 
financial interests of the United States should have 
almost totally ignored what long experience has shown 
to be one of the most stable and profitable forms of 
investment. To be sure, northern banks have always 
been ready to loan money to lumbermen on the security 
of standing timber, but as for making investments in 
timber, capitalists not belonging to the lumber trade 
have never done so, unless it be in a few cases where 
through their friends in the lumber trade they have been 
persuaded to put their money into that form of prop- 
erty. It is absolutely true that until this time the 
investment capital of the United States has taken no 
interest in timber. This was largely because, looked 
at purely as an investment it was a dead one for the 
time being; that is, the profit arose from the incre- 
ment in value and years had to pass before investors 
could realize. 

But within the year there has been a remarkable 
change and, while it contains nothing surprising to those 
who have been in close touch with the facts, there has 
been a great deal within the last twelve months’ devel- 
opments that is gratifying and will be profitable to 
every one pecuniarily interested in either lumber or 
timber. To none others will the benefits accrue in such 
measure as they will to holders of yellow pine stumpage. 

The net price advance during the year has been a 
gratifying one in itself, and this advance has been 
wonderfully strengthened by the fact that some of the 
most successful and conservative financial institutions 
of the country have come to regard standing yellow 
pine trees as among the first of substantial American 
bankable securities. The substantial results have been 
seen in Texas within the last few weeks. The subject 
has been carefully and competently investigated in be- 
half of investment capital. No collateral inquiry that 
might possibly affect the net result has been over- 
looked. Rapid work, it .is true, has been done, but it 
has been carefully and safely done, and approximately 
a score of millions of dollars has been invested in such 
manner as to make standing timber the security. The 
strong feature of the situation is that not only has this 
been done but that those who did it were “properly” 
astonished at the value of this class of property as a se- 
curity, as compared with those heretofore most sought 
after by the custodians of heavy amounts of investment 
money. 

A total absence of all the elements which constitute 
the ordinary dangers to a security has been found to be 
at the same time coupled with a condition whereby the 
net value of the security must by the very force of 
natural and unchangeable conditions continue indefi- 
nitely to increase. That is to say, with no hazard of 
fire—as has been demonstrated in the history of yellow 
ping operations—with an unassailable title, with no 
possible deterioration of plant, there are at the same 
time an assured growth in quantity and an increase 
in value as the years go by. 

_The benefits of this new interest of capital in yellow 
pine and cypress, accruing to every one identified with 
the trade, are almost beyond estimate. The extension 
and systematization of the work of bankers in this field 
should have the result of eliminating what heretofore 
has been known as “the little fellow’ as a market de- 
moralizing factor. Its natural effect must and will 
be to expand and extend the field of the small operator 
in such a way as to render his operations as safe as 
they can be made, and largely or wholly to remove the 
causes which have always forced him to be a menace to 
price maintenance. Under the new conditions he can 
cover the entire territory of his natural markets with- 
out experiencing any of the inconveniences of delay in 
collections, and hence he is enabled to transact a cleaner, 
a more profitable and 9, more satisfactory business. 

The effects of the entrance of large financial institu- 
tions to this field will be to increase the working cap- 
ital at the command of whomsoever controls standing 
yellow pine trees. The general effect will be to intro- 
duce order and greater profit, under conditions entail- 
ing much less wear and worry. Any one conversant with 
the facts must find himself compelled to congratulate 
the trade and especially the south on the developments 


of the last twelve months as regards lumber and timber, 

There is another phase of this subject which should 
not be neglected. The probable form that this develop- 
ment will take involves and assures permanency. There 
is made possible the harvesting of the annual forest crop 
without destroying the forest. Thus the evils which 
have been seen in the north in an exaggerated form, in- 
volving deforesting sections fit for nothing but timber 
growing and the consequent abandonment of large areas 
to practical ruin, may be and will be avoided by a rea- 
sonable combination of individual properties into bodies 
of sufficient size to carry forward logging operations on 
the forest preservation plan. Perpetuity is thus assured 
to the lumber industry and, even if at some temporary 
sacrifice of reckless activity, continued prosperity to 
the communities interested. 


Modern Fables—VI. 


Troubles Attending Indiscriminate Rebating. 








Once upon a Time there was a Man who had been 
engaged in the Retail Lumber Trade for Many Years. He 
had bought his Lumber from Manufacturers and Whole- 
salers whom he conceived gave him the Best Grades for 
his Money and whose Tallies held out. He had the 
Confidence and Respect of Everybody who had Lumber 
to sell at Wholesale, and if any of them had an Inside 
Price to offer to a Customer on a Choice Lot he was 
the Man selected to have the First Throw. By Reason 
of the Good Things put in his way he always had a 
Stock of Lumber at Prices that were Right, and was 
regarded by his Competitors as a Hard Proposition to 
Buck up Against when any Close Figuring had to be 
done on a Big Job. He was Prosperous and Waxed 
Rich. 

It was not until he got acquainted with a Bunch of 
Beefers at a Retail Lumbermen’s Convention—Some of 
the Its who Retail Spiteful Gossip in the Hotel 
Rotunda or the Fire Water Dispensary while the 
Good People are in the Convention Hall—that he 
found out what Skins and Rascals Wholesale Lumber- 
men were. These Short Skates, whose only way of get- 
ting a Car of Lumber was to pay a Sight Draft attached 
to a Bill of Lading, actually convinced him that he was 
up against a Brace Box, and told him on the side that 
the Only Way to Get Even was to Kick on Everything 
he bought and to Settle only when he got a Rebate. 

The Scheme did not appeal to him at the Time as 
one that was s4s and Strictly on the Level, but Dull 
Times came on and his Wife Wanted a new Poplin 
Dress for herself and a pair of Pants for Little Willie 
at the same time. Just at this Juncture he was un- 
loading a car of Shaky Clear—which he had in Mind 
selling for Uppers—and it Occurred to him that it would 
be a Good Time to make an Experiment with the Advice 
that had been handed out to him at the Convention. 
The Bill for the Dress and Pants was only $17.90, but 
he made his Rebate Claim $18.30, to cover Incidentals 
and Postage. In view of Long and Satisfactory Business 
Relations the Wholesaler allowed the Claim without a 
Murmur, and then the Man went out behind a Lumber 
Pile and Turned the Hose on himself for not getting 
Wise years before. He even went back to his Office 
and Figured out that if he had commenced to Work the 
Graft when he first went into Business he would have 
been $27,846 ahead of the Game. When he got home 
he was so Low Spirited and Dejected that his Wife 
Accused him of having been to the Races and put him 
to bed with a Mustard Plaster across his Chest. 

From this time forward he became a Changed Man 
and a Chronic Kicker. He Kicked on Everything and 
Everybody. He bought Lumber that he didn’t want and 
sold it Below Cost, just to have an Opportunity to Kick. 
He got to a Point that he made out Rebate Claims 
before he Unloaded his Cars, and Sometimes Before 
they reached his Town. 

When he first commenced his Wild and Wayward 
Career as a Kicker his Reputation for being the Correct 
Thing in Polished-Surface-and-End-Matched Material 
stood him in Good Stead and his Claims were allowed, 
but it didn’t take the Trade more than a Century to get 
Wise to the fact that all of Clancy’s 33s were not work- 
ing, and this Retailer needed what were left of the Font. 

Then the Man had Trouble. He found he could land 
no more Lumber Bargains. In spite of his Industry as 
a Rebater his Competitors could Sell Lumber all around 
him. His old Wholesale Friends to whom he applied 
for Lumber were always out of Stock. Salesmen who 
had always called on him came to Town and never came 
near him. One Manufacturer wrote him that he didn’t 
think his Grades wou'd suit him, and finally one Whole- 
saler told him frankly that the only way he could buy 
Lumber from him was to send a New York Draft with 
his order. 

Then the Man woke up and, lifting his Voice, said 
Unkind Things about the Bunch of Beefers at the Con- 
vention and furthermore cussed himself for Taking any 
Stock in what they told him. : 

The Man has Reformed and gone back to First Prin- 
ciples of Doing Business. His Friends, the Manufactur- 
ers and the Wholesalers, are again Selling him Lumber 
and treating him with old time Consideration—and he 
has been able to. pay the First Installment on the Mort- 
gage his Experiment forced him to p!ace on his Prop 
erty. 

Moral.—Some Mighty Foolish Men get a Chance to 
Shoot off their Mouths at Lumber Conventions. 


PALA ALII AAAS, 


There’s so much money in the lumber business now 
that even little boys are finding it in a lumber yard in 
Omaha, Neb., according to recent press dispatches. 
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CHEQUASSET AFFAIRS IN STATUS QUO. 





Nothing Especial Doing—Legality of Long-Range Swearing in Question—Pocahontas Lumber 
Company Enters a Disclaimer. 





A TRIBUTE TO GENIUS. 


Succeeding the first shock of astonishment following 
the failure of the Chequasset Lumber Company and its 
numerous brood is a thrill of admiration for the artistic 
and, we might say, gentlemanly way in which the lumber 
trade and especially the banks were caught. But once 
before has there been anything like it and that was on 
a much smaller scale. To the names of McCorkle and 
Shipman as architects of peculiar artistic and sympa- 
thetic failures must be added that of Charles EK. Corkran. 
The ordinary blundering, irresponsible engineer of a 
business failure has little regard for the amenities. He 
is as likely to “soak” his best friends as his worst enemies 
and to lump his indebtedness where it will do the most 
harm; but not so with these exponents of what may 
rightly be called an art. 

Charles E, Corkran operated simply on a larger scale 
than his exemplars, though it is doubtful if he was as 
refined in his methods as they. With an unexampled 
regard for the welfare of the business world Mr. Corkran 
distributed his unwelcome favors so widely and so wisely 
that no one, as far as we are aware, will be seriously 
crippled or even hurt. Losses of thousands of dollars are 
not pleasant to contemplate, no matter how rich the 
loser, but it has not been recorded that any other than 
Mr. Corkran’s own companies have been placed in the 
hands of receivers and the banks have received simply a 
check to the growth of their ‘‘undivided profits” accounts. 
Mr. Corkran, in pursuance of this policy, taxed most 
heavily those who could best afford it and laid a light 
hand upon those of less financial strength. If other 
taxing bodies would be as just and considerate as he there 
would be less complaint of the unequal distribution of 
the burden of sustaining our governments. 

This considerate distribution of his levy upon the com- 
munity was evidence of his sympathetic temperament, but 
it also was the means of accomplishing the purpose; 
for so well was the matter handled, so mathematically 
exact were all the arrangements, that until the crash 
came very few even suspected that there was trouble 
ahead. An example of this care is shown in the way 
in which paper was distributed. 

The Chequasset companies, A to K inclusive, of course 
were disposing of each other’s paper. It would not do 
to have the connection between these companies known, 
and so the utmost care was taken that the paper should 
not suggest the real connection between them. The 
establishment of numerous bank aceounts, while not an 
absolutely new piece of kite flying machinery, was devel- 
oped to a higher point of perfection than had ever before 
come to our attention. 

Mr. Corkran is a genius and a gentleman—unless peo- 
ple are too punctilious in the use of the latter term—and 
should yet make his mark, and that we hope of a dif- 
ferent sort than that which he already has inscribed 
upon the history of the lumber trade. 

There have been few developments during the past week 
in the affairs of the Chequasset Lumber Company and its 
large brood of little ducklings. When last week’s AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN reached the various cities which have 
been the scene of operations it conveyed the first authori- 
tative information of the methods used by Charles EF. 
Corkran in financiering his operations. There has been 
little additional information of tangible value in the 
wealth of comment upon the affair and upon the Lum- 
BERMAN’S full report of it, and further developments will 
probably await the slow unfolding of the legal proced- 
ings. The LuMBerMAN had hoped this week to supple- 
ment the full exposition last week of the assets and 
liabilities of the Muskoka Lumber Company with similar 
information regarding the other companies; but the 
bankrupt companies have not yet filed such schedules, 
having twenty days in which to file them under the fed- 
eral bankruptcy law. Some of these should therefore be 
accessible for publication by next week, unless the tangle 
of accounts shall necessitate a further delay. The Lum- 
BERMAN’S capable correspondence staff will promptly give 
its readers information of further developments; what 
they have to say this week follows: 


Baltimore Awaiting Developments. 


_ Battrmore, Mp., Sept. 5.—No new developments of 
importance have taken place in the affairs of the vari- 
ous lumber companies of which Charles E. Corkran was 
the guiding spirit. DeR. Sappington, one of the receiv- 
ers for the Chesapeake Lumber Company and the Storck 
Lumber Company, stated that a report may be filed 
in the course of the present week, but he was not cer- 
tain that this would be done, for some time might 
be required to ascertain the approximate value of the 
different items included in the credit and debit accounts. 
_ One rather interesting question which has been raised 
1s whether an oath can be legally transmitted by tele- 
Phone. The point has been raised in the case of Ben- 
Jamin W. Cross against the Manor Lumber Company 
and Charles E. Corkran in the circuit court of Balti- 
more county. 

Z. Howard Isaac, counsel for the Manor Lumber Com- 
pany, has filed a petition asking the court to rescind 
the appointment of Osborne I. Yellott as receiver for 
the company. Among the reasons for this motion is 
advanced the following contention: 

Because the plaintiff, Benjamin W. Cross, never appeared 


in Baltimore county before Thomas B. Butler, the justice of 


fhe Peace certifying to said affidavit, and made oath in 
ue form of law to the matters and facts set forth in the 
- but, on the contrary, some one purporting to be the 
Plaintiff’ Cross hecame in communication with Rntler by 


long distance telephone from Cincinnati, and the said 
Thomas B. Butler took the affidavit in the manner above 
= = and accordingly certified to the same as appears in 
e ; 
The other reasons are: 


Because in said bond no bond of indemnity to the defend- 
ants was required of the plaintiffs; because the bill of com- 
plaint was never sworn to as required by law, and because 
of the want of the necessary exhibits properly to present 
the plaintiffs’ case to the court. 

The following statement of the Manor Lumber Com- 
pany, Corbett, Md., was made up on August 15 for 
submission to the reorganization committee and the 
banks: 


ASSETS. 

ON oe cee ua casa end cee eeeheeeenad $ 1,175.31 
MOORUINOTS cetencenccccteccéacecenaae 805.34 
Lal | PPro rer errr rr rere rer 423.84 
Dll NUCIUMED cc ccuncecevedeniacncuss 84.79 
Cy Wh, CORMIO onc dcdccnccescudenccdus 48,806.48 
Accounts receivable ....c.c.ccccccccces 1,987.32 
RUWONUN occ pentineadcdesdeuecacuces 9,948.88 

$63,231.96 

LIABILITIES. 

COMUGD MUENE few ek cn nsecshteateaduccdas $ 8,000.00 
Accounts payable «...cccccccccccccecas 2,195.85 
Pe POPE acctccndsesreecedeccoereas 45,405.56 
Chequasset loan account .......eeeeee- 4,903.52 
ly LR 8 RRA rr re 2,476.36 
Parkton Lumber Company ............ 250.72 


The bulk of the bills receivable (about $44,000) was 
not put on the books of the company until August 15, 
where nothing was known of them before that time in 
the office. These notes have been drawn supposedly by 
J. A. Hartenstine, the treasurer of this company and 
an employee in Corkran’s New York office. 

The following is a similar schedule prepared for the 
Suburban Coal & Lumber Company, Garrison, Md.: 


ASSETS. 
Stock in trade estimated at ........... 4,000.00 
Good accounts estimated at about ..... 2,000.00 
Real estate estimated at about ........ 3,000.00 


$9,000.00 

The legitimate obligations of the company are prob- 
ably not over $4,500, leaving a surplus of $4,500. 

It is said that upon the appointment of receivers it 
was discovered that $53,000 of notes signed by the presi- 
dent of the company, Charles A. Roe, had been nego- 
tiated at the various banks throughout the country by 
Charles FE. Corkran. It is said that the receivers will 
contest this $53,000 and if they are successful the estate 
will pay out in full. 

Concerning the affairs of the Parkton company not 
even so much appears to be available. A freshet on 
the day the receivers went out to inspect the assets 
washed away from one-third to one-half the lumber in 
the yard and carried it down stream. Most of it is 
not recoverable. All three of these companies are located 
in Baltimore county at varying distances from the city. 


Opinion in Boston. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 3.—The holiday on Monday 
afforded an opportunity for a straight twenty-four hours 
of conjecture about the affairs of the Chequasset Lum- 
ber Company, uninterrupted by such trifles as business 
details. This is probably the most absorbing topie in 
divers places that has been presented in many a day. 
The victims in Boston (who, fortunately, are few) are 
still engaged in asking themselves “Where am I at?” 
and are finding as yet no solution to their query. Many 
and enthusiastic are the expressions of admiration for 
the head that directed the hand that held the pen that 
did so much execution. Verily the pen, when applied to 
commercial paper, is mightier than Aladdin’s lamp. 

We have all seen the man who juggles a dozen plates in 
the air while doing a song and dance. This man is not 
a circumstance. There be many wiseacres who are full 
of “I told you sos,” and who knew about it long 
before it happened, but even they did not think it was 
going to happen quite so hard. At the office of the com- 
pany a silence is maintained which is positively golden, 
and so profound that it fairly echoes. A new “Know 
Nothing” party has been formed there. 


The Pittsburg End. 


PittrspurG, Pa., Sept. 3—There have been no further 
developments in the Chequasset Lumber Company’s 
troubles in this city. There has been as yet no filing of 
assets, liabilities ete. of the Daniels & Collin Company. 
John McGhee, the receiver, aided by W. W. Collin and 
others, is busy getting matters ready for the final 
papers. The Chequasset offices remain permanently 
closed and the office force is seeking employment else- 
where. 


Action at Nashville. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Sept. 4—The Chequasset troubles 
are still a matter of considerable interest and the Lum- 
BERMAN’S full reports of them have been the subject of 
many congratulatory expressions from local dealers. 
Several had narrow escapes. One firm caught a car of 
lumber in transit it had shipped to one of the ill fated 
companies and thus saved its bacon to this extent. The 
following notice has been issued to “The Creditors of the 
American Hardwood Company”: 

The bill in the cause of the Chequasset Lumber Company 
vs. the American Hardwood Company in the chancery court 
at Nashville has been sustained as a general creditors’ bill, 


and all creditors of said American Hardwood Company are 
hereby notified to come into said canse by petition and file 


and prove their claims on or before December 2, 1901, or 
“= may be excluded from the benefit of this proceedings. 
fol _ institution of separate suits by any creditor is en- 
oined. 


PaRK MARSHALL, Clerk and Master. 
y J. R. West, D. C. and M. 
T. M. Stecur, W. C. Cuerry, Solicitors. 
A Legitimate Business Transaction. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last week in publishing a 
denial of the Pocahontas Lumber Company, Norfolk, Va., 
that it was connected with the Corkran enterprises, also 
called attention to two items in the schedule of the Mus- 
koka Lumber Company which appeared to indicate an 
exchange of accommodation notes with that company. 
The following letter has since been received: 

NorFro.k, Va., Sept. 2.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN— 
Dear Sir: Replying to your favor of the 30th ult., we 
beg to say that the note of $1,561.71 was not an accommo- 
dation note, but a legitimate business transaction on the 
part of ourselves with the Chequasset Lumber Company 
when we bought out their interest in this company. is 
paper was given for the said interest, under contract and 
agreement of renewal 25 percent every three months. This 
we have done and shall continue to do until the obligation 
is liquidated. Yours very truly, 

PocAHONTAS LUMBER COMPANY. 
By W. W. Robertson, President. 

The above explains how the Muskoka Lumber Company 
might have been holding a note of the Pocahontas Lum- 
ber Company made to the Chequasset Lumber Company, 
but not directly why the Muskoka Lumber Company 
should have issued a note for the same amount to the 
Pocahontas Lumber Company. Yet to one familiar with 
commercial transactions it suggests a probable explana- 
tion. If the agreement for renewal of the note at expira- 
tion was not itself a part of the note, the note could be 
discounted, and at expiration would of course be pre- 
sented by the holder for redemption. The other party to 
the agreement for renewal would then give a note for a 
like sum to the maker of the note, who discounting this 
note would with the proceeds pay off the matured note, 
and issue a new note for a like amount. This would not 
be an exchange of accommodation notes as that term is 
usually employed, but would be merely a method of 
carrying out the provisions of the renewal agreement. 
This would hardly explain why the exchange note was 
issued by the Muskoka Lumber Company and not by the 
Chequasset Lumber Company, but that is Mr. Corkran’s 
affair; and the fact that the note, like the Corkran pro- 
ductions, was for an odd amount in dollars and cents is 
probably merely a coincidence. 








Trouble. 


ARRESTS THE OUTCOME OF A FAILURE. 


Burrato, N. Y., Sept. 2.—There was considerable com- 
plaint on the part of the independent creditors of the 
Hamilton Door Manufacturing Company, of Middleport, 
that proceedings were so slow and that more severe 
action was not taken by the attorneys of the creditors, 
so last week a warrant was sworn out by the Atlantic 
Lumber Company, of Boston, on which William Hogg 
and Howard A. Hamilton, of the company, were ar- 
rested, charged with misappropriating purchases in turn- 
ing over a lot of newly bought lumber to satisfy the de- 
mands of a creditor. The transaction is alleged to have 
taken place at a time so near to the failure of the com- 
pany that its insolvency must have been known by its 
management. Justice Thompson, of Middleport, before 
whom the defendants were examined, refused to hold 
them for the grand jury. It is said that Messrs. Hogg 
and Hamilton will proceed against the Atlantic Lumber 
Company for damages. 

The above is an echo of the failure of the Hamilton 
Manufacturing Company, of Middleport, N. Y., which 
occurred last June, mention of which was made in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The failure attracted consider- 
able attention at the time, especially as it occurred in 
the midst of a very active season and caught a large 
number of mill men and dealers in lumber. Several 
large mills in the southwest suffered quite heavily. It 
was said that up to the day of the filing of the petition 
in bankruptcy it was represented to some of the cred- 
itors that there was sufficient lumber on hand to meet 
all indebtedness. The liabilities were given at $156,- 
807.01, secured liabilities $70,120.57, and the assets as 
$66,156.06. At the time it was the current opinion that 
there was something radically wrong and a thorough 
investigation was contemplated into the affairs of the 
company and the above step taken by the Atlantic 
Lumber Company, one of the numerous creditors, is the 
outcome of an investigation on its part. 








METROPOLITAN DIFFICULTIES. 

A meeting of the creditors of Lorenzo J. Weiher, jr., 
architect and builder, of 67 West 125th street, New York 
city, who failed recently with liabilities of $1,128,623 
and assets of $167,500, was held on August 29 at the 
office of Referee in Bankruptcy Ernest Hall. Edwin B. 
Currier, of Bradley & Currier, 119 West Twenty-third 
street, was elected trustee and gave a bond of $50,000. 
Sixteen claims, amounting to $29,000, were filed. 

Another attachment, calling for $312, was issued last 
week against the property in New York city of the Syl- 
vania Lumber Company, of Philadelphia, in favor of 
Theodore M. Ripsom for goods sold and delivered. 
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OVERHEARD IN A MICHIGAN SAW MILL. 

Snabbs—What on earth are you doing, Slabbs? 

Slabbs—I’m filling up one of my warehouses with a 
new food I intend to place on the market—equal parts 
sawdust and excelsior. From the various kinds of pre- 
pared foods I have eaten, my experience has taught me” 


that people will eat anything that is labeled “Breakfast _ 
Food.” 
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Ohlo’s Second City. 


That is, in the mere matter of numbers, which is not 
worth talking about much. Cincinnati was, of course, 
named after old man Cincinnatus, who was something 
of an agriculturist. Whether his potatoes cost him $2 
each, as Horace Greeley’s did and as mine do, history 
does not say, but we know they did, for no man has 
become famous as a farmer who could raise cheap pota- 
toes. When a farmer, like Mr. Greeley or myself, is 
talked about all over the country there are expensive 
potatoes in his bin. You can bet on that. 

Cincinnati is famous as the town in which com- 
pressed yeast, soap that floats and the steam fire engine 
were invented. The old time firemen who ran threat- 
ened to mob the inventor of the steam apparatus, think- 
ing his machine would take their business away from 
them. It would spoil their fun, they imagined. A com- 
mittee was sent here from England to see the first test 
of the machine, and a lady who saw the display tells me 
that that old engine did itself proud, throwing a stream 
100 feet into the air. That was only back in the ’50s, 
and what must the few old time firemen who are left 
think of themselv4 now when they reflect there was a 
time when they would have hanged the min who showed 
the way for the present splendid fire departments to 
stand between our cities and destruction? You see, all 
of us are fools in certain directions; if not in the ma- 
terial, then in the mental. There is not much talk these 
days of riding 4 man on a rail because he invents some- 
thing, but many of us do feel like treating a fellow in 





“A farmer like Mr. Greeley or myself.” 


some such way or worse who does not think as we do, 
Socially we ostracize him, call him a heretic and other- 
wise seek to place a blot on his reputation. Taking me 
for authority, which you are not asked to do, there are 
men who in thought are as far in the rear as the old hand 
engine would be this very minute, and these men are 
trying to strangle the others who are the steam fire 
engines. But of course we bright fellows who are think- 
ing away on ahead of our times do not mind it. In 
Cincinnati there were enough firemen who ran with 
their machines to have killed that inventor in a minute 
and smashed his machine into atoms, but it would have 
availed nothing. ‘The man and engine gone, the idea 
would have been left. An idea cannot be hanged or de- 
stroyed. It is the divine spark that finds lodgment in 
our brains, and it is not in the power of man to destroy 
it. It may be trampled into the dust, but there it takes 
root and, watered by effort, determination, sometimes 
blocd and, greater yet, by the will of the Eternal, it 
comes forth bearing mighty fruit. 
Famous Suburbs. 

The bon ton live “on the hill,” as they call it. Only 
those people made of an inferior quality of clay, those 
miserable creatures who have no money and are obliged 
to work for a living, live in that part of the valley in 
which the business portion, @§ the city is standing. On 
these hills the novice might get lost and not find him- 
self in all day. Oh, but they are beautiful, those hills! 
There are magnificent lawns of acres, in the midst of 
which stand palatial residences. The streets wind this 
way and that, and one hardly knows whether he is driv- 
ing toward town or up to some nabob’s back door. 
There are hills and woods, and air that fairly intoxi- 
cates. If you go up here you drive, for the owners of 
these estates have foight off street cars, the vehicles 
which are so liab'e to land plebeians in their midst. One 
evening I looked down from Clifton over the city. Where 
we stood the air was pure and cool. Below us was the 
city, nearly enveloped in a mass of dirty smoke. That 
shows the difference. Yet when we reached the town 


the atmosphere seemed fairly good, which is another 
illustration of how different things look to a man up a 
tree. 

For the first twenty-four hours in Cincinnati I came 
near desponding. 


There seemed to be so few at home I 





was half inclined to pick up my alligator case and get 
out, too. I wanted to see I’. B. McFarlan and learn all 
about the cypress business, but he was gone and not even 
a pretty typewriter was left behind. He whom we all 
know as “Billy” Bennett was gone. W. D. Borcherding, 
in Mr. Bennett’s office, spent half an hour looking up 
addresses of people I wanted to see and telling me how 
to find them. I don’t know how some lumbermen can 
put up with my stupidity as they do. Then Mr. Borcher- 
ding offered to go on my bond if [ should be taken in and 
I went out with a light heart, It is a relief for a fellow 
to know he will not stay in jail more than twenty-four 
hours. Not thirty minutes after that W. K. ‘sownley, of 
W. E. Townley & Co., offered to lend me an umbrella. 
When a man of his own free will and accord offers to 
place his umbrella in my hands it is the highest compli- 
ment he can pay me, and from that minute on, having 
regiined confidence in myself and humanity, and hu- 
manity evidently having confidence in me, I had a jolly 
good time, with a little fun thrown in. 

I cannot half tell you how much Mr. Townley oiled 


my pathway in this great and strange town. I had 
about given up finding a fast horse in a big city. I had 


been in St. Paul, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Omaha, Kansas 
City, Peoria, Chicago—all those cities within a short 
time—and I’ll be blamed if there is a Jumberman in one 
of those towns who has a horse that can make it rain 
gravel. Perhaps I will have to take Minneapolis from 
the list, for Jack Hughes says the next time I see that 
town he will carry me along the boulevards so fast 
that my wig will be blown off. I had not been in Cin- 
cinnati long before Mr. Townley ordered up his Wilkes 
horse, Buddie, he of slim neck and ears, muscular limbs 
and glossy, black sides, and hung on wires from 
morning till night. Then we sailed along the streets, 
over the hills and through the vales, and I know that 
Buddie did not regret when I left town. 

Our English friends would see the biggest “lifts” in 
Cincinnati they ever dreamed of. ‘To go from this basin 
in which the city reposes to the hills it is necessary 
to go up an incline of more than a thousand feet, and 
up these inclines the street cars are taken on elevators, 
of which there are five. These elevators are nearly the 
shape of the letter V, with the pointed end going first. 
On these odd looking things the car runs, and away 
you go up through the air. Then what do you think? 
These Cincinnati lumbermen thought I was very green 
because I had not before seen a street car elevator. 
“But did you never see the one in Kansas City?” one of 
them asked. “Bet you $4 there is no such thing in 
Kansas City,’ I replied. “That’s so,” said he, and then 
the laugh was on him. This dense ignorance displayed 
by me is what appears to stagger so many of the lum- 
bermen I meet. They start in as though I knew as much 
as any prophet of old, and then when I ’fess right up, 





“Mr. Townley ordered up his horse." 


as the boys say, they cast upon me that same old pity- 
ing look. To illustrate, one evening I was at the home 
of Mr. Townley, on Walnut Hill, and looking from the 
window saw some peach trees loaded with their luscious 
fruit, the first I had ever seen. I had been in peach 
countries time and time again, but not when the trees 
were holding their ripe fruit. Then I was permitted to 
go out and pick a peach as big as your fist. I suppose 
there are fellows who would have remarked, “Oh, yes, 
fine peaches. My father once had a peach orchard of 
a million acres. We had peaches that would not go 
in a peck basket, and they were so sweet that honey 
ran out of them a stream!” But my contract is to 
tell nothing but the truth in this department, and if I 
appear foolish and ignorant it is for either one of 
two reasons, namely, [ know no better, or am afraid 
I will lose my job. 

The lumbermen make use of these big elevators. They 
run their loads on behind the street car and away they 
go toward the sky, at an expense of 30 cents for a two- 
horse and 20 cents for a one-horse load. They think 
this is very cheap. A load of 3,500 feet can be taken up 
on one of these elevators in ten minutes, and it would 
take half an hour to haul a half of that amount to 








the level above. What, though, if the machinery should 
give way! The only consolation is that it would be as 
good as cremation, for there would be nothing left of a 
man. My first experience on one of these “lifts” was 
at 11 o’clock at night when coming down from the Zoo. 
As we stopped on the platform there before us was the 
great, black basin, with electric lights twinkling in a 
thousand places, The signal was given and down, down 
we went, falling every second farther and farther into 
the night. I clung to the seat and breathed just once 
in the descent of perhaps 1,500 feet. The thought I had 
when sliding down was that I am safest when out on my 
3-acre farm in Iowa, where I can hear the pigs squeal 
and my old black cow moo. 

I am glad I was not born a horse in Cincinnati. The 
business streets are largely paved with stone and im- 
mediately out of the business center it is either up or 
down hill. Every wagon which is to carry anything of 
a load has a brake, Plenty of horse power is used, it not 
being unusual to see four or five stalwart horses or 
mules hitched to a load and working their way up the 
winding roads. 


Poplar Peculiarity. 


There is no other such poplar point as Cincinnati. 
It is brought in here by the millions of feet and then 
dressed into the shapes you sell from your yards. <A 
yard man can order from here a carload made up of 
everything he may want in poplar siding, porch rail, 
molding, finishing in any dimensions ete. Buddie, 
guided by his owner, hauled my aldermanic form out 
to the plant of the M. B. Farrin Lumber Company, 
seven miles from town. Mr. Farrin was at his summer 
cottage in Michigan, but he left his photograph and 
photographs of his fine horses behind, and no doubt if 
he had been here I should have scrambled in behind fast 
horse No, 2. I found Walter Quick, treasurer, however, 
and it is always something of a satisfaction to associate 
with him who holds the purse strings. 

The Farrin plant covers fifteen acres. The planing 
mill is one of the finest I have ever seen. The floor is 
tiled, every piece of timber inside is whitewashed and the 
machines are pegging away for dear life. The main shaft 
in this mill is more than 300 feet long. The switch is 
laid in a semicircle around the mill and accommodates 
thirty cars. 

An oak floor department was added three months ago. 
An oak strip runs through the machine ninety feet a 
minute and comes out tongued and grooved, so nicely 
planed that it is really polished, bored, grooved in the 
back and the name of the company pressed into it every 
foot. The company must be proud of its product else it 
would not brand its flooring in that way. ‘here is an 
immense rack into which the flooring is put as graded, 
this rack showing 316 apartments, that number being 
required to accommodate the various lengths, widths 
and grades. “The boy who takes care of these grades 
has no time to think of his girl,” said Mr. Plummer, 
who is boss of ceremony in the manufacturing depart- 
ment. When the little bins of this rack are full the floor- 
ing is taken from the other side, tied and shipped. I 
do not say tied ready for shipping, for the product is 
taken as fast as it can be produced. 

“That is the bowels of the mill,’ said Mr. Quick, 
when we came in front of the shaving house. “They 
must be kept free and open, else the mill would be 
obliged to stop.” That remark staggered me, and em- 
phasized a condition that I had not seriously thought of 
before. Here is a great plant, the largest of its kind 
in the world, and its running depends on disposing of its 
waste! The furnaces could not take it all, open or 
even closed, hells could not be thought of within the city 
limits, and this waste must be disposed of in some other 
way. Probably 10 percent of the lumber that is brought 
into these yards is lost in manufacturing, and it is an 
object to regain a portion of this loss by selling the 
waste. Therefore the shavings and sawdust are baled 
and sold. Powerful presses are continuously pressing 
them into blocks which find sale at butcher shops, livery 
stables and elsewhere. Thirty tons, or two carloads, 
are shipped daily. 

The company is building a 2-story brick office into 
which, in a few weeks, the force will move. I have 
known of this enterprise for years; judging from Mr. 
Farrin’s features as seen in the photograph I have had 
the honor of shaking his hand, but I had no idea of the 
size of the establishment of which he stands at the head. 

Another concern doing a like business is Wiborg, Han- 
nan & Co. They were burned out at Junction City, Ky., 
and then moved their factory here. They have been 
running only three months and are crowded with orders. 
Harry P. Wiborg drove me out to the mill and came near 
running over two or three Dutchmen on the way. He 
threw his pile of orders before me and it is astonishing 
where the product goes. The fact is it goes nearly all 
over the country. You might think that a place like 
Grand Rapids, Mich., would use either white pine or 
basswood siding, but here was an order for that point. 
You might think that at Coldwater, Mich., they would 
use northern lath, but here is a shipment of poplar lath 
for that point. Down here such lath is worth about $2 
a thousand. If every lumberman would open up like 
Mr. Wiborg I would be able to tell you more lumber 
news than you ever dreamed of. : 

No money was spared in making this plant an ideal 
one. The switch is more than 1,000 feet long, a plat- 
form as high as the car door extending the whole length 
of it. The mill proper is 80x110 feet, and it is 80 
thoroughly equipped that all it seems necessary to do 
is to slide a poplar board in at a hole in the head of 
the mill and it comes out at the the tail in just the 
shape it is wanted. This mill goes so easy [ feel sure 
I could run it myself. All the shafting is under the 
floor, and Mr. Smith, who for years was with the J. A. 
Fay & Egan Company, led me with a lantern through 
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the basement that I might see the system of founda- 
tions and shafting in the under world, as it were. Then 
Mr. Wiborg started up the shaving press for my ben- 
efit, and when we came out of the room into which the 
refuse is blown we were so covered with sawdust that 
we looked like frosted beauties. A feature on the prem- 
ises is a bath tub, principally for the use of the men 
who work in the shaving house. They work with bared 
busts and goggled eyes, and as soon as done they make 
a run for the bath tub to soak out. You see, the current 
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is such that I would not be surprised if it blew the 
dust right through them. 

All ripping is done with 20-gage band saws instead 
of with circulars, Mr. Smith claiming that the sav- 
ing thereby is material. The mill has the hot and 
cold air system, and the testimony is that back in July, 
when the mercury melted, the blast of cool air which 
came through the pipes made life bearable. Throughout 
it is as complete a plant as one could find. ‘he firm 
has a retail yard nearer town, and will soon move 
the general offices up in the vicinity of the mill. It 
has poplar saw mills in the south, as has also Mr. 
Farrin. 

Interesting Machinery. 

I believe the J. A. Fay & Egan Company has been 
called the largest concern of its kind in existence. In 
dealing with your establishments if | make any mistake 
in the matter of size you must forgive me. I can’t go 
around with a foot rule and measure everything I see; 
therefore it is often a matter of judgment, and you 
have never heard me say that I had much judgment. 
Then again the owners of establishments have tried to 
stuff fish stories down my neck. I took these owners 
for old honesty itself; unerefore I unwittingly stretched 
the truth all out of shape. We will say no more about 
it, however, but forgive and forget and be as happy 
as the circumstances will permit. I intended that for 
poetry, but the rhyme appears to be out of gear. 

These great machinery works have eleven acres of 
floor space. Mr. Egan, with so many of the other men 
in Cincinnati I wanted to see, was gone, but Vice Pres- 
ident A. N. Spencer came to my rescue. Right here I 
want to say a word about Mr. Spencer. Everywhere 
I go it is my desire to say something about the curious, 
the unique and the useful, but I can’t do it unless I am 
steered on to it, as the boys say. I am unable to say 
anything about your place unless you point out to me 
its peculiarities. I may note some of these peculiar- 
ities myself, but to be honest with you I don’t want 
to work so hard. You may as well tell me and save 
me the work of looking for myself. Mr. Spencer is a 
man who understands. He knew I was after big things 
and immediately he pointed them out. With a quick 
step ne led the way from the office to the shop. “‘Lhere 
is a machine,” said he, “that will revolutionize the 
yellow pine business. We call it our Fixed Knife Floor- 
ing Machine. There is only one in use, and that by the 
Kyle Lumber Company, at Gadsden, Ala. ‘There is 
flooring that was run through it. Feel of the surface. 
Why, sandpapering would take from its excellency. The 
flooring was fed 108 feet a minute. The machine weighs 
21,000 pounds and works on the principle of shaving a 
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board instead of clipping it as is done with the ordi- 
hary cutter head.” 

_ The quality of the work turned out on this machine 
18 certainly remarkable, and I afterward learned that 
the agent who sells flooring for the Alabama concern 





named above carries with him a shaving the length of a 
board to show the working of the machine. 

“That curious looking machine,” said Mr. Spencer, 
pointing to another creation, “is for making kindling 
wood for the English market. We are to build 100 of 
these machines, which are to go to England. To foot 
the bill they will have to pay us $150,000. It is a 
somewhat complicated machine and has motions and 
motions. The object of gashing the stuff so much is 
that when it is dipped in resin and a few pieces of it 
thrown in the stove the air will pass through it. These 
blocks of kindling wood are 3x5 inches, an inch thick, 
and are made as fast as a strip can be run through the 
machine. I believe it will be of interest to give a cut 
of this kindling block, showing first the shape our 
English friends want their kindling and, in order to 
have it so, the large job they put into an American 
machinery works. 

“Two good ones,” said I, “now where is No. 3?” 
“Haven’t got it,” was Mr. Spencer’s reply. ‘We. have 
a new band mill on the carpet, but it is not far enough 
along to talk about yet.” 

Then I said good-bye to the gentleman, and when next 
my feet. make their marks on the Cincinnati sidewalks I 
will see him again, for I do like a man who understands. 


Yard Man Who Washed His Lumber. 


The Ohio river goes on a tear occasionally. There are 
people who say it is owing to denudation, but I am not 
convinced that such is the ease. If it were it looks to 
me that the present floods would be greater than those 
of the past. I will drop that question, however, for 
probably not any of us know any great amount about 
it. Suffice it to say, as the green reporter for the 
local paper would put it, that in 1883 the water rose to 
a hight of seventy-one feet and came near drowning all 
Cincinnati. At that time FE. Roberts & Co.’s yard was 
thirty feet under water. Mr. Roberts says that a pile 
of softwood lumber will stand when a third under 
water and a pile of hardwood when two-thirds under. 
His piles, of course, all went over, and he swung a boom 
around the lumber to keep it from going down river. 
After a week the water went down and then Mr. Rob- 
erts’ troubles really began. Every board of a stock of 
3,000,000 feet he washed. After experimenting with sev- 
eral devices he settled down on the wire broom, and 
with this broom every board was gone over. ‘The Ohio 
mud had covered it. The original value, Mr. Roberts 
said, could not be restored. The loss to him was about 
$5 a thousand. Nobody would buy it except at a reduc- 
tion. When it was run through a planing mill the 
dust would fill the shop and the grit would tell on the 
knives. The next year Mr. Roberts had a second dose 
of the same character; and then he got out of the 
district. And who could blame him? 

Mr. Roberts has a well kept yard. He is the oldest 
yard man in the city and has counted more than 70 
years. He seems to me like a 7 old man, kind and 
tender of heart and upright with the world. He and his 
two sons compose the firm. “Away back I had other 
partners, but they are all gone,” said he, and tears filled 
his eyes. “I know they were good partners,” I said. 
“Yes, they were,” said he. 

Across the street. from the Roberts yard are Goodman 
& Wright, who are doing a kind of business that appears 
to please the Cincinnati yard men. They deal in yellow 
pine at wholesale and carry in town a stock of several 
hundred thousand feet in order that the yard men miy 
be quickly supplied with any items they may want. 
Mr. Wright’s name is J. Gordon R. Wright, and he says 
he was given about all the names that at the eventful 
period in his history could be hunted up. 


Where the Yard Men Meet. 


We have all heard a great deal about the hardwood 
association of Cincinnati, but not many of us have 
known that the yard men can meet every workday in 
the year from 12 to 1 in the rooms of the Pine Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Cincinnati, on the fourth floor 
of the Hulbert block. Here there are plenty of tables 
on which to sit, tell stories and swing their legs; there 
is writing material at hand and every chance in the 
world to become acquainted with one another. The 
great majority of the yard men would like to hang 
together and do business on business principles, but you 
know everywhere there are off oxen, as Job or some- 
body else has said; consequently there is some kicking 
over the traces. But this coming together no doubt keeps 
them more in line than otherwise they would be; there- 
fore we must declare, great is the association. 

George L. Utter is secretary of this organization. 
He has been connected with the lumber industry nearly 
all his life and wouldn’t know which way to turn if he 
were not mixing with lumbermen. This connection must 
bring him prosperity, for he wears a diamond as big as 
mine. His youthful days were spent in the Pennsylvania 
lumber fields. Those days all the lumber that reached 
Cincinnati came by raft from Pennsyivania, and Mr. 
Utter says that when Michigan pine was first brought 
here objection was raised to it for the reason it had not 
been in the water. Used to rafted lumber, they thought 
that all good lumber must be rafted. When lumber 
remains in water any length of time the sap is extracted 
from it, which probably was what the Cincinnati men 
were thinking about. In those early days the yearly 
supply was laid in at one time and then the lumber 
would be piled and seasoned before it was regarded as 
fit for retailing. Long time was given by the Penn- 
sylvania manufacturers, At an office I saw two notes 
which were dated 1836, one of them running eight, the 
other twelve months, which were given in payment for 
lumber. 

The members of this yard men’s association meet every 
month and eat. The next banquet will be held at the 
club house, at the Zoo, and they said they wished I 


would stay over and dine with them and make a speech. 
It -would give me pleasure, yet there might be a grave 
objection on part of the park authorities to such a pro- 
cedure, for my eloquence might arouse the animals to 
an ungovernable pitch. Mr. Townley, who insisted that 
I should see everything in Cincinnati worth looking at, 
invited me to hear Brooke’s Marine Band in concert at 
the Zoo. It was one of the most enjoyable concerts I 
have ever attended. There was music fully as fine as I 
can draw from my old fiddle, with a setting of trees, 
green grass, electric lights, bright stars and a full 
moon. When the band would score a point a duck 
would quack or a turkey gobble, and if a half hundred 
musicians could work on the fowl kingdom like that I 
do not know what effect my eloquence would have on the 
lions and tigers. If I can get a pass, however, I shall 
feel inclined to come down and try it some time. 

The members of the hardwood association also meet 
and eat, but they do not stick to it like the yard men. 
When it comes hot weather they shut up their rooms 
and the association takes a vacation. The hardwood 
interest here is immense in volume. Hearing the clatter 
of a siw mill away off in a suburb I told the hotel clerk 
I was going out for a few minutes, and made for the 
noise. It turned out to be one of Maley, Thompson & 
Moffitt’s mills. They were sawing both lumber and 
veneers, and the man in charge said there are seven 
full fledged band saw mills in the city. It was my inten- 
tion to look up the hardwood business, but it is so 
extensive that I cannot handle it and the retail yard 
interests all in one heat. The hardwood editor will 
have to come down and look it up himself. 


Kentucky White Pine. 

At the yard of the Enterprise Lumber Company, James 
W. Meyers, manager, I saw large piles of Kentucky white 
pine, a variety of lumber that was new to me. Some 
of the boards so closely resemble Michigan pine that it 
would take more of an expert than I am to tell one 
from the other. Some of these boards are twenty-four 
inches wide and Mr. Meyers says the quality cannot 
be duplicated in Michigan stock for less than $45 a 
thousand. Mill run in this lumber costs about $15.25, 
Mr. Meyers has a little planing mill composed of a sur- 
facer and rip saw, driven by a 20-horse power gas engine, 
which he calls one of the greatest investments he has 
ever made. No expert hands are required to operate 
it and the time saved that otherwise would be employed 
hauling stuff to an outside planing mill is worth talking 
about. “When we used to do that,” said Mr. Meyers, 
“there was no telling just when the job would be done. 
It was not an uncommon thing to send a team for the 
lumber only to find it had not been touched, and then 





“What effect my eloquence would have.” 


of course we would have to go again. Then we paid a 
price for this work, too. All these inconveniences are 
now overcome, and besides the mill is making us money.” 
Mr. Meyers asserts, however, that this little outfit is all 
the planing mill he wants. When the engine is running 
the gas bill is 11 cents an hour. At this yard there is 
a shed 230 feet long, a switch running the entire length 
of it, everything being unloaded directly from the car 
into the shed. This company has yard No. 2 in another 
part of town. 

In less than a minute if you were in the office of 
Doppes & Son you would discover they had an individ- 
uality of their own. These yard men carry a stock of 
3,000,000 feet, including a large assortment of timber. 
The yard is 245x350 feet, with a shed 60x100, 30-foot 
posts, single deck. Indeed, in Cincinnati the single 
decker appears to be the favorite. I don’t want them 
to change the style of their sheds on my account, but 
if they were to do so I know they would call it a big 
improvement. 

This office is beautifully finished in curly yellow pine 
and on the wall hangs a notice prohibiting cigarette 
smoking. There is also a photograph, taken at the 
time of a flood, showing only a portion of the office 
above water. It is no wonder the people of Cincinnati 
are afraid of water. One of the advertising mediums 
used by this firm is a lead pencil with the stars and 
stripes on it, to celebrate, they say, our victory over 
Spain. At every turn the Doppes are themselves, and 
if we all were we would be considered bigger men than 
we are. 

A week ago when I stopped over in Chicago and was 
sitting by the desk of the editor of the American Lum- 
BERMAN I said to that gentleman that the retail trade 
in every large town I had visited seemed to be nearly 
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featureless. Cincinnati is an exception to the rule. 
The Townleys, Piersons, Meyers, Roberts, Doppes and a 
half dozen others are good yard men in every sense of 
the word. They’ are not following in the same rut as 
are so many of the yard men in Jarge towns. At every 
yard there is some distinct feature or method of doing 
business, which in my opinion is siying a great deal 
for the Cincinnati yard men. 

The secretary of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce 
was so kind as to issue a card admitting me to the 


Exchange hall, so that I could get broke in ten minutes 
dealing in wheat if I wanted to, and I learn from the 
annual report of the chamber that in 1900 55,200 car- 
loads of lumber were received in Cincinnati, which on a 
basis of 15,000 feet to the car is equivalent to 830,01, 
feet. Shipments were 37,200 carloads. 


ULR Batane 





MISSISSIPPI RETAILERS IN CONVENTION. 





Fifth Semi-Annual Gathering at Jackson—Two Short but Busy Sessions—The Attendance and 
the Addresses—Debate on the Lien Law—A Paper on the Ethics of the 
Trade—The Association in a Prosperous Condition. 


PAPPPPP LPS 


JACKSON, Miss., Sept. 3.—The fifth semi-annual meet- 
ing of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Missis- 
sippi convened here today and was called to order by the 
president, B. A. Tucker. The following members and 
visitors were present: 


B. A. Tucker, Tucker & Gabbut, Senatobia. 

W. G. Harlow, Keystone Lumber Yard, Yazoo City, 

H. J. Foerichs, A. W. Stevens Lumber Co., Chatawa. 

J. J. Harty, J. J. Harty, Greenville. 

W. H. Hubbard, W. H. Hubbard, Magnolia. 

H. W. Watson, H. F. Willis & Co., Lexington. 

I. M. Eagen, I. M. Eagen, Crystal Springs. : 

T. R. Winfield, Cole Manufacturing Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
T. L. Grishom, L. F. Grishom, Flora. 

Robert Barrett, H. H. Barrett, Greenwood. 

F. S. Council, Council Lumber, Coal & Lime Co., Jackson. 
A. J. Alexander, M. Alexander & Co., Canton, 

E. W. Burton, Pickins. 

J. B. Broome, Morton & Helms Lumber Co., Brookhaven. 
E. A. Hill, A. & 8S. Spengler, Vicksburg. 

Harry J. Hammet, Alabama & Vicksburg railway, Jackson. 
Capt. A, A. Folkes, A. A. Folkes, Jackson. 

B. W. Bonds, Alabama & Vicksburg railway, Jackson. 

Cc. P. Murphy, News Company, Jackson. 

H. N. Alexander, Greenville. 

Jno. E. Williams, Lumber Trade Journal, New Orleans, La, 
J. F. Wilder, J. F. Wilder, Epps, 

H. B. Bostwick, St. Louis Lumberman, 

E. M. Lake, Jackson, 

D. J. Batchelder, jr., Pearl River Lumber Co., Brookhaven. 
W. S. Phillips, AMERICAN LuMBERMAN, Chicago, Il. 

John L. Chandler, Jackson Lumber Co., Jackson. 

John C. McDermott, E. & S. Spengler, Vicksburg. 

Miss Georgia Brasfield, stenographer, Jackson. 


The Forenoon Session. 

The business transacted at the forenoon session in- 
cluded the reading of the minutes of the last meeting, as 
a starter, and the president’s address, which was as fol- 
lows: 

The President’s Address. 


I am glad to see so many of you present at our fifth semi- 
annual meeting, though the attendance should be greater. 
As you all know, the secretary of our association does nine- 
tenths of the work of the association, and I feel that the 
best way to show our appreciation of this work is by our 
attendance at meetings. 7 

During the last six months the board of directors have 
been called together once, which is the only meeting and 
the only time they have been called on to meet during the 
existence of the association. On the matter brought before 
the board of directors at its meeting decision was deferred 
and will be brought before this meeting in the proper order 
of business. 

The membership has not increased in the association in 
the last six months as much as we had hoped it would. 
This, however, I think is the fault of our members in not 
properly soliciting other dealers to join. I mention this 
matter, hoping it will have a good effect in the next six 
months. The larger the roll of our active membership the 
more rapidly the mills will give us the protection we ask 
of them. 

Matters of business and interest to the association will 
be brought out fully by the secretary’s report. 


This was followed by a report from Secretary Harlow: 


The Secretary's Report. 


We are beyond our fourth anniversary and now in our 
fifth year, and I believe a careful study of our affairs would 
be. pleasing to you. 

The growth of the membership has not been what it 
should be, but when we consider everything with which we 
have had to contend we can hardly feel any disappointment. 

We had not fully realized the need of this association at 
the time we organized; the necessity of such an organiza- 
tion was apparent to some of us, the conditions making 
the association a general need were anticipated, and there- 
fore we undervalue the good the association is doing. The 
protection we enjoy—whether entirely satisfactory or not is 
due beyond any doubt to the existence of this association— 
is a fact many do not realize, and hence there is a lack of 
appreciation and consequently an indifference to the need 
of canvassing for more members. 

Since the organization of this association.the number of 
saw mills has increased, I believe, fully 150 percent—three 
times as many saw mills in Mississippi today as in August, 
1897—and but for the influence of the association the out- 

ut of these would be seeking consumers all over the state. 
fost of these manufacturers are thoroughly in accord with 
association rules and gladly protect members and all legiti- 
mate dealers, but if the association influence were removed 
many manufacturers not counted in this number would 
seek the open field and force the association manufacturer 
to follow suit or else see his trade absorbed by the grab-it- 
all fellow, and in one year there would not nor could not 
exist in this state a legitimate lumber yard. How could 
one exist in competition with the manufacturer? I wonder 
that every dealer in the land does not come to the associa- 
tions and on bended knee ask admission. There can be no 
reason for their failure to join except ignorance of the need 
of the association or else a selfish desire to get all they can 
for no cost to themselves. 

Another proof that some of us do not readily understand 
the association, and because of this are not getting the 
benefits of the association: Recently a member, one of our 
best and most intelligent members and one who has stood 
up to us through thick and thin, wrote me that his trade 
was all going, that the contracts were being given to men 
who hought direct from the mills, and that he had lost 
nearly all bis customers and had been thinking of going 
to contracting himself, so to hold the orders that were 
being filled direct from the mill. He had never made a 
report to me of a single instance where shipments had been 
made to his town. He had on a former occasion said ship- 
ments had been made there and was advised to get up data 
eovering them and forward to the office of the secretary, 
but no record is shown that any claim was ever made to 
him—alsolutely seeing his trade go from him, with the 
power at his command to stop it. The association can 


give deserved protection, but it cannot give it unless we do 
our part of the work. The secretary could not positively 
know unless the members make reports that shipments are 
being made contrary to our rules, and while many of the 
members are getting substantial benefits some are not, and 
I suggest that during this meeting we have an experience 
meeting, something on the order of the Methodists’ experi- 
ence meetings. Let each member give in his own way his 
idea of the association, the good or harm he has experienced 
from his membership, that may be read by the “too busy 
member’ and perhaps do some good in the way of creating 
interest or at least some desire to share the good others 
are enjoying. 

I met by agreement Mr. Carl F. Drake, of Austin, Tex., 
and Mr, James W. Callahan, secretary of the Louisiana 
association, at Lafayette, La., and arranged to call a meet- 
ing of southern Ivmbermen in New Orleans, date not yet 
named. This was by your direction, you remember. I be- 
lieve the meeting contemplated will result in good—that we 
may succeed in organizing retail associations in other states; 
and as soon as Mr. Drake names the date I shall advise you, 
and hen a good representation from this association will 
attend, 

lor the benefit of certain manufacturers who from time 
to time make the assertion that we have on our rolls mostly 
those not entitled to recognition as lumber dealers, I sub- 
mit the following: 

Our membership consists of 40, one of whom started in 
business within the last two months and his stock is not 
complete, hence I give no report from. 

THIRTY NINE MEMBERS’ STOCKS AUGUST 1. 

89 yards, lumber, 109,997,274 feet. 
38 yards, shingles, 7,037,000. 
30 yards, sosh etc., value $24,290. 
The average stock of lumber carried is 281,350 feet. 
The average stock of shingles carried is 185,184. 
The average stock of sash and doors is valued at 

$809.68, 

Of the stocks reported above only four were below 75,000 
feet of lumber and 75,000 shingles. They are all at small 
towns but have promised to increase their lines at once. 
They are, in fact, fully up to the requirement now. 

I have reports as follows covering the stock bought and 
received for the twelve months ending August 1. Some of 
our members commenced business within the last eight 
months; those | have not counted in the list: 

Thirty-one dealers have received in last twelve months 
2,321 carloads of lumber, an average of 75 cars to the 
member, 

Thirty-one dealers have received in same time 400 carloads 
of shingles, an average of 124% cars to the member. 

Twenty-seven members have received in the twelve 
months $83,279.64 worth of sash ete, an average to the 
member of $3,084.43. 

Thirty-one members have increased their stocks 27 per- 
cent since joining. 

We have reports from six members who date their stock 
keeping within the last eight months. They report 135 car- 
loads of lumber received in eight months, an average to the 
member of 22% cars in eight months. 

Four report having received in the eight months 238 car- 
loads of shingles, an average of 6 cars to the member in 
eight wonths, 

: Three report for eight months $8,250 worth of sash and 
aoors, 

No association in the land can boast of a better showing, 
everything considered. With the mills right at our doors, 
where stocks can be replenished in from two to five days, 
the average stock carried by our members is most satisfac- 
tory and fully up to the association requirements. 

The increase in stock after joining the association, re- 
ported to be 26 percent, shows the good influence and the 
beneficial reru't of enjoying protection ; yards have increased 
their stocks because their trade demanded it. Lumber deal- 
ers not members should think of this and it should influ- 
ence them to join us. The benefit enjoyed in the past should 
be doubled in the coming year; with the increase of mem- 
bers and the gain of mill co-operation our members reap a 
greater percentage of benefit. 

As you are aware,I have for the last four months published 
the Bulletin, selling space for advertising. I find this re- 
quires too much of my time and I am unable to continue 
it and will not issue the same again, except as a monthly 
list of members. From the experiment we received from 
ads. $96 and paid out for printing $34 and postage $8, 
making a net gain for the publication of $54. This I fully 
report in my treasurer’s statement. 


The following address was made by FE. A. Hill: 


The [lechanic’s Lien Law. 


I do not think there is a man present who has not felt 
the necessity of a different lien law from our present one, 
and perhaps there are some present who think it is only 
necessary to call the attention of the legislature to our 
needs and they will promptly enact laws for our relief. I 
have given the subject some time and attention and was 
engaged a few years ago in an endeavor to get a change in 
the law. I succeeded in finding out some of the difficulties 
in the way. Although we had advice of competent attor- 
neys, we got the bill so far as to get it before a committee, 
who promptly rejected it as a “blow against the poor man.” 
I did not get before that committee. I think if I had I 
could have explained to my satisfaction, if not to theirs, 
that the law needed and the one asked for was clearly 
needed in the interest of the honest poor man—a law that 
would put out of business the rascally contractor who makes 
a business of taking contracts low with a view of beating 
material men and labor out of honest dues, often conniving 
with the owner to do this. 

I have talked with many attorneys concerning our law 
and they say that the present lien law is a good one and 
experience of several years has not produced in it any 
flaws. This is all true to a certain extent. When I call 
their attention to the fact that the common law, if taken 
advantage cf, will do all this lien law will do, they frankly 
admit it to be true. 

One of the most serious losses now comes from the need 
of a more efficient lien law for the protection of material 
men. I have examined the lien laws in nearly all the 
states of the Union, and have found the lien law of Mis- 
sissippi, as it now stands, at the foot of the list in relation 
to its value to the material men. . 

Let us look a little further into this proposition of the 








present Mississippi lien law to protect the poor man an@ 
compare {it with the Illinois lien law. The Mississippi iaw 
permits, as does the Illinois law, any man to take a contract. 
no matter how poor he may be. The Mississippi owner can 
eonnive with the contractor, who can throw up the uneom- 
pleted contract. ‘The owner can claim he has paid the con- 
tractor nearly all and has little left, which the faw allows 
him to use to complete his work. It does not matter even 
if the owner has promised the material man he will see 
him paid. The best legal talent in the state will tell you 
you are left unless you serve a written notice on the owner, 
It is not possible to commit this fraud in Illinois, as the 
owner has to inform himself of the contracts made by hig 
contractor and the contractor has to give this information 
to the owner, and it all has to be recorded with a copy of 
the contract where each one can see it. The owner be- 
colaes responsible for these bills and yet he cannot be inacie 
to psy more than the contract calls for unless he fails to 
comply with the law. This makes him careful to whom be 
lets contracts. 

The object of this retail association {gs for mut'fal pro- 
tection, to aid each other in making the business of retail- 
ing lumber profitable. It is clearly within its province to 
ald in gettirg a better lien law for Mississippi for nie- 
chanics’ and subcontractors’ Hens. How to —- to do 
this can best be attained by a meeting of members only, and 
I propose such a meeting before this annual meeting breaks 
up. There is no time like the present to do work of this 
kind. I shall be glad to meet with you and will submit a 
plan which. if not acceptable, will at least serve as a 
foundation for a better one by wiser heads. 


Short discussions of Mr. Hill’s paper followed by 
Messrs. Foerichs, Hubbard, Eagan, Barrett, Burton, 
Harty and Alexander. . 

The secretary read a paper presented by Met L. Saley, 
of the editorial staff of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
which in full was as follows: 


Ethics of the Lumber Trade. 

In our personal relations we are all very careful that we 
treat one another in a gentlemanly way. We recognize the 
fact that the character of our personal contact with others 
tells the bringing up we had. Moreover, we insist that the 
man who meets us face to face must treat us respectfully. 
Men who have not observed this requirement have been 
known to have their heads knocked off, and served even 
worse than that. These men as a rule get their just deserts, 
for if by the time a man has reached the age of discretion 
he has not learned to be decent it is as well for him and 
others that he be taught with a club. This system of ethics 
is recognized and enforced in every civilized country as well 
as in countries which are not by us called civilized. Even in 
those sections of the country where there is no written law 
there is an unwritten law that when people meet face to face 
they show respect for one another. In a country where I 
tarried for a while there is a graveyard in which there are 
many mounds and not one of the men whose remains lie 
there died a natural death. ‘They neglected to respect the 
unwritten law of ethics of which we are speaking and day- 
light was let through them, 

But how we are liable to degenerate as soon as we turn our 
backs on one another. Then too often the devil, if there be 
such a creature. takes us by the hand and leads us. His tail 
must swish in delight when our intentions toward our fellows 
are known, When our backs are thus turned we forget to 
respect our neighbor, our brother in trade. His rights are 
repudiated. In some mean way we may insinuate that our 
lumber is better than this or that he will not treat his cus- 
tomers square, when all the time we have not one reason to 
believe that he is not as upright in his dealings as we are. 
Down the road a dozen miles or so from us our neighbor is 
selling lumber—seeking to earn a living for his family as we 
are for ours—and if we can reach over the, division line and 
get a bill which we know ought to go to him we gloat over it. 
We have been ‘cute, smart, mean, though of course we never 
call ourselves mean to others. It seems to me it must make 
the angels weep to see so many business men gloating over 
the advantages they take of others. Business everywhere is 
honeycombed with deception and intense selfishness. We have 
no desire when on the great business race course to come 
in neck and neck with our competitors but we want to come in 
far ahead of them, and if the flag drops in their faces and 
shuts them out we rejoice over their discomfiture and dis- 
tress, thinking what mighty smart creatures we are. Live 
and let live is akin to the golden rule, and to that rule the 
great mass of humanity pays no allegiance. 

The retail association was formed for the purpose of cor- 
recting some of these human errors: for the purpose, we may 
say, of paring off these measly corns on our toes which pre- 
vent us from walking upright as a free and honest man 
should walk. The efforts of the associations everywhere are 
to influence men to do right. It is the aim of the associa- 
tions to influence the wholesale dealers to respect the rights 
of the retail trade and also to influence the retail dealers 
to respect the rights of one another. It was not launched 
as a one-sided proposition but for the purpose of putting a 
check bit on all sides. We are doing only a half of our duty 
when we induce or force others to treat us as they should; 
the other half consists in our treating them as we should. 

A neighborly, even a brotherly, feeling has oftentimes been 
brought about by the action of our associations. Often to 
meet a man is to like him, and often at the association 
meetings unreasonable dislikes have melted away. To know 
men at their best we must associate with them. The worst 
men are those we have never seen. They live over in the 
next county or in the next state—somewhere out of reach 
of eye or hand. If it were in our minds to do a deliberate 
wrong to a man, other things being equal, would we select 
the one with whom we have associated, or the other whom 
we have never seen? Certainly the latter, unless we are 
unlike humanity at large. 

We must admit that in the deliberations of numbers there 
is wisdom. This is owing to the fact that in the assembly 
the individual has a desire to show at his best. Very likely 
you and I would condemn in a third party the very act of 
which individually either of us might be guilty. We do not 
want to be regarded as rotten at the core. Therefore when 
we come together as an association our voice is for the 
right—that is, for the right as we understand it; and if we 
go by that standard we are generally on safe ground. If we 
all did as well as we know how, the dawning of the mil- 
lennium would be with the rising of tomorrow’s sun. 

Association influence has materially improved the ethics 
of the lumber trade. Dealers have met at the association 
meetings and become acquaintances and then friends. Not 
infrequently the mean man has been made to feel ashamed 
of himself. In scores of cases the wholesaler has been con- 
vinced that his best interests lie with the yard man instead 
of with the consumer, and he has cheerfully turned his face 
in the direction of his convictions. The yard man has in 
many instances been convinced that he was acting the part 
of a swine by claiming everything in sight and has discarded 
the swine’s clothes and come out a man. And yet there are 
improvements to be made, : 

I understand there is a sore within the jurisdiction of your 
association that as yet has not been healed. If a sore were 
on your body or mine and our physician failed to cure it, 
what would we do? Call in another doctor, wouldn't we? 
We would not be content to die because our disease was a 
subdued by the skill of one man. In case of differences I 
is often well to have a mediator come in, Cool, unprejudiced, 
aiming only that justice shall be done to both sides, his pres- 
ence not infrequently is highly beneficial. t 

I thank you, my friends, for your kind invitation to mee 
with you, and seeing that engagements prevent, I write — 
few words to insure you of my respect for the Mississipp 
state association and its members. Mat L. SALEY. 


The paper was listened to attentively and a motion 
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was made and carried that it be made a part of the min- 
utes of the meeting. 
At this juncture a recess was taken until the after- 
noon. 
The Afternoon Session. 


The afternoon session was called to order at 2:30 
o'clock. By general request the paper presented by Met 
L. Saley, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, was reread by 
Mr. Burton. e 

This was followed by the reading of a letter from Sec- 
retary Harry A. Gorsuch, of the Missouri, Kansas & 
Oklahoma Association of Lumber Dealers, which also was 
made part of the minutes of the meeting, after which 
addresses were made by Jno. E. Williams, H. N. Alexan- 
der, W. S. Phillips and others. 7 

Reports from the various committees were submitted, 
including one from the committee on resolutions, as fol- 
lows: 

The Resolutions. 

Whereas, Certain members of this association report that 
a manufacturer of lumber sold and shipped lumber to 4 
considerable amount direct to a consumer at a town where 
there are three association members. On investigation it Is 
learned that the sale and shipment were made as reported, 
but with the consent and approval of one of the association 
members, and in consideration of a commission satisfactory 
to that member, and therefore practically the sale being 
made by the association nrember though shipped to the con- 
sumer; therefore be it 

Resolved, By this association, that shipment made to 
consumers by consent of a member of the town to which 
shipment is made is not contrary to the rules of this associa- 
tion. and any commission received on such sale shall be 
understooc to be u profit to the dealer and not subject to 
division between all members at the town in question. Be 
it further 
gee That the case above referred to is declared not 
in violation of the association rules, and the commission 
agreed on is not subject to division between the other asso- 
clation members. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this association are tendered 
the lumber trade newspapers which have been represented 
here, either by members of their several staffs or by most 
entertaining letters, and for their efficient work in the cause 
of lumbermen’s associations, 

Resolved, also. That we recommend the effort of Mr. 
Cc. F. Drake. of the Texas Lumber Association, and Mr. Cal- 
lahan. of the Louisiara association, in conjunction with 
our own secretary's efforts, looking toward organizations 
of retail associations in all southern states, 

Resolved, further, That our thanks are due and are 
hereby tendered to all who have in any way contributed 
to the suecess of this meeting. especially to our efficient 
stenographer, Miss Georgia Brasfield. and to Mrs. Hemmett 
for the beautiful bouquet which ornaments our president’s 


able. 
, Resolved, That whereas God in his infinite wisdom has 
seen fit to remove from our midst our valued friend and 
brother and a former member of the board of directors of 
this association, C, Alsen, and that while we bow in humble 
submission to the Divine will. we feel that we have sus- 
tained a great loss and that while we have lost our brother 
has gained in that he has been removed from earth where 
he was engaged in fitting up mansions for mortals to a 
house not made with hands and fitted for immortals. 
Resolved. That we deeply sympathize with the bereaved 
family of the deceased and that a copy of these resolutions 
be sent them and that they be put on the minutes of this 


association. 
(Signed) KE. W. Burton, 
Hi. W. Watson, 
B. A. HI, 
Committee. 


The resignation of Director D. W. Evans was accepted 
and Robert Barrett was elected to fill the vacancy in the 
directorate caused by Mr. Evans’ resignation; with which 
action the convention adjourned. 


The Hoo-Hoo Concatenation. 


Vicegerent Snark FE. A. Hill, of the northern district 
of Mississippi, held a rousing concatenation at Jack- 
son, following the retail meeting, September 3. The 
candidates, eight in number, were assembled at the 
Lawrence house. at 8:30 o’clock in the evening. They 
were then blindfolded, incarcerated in a big cage on a 
wagon and driven through the main streets of the 
city, a large number of members of the Hoo-Hoo order 
following in procession behind the wagon. The turn- 
out attracted great attention and amusement from the 
hundreds of spectators who lined the streets. The pro- 
cession marched to Pythian hall where the concatena- 
tion was held. The officers were: 

Snark. E. A. Hill: Senior Hoo-Hoo, J. KE. Williams; 
Junior Hoo-Hoo, D. J, Batchelder: Bojum, H. B. Bostwick; 
Secrivenoter, W. G. Harlow: Jabberwock. J. F. Wilder; Ar- 
canoper, W. S. Phillips; Gurdon, R. H. Barrett. 

The following were the initiates: 


H, N. Alexander, Greenville, Miss. 
wnichara Westley Bonds, T. P. A. Q. & C. R. R., Meridian, 
Miss. 


John George Toole, J. G. Toole Manufacturing Company, 
Jackson, Miss. 

George Hatton Beekman, Beekman Lumber Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Eugene Fisher Jones, Jackson Lumber Company, Jack- 
son. Miss, 

Will'am Scott Dalton, Keystone Lumber Yard, Yazoo 
City, Miss. 
wetty Jared Hammett, Pass. Agt. Q. & C. R. R., Jackson, 
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Woman's Darling Pugh, Yazoo Transportation Company, 
Yazoo City, Miss. - 


After the concatenation a delightful “on-the-roof” 
session was held in Pythian hall and the festivities 
continued until a late hour. Those who were present 
tt the concatenation and assisted in the proceedings were 
the following: 5991, 7360, 6409, 658, 1335, 170, 5518, 
1472, 7678, 5996, 7468, 844, 7473, 6618, 7474, 8181, 5478. 


PPAR 
A Thorough Representative. 


Smith—Do you see that darkey walking over there armed 
Wth a whitewash pail and brush? 
Jones— Yes, 
Smith—Well, he represents the leading industries of the 
Taw valley. 
ones—How is that? 
8m'th—His color represents the coal, and the whitewash 
salt and sugar. 
ones—But what about the timber interests? 
yptaith—on, didn’t you natice his lumbering galt?—The 
lan Miner, 





GalDepartment 


REVIEW OF THE TRADE. 
The miners’ convention at Hazleton, Pa., closed last 
week without any friction that looked especially squally 
for production, and while some friction may develop at 


mines the trade breathes easier. It is now mainly a 
matter of getting coal forward from mines to destination. 
September is too young to show what the month’s record 
is to be in demand, but with the expected let-up in in- 
quiry in the east prospects are that coal in ample 
quantities will be offered to the west if there shall be 
cars with which to move it. The past week has not 


witnessed any modification of the serious condition of 
stocks in the west. Some coal is coming forward but it 
does not approximate the proportions of the flood that 
is needed to place the trade on Easy street. Chicago, 
perhaps, has fared worst in receipts. The Lake Superior 
region has been cared for fairly well and Milwaukee and 
other upper ports on Lake Michigan have comparatively 
little cause for complaint, but the docks at Chicago are 
gaunt for this time of year. Judging by former stand- 
ards, they should now be well filled and there should be 
a brisk movement of coal to the country. The rail re- 
ceipts are fairly satisfactory when compared with de- 
mand, but there are no accumulations. Moderate stocks 
of coal, held by jobbers for several months at western 
junctions points, were with the closing days of August 
pretty thoroughly cleaned up and shippers have little 
surplus coal on hand, In fact they had not enough coal 
late last week to answer the fairly large call and every 
car that was anywhere within reach was started forward 
to help meet the excessive demand. If the car supply 
permit there will probably be more generous receipts 
this month. 

A brisk movement of anthracite to Missouri river ter- 
ritory continues and it looks as if the season’s needs for 
that frontier section of the anthracite trade will be 
pretty well cared for with the August and September 
movement. But at intermediate territory, as for ex- 
ample throughout lowa, the dealers are lukewarm in 
accumulating anthracite coal. They have had no reduc- 
tion in the freight rates and say they will not buy 
anthracite until the call from their customers shall 
make purchase imperative. Throughout that territory 
the agents of coke and of West Virginia smokeless are 
preaching the doctrine of substitution with earnestness 
and, according to their own reports, with gratifying suc- 
cess. But whether when it comes to the pinch the farmer 
and the tradesman will give up anthracite for a cheaper 
fuel is a question, but the anthracite seller awaits the 
issue with confidence. Locally at Chicago the trade in 
anthracite is quite moderate and throughout adjacent 
regions it is much the same way. Prices are firmly es- 
tablished at the September circular and shippers con- 
tinue their previous policy of naming quotations only 
for the current month’s delivery. 

Looking at the bituminous coal trade in an expansive 
way, it is difficult to forecast the future; it is difficult 
to say whether competition will grow or decrease. In 
Illinois the elements of consolidation are still at work 
but the detail work of buying several hundred mining 
properties and of financing a company of perhaps $100,- 
000,000 capital is a great consumer of time, and the 
winter will perhaps have passed away before the results 
of the present negotiations shall be accurately known. 
In the east, where the combination idea first took root, 
the outiook is not especially bright for the consolidated 
companies. It is said that in-the Pittsburg district a 
large number of independent properties are being opened 
and that while the present demand for fuel is ample to 
consume the coal produced the time is undoubtedly 
coming when output will be largely in excess of demand, 
and then the effect upon prices.may be serious. In West 
Virginia, too, the development of new mining enterprises 
is very active. Railway companies are trying to gather 
the active mines into few clusters under proper control, 
but the suppression of new plans has not yet been worked 
out in a practical way. The bituminous coal interests 
of the country are too vast to be bottled up with facility. 
Just how vast these interests are is indicated in a way 
by the late annual statement of railway traffic by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. For the year ended 
June 30, 1900, the total freight carried by the railroads 
of the United States amounted to 1,101,680,238 tons. 
The amount of bituminous coal transported was 214,- 
082.190 tons; of anthracite 96,938,131; and of coke 
43,106,301, a grand total of 354,126,622 or over 30 per- 
cent of the entire traffic of the country. 

There is still hesitation in the fall trade of bituminous. 
Improvement is noted but it is slow and of moderate 
proportions. The car shortage is spreading gradually 
and is really the force that is maintaining the market 
for bituminous coal. Of course many cars are used in 
construction work, but the railroads are still ordering 
more cars and the car builders are rushing construction. 
These conditions imply active trade ahead, which by im- 
plication seems to forecast a much more active demand 
for bituminous coal in the near future. The temper of 
the bituminous trade is somewhat stronger, if actual 
prices are not. Following the rise in prices of dock 
coal, mentioned last week, values are without noticeable 
change, but there is less inclination among some of the 
larger producers to recognize the current quotations and 
they are withdrawing in a manner from the market. 
They are permeated with the sentiment that coal is 
worth a little more money than the quotations at which 
it is now selling. . 


GEORGIA RED CYPRESS. 


Edwin A. Hallam, president of the Red Cypress Lum- 
ber Company of Macon and Pretoria, Ga., is in Chi- 
cago this week on a short visit with his father, who 
resides here, having just come from a pilgrimage to the 
Pan-American Exposition, and on Wednesday was a 
visitor at the office of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. He 
visited the trade while in Buffalo, and has given some 
attention to business matters in this city also. He re- 
ports an excellent condition of trade for all classes of 
cypress lumber, though with a little less urgent de- 
mand recently for factory lumber. On June 29 the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN illustrated and described the 
plant and operating methods of Mr. Hallam’s company 
and particularly referred to the drying system it em- 
ploys, somewhat uncommon among cypress mills, of 
stacking its stock on end under sheds. By this plan 
both ends of the board are quickly and thoroughly air 
dried, and Mr. Hallam stated during his visit at the 
office that this thoroughly seasoned stock found great 
favor with the trade. It is sorted in stacking for dry- 
ing and after thorough air drying the process is given 
the finishing touches in the dry kiln. The company has 
several million feet of stock now under its sheds, and 
this system of drying and the excellent quality of tim- 
ber upon all sides of the Pretoria mill account in part 
for the excellent business which the Red Cypress Lum- 
ber Company has built up since its beginning in Octo- 
ber, 1899. This Pretoria cypress is of large size— 
one 10-foot tree having been manufactured, and an- 
other 74 feet in diameter having recently been cut— 
but, what is more remarkable, it has reached this size 
under such favorable conditions that there are notably 
few of the hollow trunks usually common among big 
cypress trees. 

It seems to be the popular impression that the finest 
cypress in the country grows in Louisiana. No finer 
grows anywhere, but that state gained and has held 
its pre-eminence because it had the largest compact 
body of cypress, the most mills and the largest product. 
Furthermore, the Louisiana product has been well ad- 
vertised. On the south Atlantic coast, however, there 
are extensive areas of cypress as fine as are to be found 
anywhere in the country. The timber of the Red Cy- 
press Lumber Company lies on the Ogeechee river a 
short distance west of Savannah, with the mills located 
at Pretoria, a milling town on the Savannah & States- 
boro road. The eastern trade does not need to be told 
of the merits of south Atlantic coast cypress, for a 
number of strong companies have for years been manu- 
facturing and shipping it, but in the interior and west- 
ern part of the country that product is as yet little 
known, though from Mr. Hallam’s visit it seems likely 
that western consumers will have an opportunity to 
test its quality. 
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WESTERN FLORIDA NEWS. 


PENSACOLA, FLA., Sept. 3.—Entries at the custom 
house for the past week were three steamships of 6,110 
tons register and two sailing vessels of 941 tons regis- 
ter. Clearances were nine steamships and one sailing 
vessel. The wood cargoes were: 

Scotland, 33,000 feet of lumber and 1,561,000 feet of 
timber. 

Havana, 351,000 feet of lumber. 

Ireland, 2 277.000 feet of timber. 

France, 65.000 feet of lumber and 435,000 feet of timber. 

Germany, 953.000 feet of timber. 

New York, 180.667 feet of lumber. 

England, 42,000 pounds of oars, 45.000 pounds wood 
handler, 45.000 pteces oak staves, 40,000 feet oak lumber 
and 150,000 feet pitch pine lumber. 

The shipment above, to New York, went by the steam- 
ship Mae, the first of the New York-Pensacola line 
of steamers to make the return trip. This line will 
open up a new field for the lumber shippers here. 
The Evelyn, the first of these steamers, as before re- 
ported, went ashore seven miles west of Pensacola bar. 
She has not yet been floated. 

The stock of sawn and hewn timber at Ferry Pass 
remains about the same, 40.000 pieces, the arrivals and 
shipments about keeping pace. 

Pickett Jones, in charge of the branch of Baars, Dun- 
woody & Co. at Mobile, is in the city with his family, 
visiting relatives. 
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A BIG TIMBER DEAL. 


One of the largest deals in timber lands that has been 
reported in the white pine district this year was effected 
late last week by E. 8. Shepard, the timber lanu dealer 
of Rhinelander, Wis., on behalf of C. A. Goodyear, the 
well known lumber manufacturer of Chicago and Tomah, 
Wis. Mr. Shepard estimated and bought for the latter 
gentleman a tract of 16,000 acres of pine land in St. 
Louis and Itasca counties, Minnesota, the sellers being 
Dr. Daniels, a prominent resident of Rhinelander, and 
Henry Turrish, of Duluth. The bulk of the timber is 
located in towns 65 and 66 of ranges 17, 18, 19 and 20 
west, and lies along the Vermillion, Pelican and Ash 
rivers, all of which flow northward into Rainy river 
and Lake of the Woods. The timber is equally tributary 
by rail to Duluth or the Mississippi river. The tract 
was estimated to contain 200,000,000 feet of white and 
red pine of a fine quality, being long bodied and smooth 
and running in size less than ten logs to the thousand 
feet. The consideration named in the deal was $600,000. 
This deal places Mr. Goodyear in the front rank of timber 
land owners, as he has in addition about 100,000,000 feet 
in Vilas county, Wisconsin, in which section he has been 
logging for some time. 

Besides the above, Mr. Shepard purchased two smaller 
tracts for Mr. Goodyear on the same day, also located in 
Vilas county, amounting to about 1,000,000 feet, the 
sellers being local parties. 
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THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 4.—Figures showing the 
receipts and shipments of white pine lumber from Minne- 
apolis during August, while they do not make as good a 
showing as manufacturers had been led to believe they 
would, yet show that shipments during the month have 
increased from this point 18 percent as compared with 
the same month a year ago. The record for the month, 
however, is considerably short of that of August, 1899, 
the largest month in the greatest year the white pine 
lumber manufacturers at this point ever had. The total 
increase in the shipments of white pine lumber for 190] 
up to September 1, as compared with the same period 
a year ago, is 46,385,000 feet, or an average increase of 
15 percent. In spite of the falling off in August ship- 
ments as compared with 1899 the record for the first 
eight months of the year is nearly as large as the corre- 
sponding period in the best previous year, 1899, 

Shipments for August, 1901, show an increase of 7,745,- 
000 feet over the same month last year. Receipts at this 
point for the year as compared with the same period in 
1900 are 24 percent greater. 

The first half of August this year probably equaled the 
record of the first half of 1899, and greatly exceeded 
the first half of August, 1900. The falling off in ship- 
ments began about the third week in the month and is 
partly accounted for from the fact that the car shortage 
then became acute. This also makes a wide discrepancy 
in the total shipments for August this year as compared 
with the banner month of 1899. In that year the harvest 
was considerable later than it was this season and the 
car shortage did not develop acutely until away into Sep- 
tember. As a result lumber was shipped out as raphoy 
as it was ordered and the record that year was a phe- 
nomenal one. It is probable that September, 1901, 
will make a much better showing as compared with both 
1900 and 1899 than did August, owing to the fact that 
the car shortage will be partially over during the greater 
part of the month and there will be a freer movement 
of lumber. If present satisfactory conditions in the 
white pine lumber trade continue this is almost certain 
to be the case. 

The table of receipts and shipments for the first eight 
months of the year, inclusive, compared with tue same 
period in 1900, follows: 

- Receipts. - —— Shipments. - 
1900. 1901. 1900. 1901 


January .... 8.055.000 8,745,000 26,220,000 23,415,000 





February . 11,175,000 24,165,000 40,000 
March : 11.040,000 33,600,000 5,000 
April .- 000 8,535, 24,155,000 
Muy -» 6.045.060 . y 
June .... 6,795,000 
DN seov sess 6,975,000 
BURUSE ...sis.00's 7,155,000 

Total ...59,130,000 ; d 303.380,000 
Increase .... 18 000 46,385,000 


Low Water at Stillwater. 

Complaint comes that the stage of the St. Croix river 
at Stillwater is a source of great anxiety to lumber- 
men, especially those dependent upon a log supply by way 
of the river. The June rise brought in a large quantity 
of logs but the works were not prepared to receive them 
owing to low water early in the spring. There are now 
about 450 men at work at the boom company’s sorting 
gap, two miles above Stillwater, and the company is 
making every effort to get the logs out, but owing to the 
sudden drop in the river in the latter part of August 
these efforts seem almost futile and will doubtless prove 
so until there shall be a heavy fall of rain. It would be 
rather unfortunate for the lumbermen at Stillwater 
should operations at the boom come to standstill. There 
is nearly half the winter’s cut of logs still remaining in 
the flowage at Nevers’ dam and these logs have been 
sold to lumbermen at Stillwater and at points down the 
Mississippi, and the latter mills are almost entirely de- 
pendent upon these logs to continue operations. At 
present sorting, rafting and towing are very discouraging 
work. Up to last Saturday night only 164,000,000 feet 
of logs had come through the St. Croix boom this season. 


Joint Tariffs Withdrawn by Coast Lines. 

The three great transcontinental railroads entering 
Minneapolis, the Northern Pacific, Great Northern and 
Soo-Pacific, have announced that, beginning Thursday of 
this week, they will withdraw all joint tariffs by way 
of Minnesota Transfer with the Burlington, Cedar 
Rapids & Northern and Chicago, Iowa & Dakota, Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific, the lowa Central & Western, 
the Muscatine, North & South and the Minneapolis & 
St. Louis to all stations. This action is the result of a 
disagreement over the amount to be allowed these roads 
for hauling lumber and shingles transferred to them 
by the coast lines. The blanket rate which has extended 
from Minnesota Transfer as far south as Kansas City 
and east to Chicago resulted in some of these small lines 
hauling lumber for considerably less than one-half their 
regular rates and in many instances it is claimed that 
the hauling of this lumber did not net them switching 
charges. In the future any product from the coast lines 
passing through Minnesota Transfer to the railroads 
mentioned will be charged for at a rate equal to the sum 
of the two locals; that is, the rate from the coast to 
Minnesota Transfer plus the local rate from Minneapolis 
Transfer to destination. The change, however, does not 
affect the principal trunk lines, Chicago & North-Western, 






Burlington, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and the Great 
Western. 
Car Shortage Continues Acute. 

The car shortage this week is more acute if anything 
than a week ago. Interviews with half a dozen manufac- 
turers today show conclusively that it is almost impos- 
sible to procure cars any time wicnin a fortnight after 
they are ordered on side track, Practically all the roads 
are short of cars and this is especially noticeable this 
week for the reason that many of the orders received in 
August were subject to delivery to retailers on or about 
September 1. 

Minor Mention. 

The Jenkins-Eastman Lumber Company has recently 
filed articles of incorporation with a paid up capital 
stock of $100,000. The company has been formed for 
the purpose of operating a line of yards in southwestern 
Wisconsin. ‘The officers are as follows: H. L. Jenkins, 
Minneapolis, president; J. W. Palmer, Minneapolis, vice 
president and general manager; O. A. Kastman, Platte- 
ville, secretary, The company has purchased the yards in 
that section of Wisconsin which were formerly operated 
by the Kastman Lumber Company, with headquarters at 
Platteville, and Mr. Eastman will have active super- 
vision of the yards, J. W. Palmer will shortly move 
to Platteville to arrange the details of the business. 

The Jenkins-Hagen Lumber Company has sold its yards 
at Morris, Chokio and Johnson, Minn., to the Smith & 
Rogers Lumber Company, of Minneapolis. 

I’, H. Lewis, of Lennan & Lewis, has returned from a 
six weeks’ trip in the east. He made the trip by boat 
from the head of the lakes and after spending a few days 
at the Pan-American Exposition went to various sum- 
mer resorts on the Atlantic coast. 

A. KI. Peterson, of the Hayward Hardwood Company, 
Hayward, Wis., was in Minneapolis for a few days this 
weck looking after matters of business. 

W. Martin, representing the Edwin 8. Hartwell Lum- 
ber Company, Chicago, was one of the heavy purchasers 
at the Minneapolis market this week. 

J. G. Startup, representing the H. J. Miller Lumber 
Company, Seattle, Wash., was in Minneapolis the first 
of this week, en route home from Chicago. 

Robert Fullerton, vice president of the Chicago Lum- 
ber & Coal Company, has been in Minneapolis for the 
past week looking after matters in connection with the 
new cedar mill which his company is about to erect on 
Pullman avenue, St. Paul. Mr. Smith, the builder for 
the company, was also in the city and made estimates on 
the new plans. The company has made partial prepara- 
tions for the new mill by constructing tramways and 
preparing the foundation for the superstructure. Work 
on the building will begin at once and efforts will be 
made to have the mill in operation shortly after October 
1. It will be fully equipped with machinery for halving 
and quartering cedar posts and preparing cedar products 
for the market. About $25,000 will be spent in the con- 
struction and equipment of the plant. 

The following retailers were in Minneapolis during 
the past week: A. F. Strunk, Windom, Minn.; E. IF. 
Westfall, Salem, 8. D.; Ed Larson, Larson & Berquist, 
Winthrop, Minn.; H. C. Behrens, Forest City, Iowa; L. 
Klder, James Elder & Son, Mason City, lowa; Mr. Wood, 
Wood Bros., Milbank, 8. D.; F. H. Henry, Westbend, 
Iowa; S. S. Byholt, Montevideo, Minn.;. J. H. Kggan, 
Vienna, 8. D.; Martin Ausland, Royal Lumber Company, 
Royal, Iowa; S. J. Hagg, Flandreau, 8. D.; Mr. Janson, 
Janson & Hanson, Evan, Minn. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 

Dututu, MINN., Sept. 3.—The saw mill trade is suf- 
fering from the narrow and one-sided view taken of the 
rights of commerce by harbor officers. When men of af- 
fairs were in charge, like the late chief Major Sears and 
his predecessor, Major Quinn, there was no trouble, but 
now it is different, This harbor is too big a thing and 
its commerce is too important to be under even the 
temporary absolute dictation of a man whose experience 
with the handling of large matters is apparently limited. 
In order to do business here local mill firms have to get 
in logs from the lake; in order to get them in they must 
be towed and that the logs may not be lost by storm 
they must be handled in a certain way. The lumbering 
trade is of great importance, one of the chief, in fact the 
chief, business at the head of the lakes. To say that the 
great log and timber traflic must give way to every two- 
for-a-cent excursion boat that wants to get out on its way 
and unnecessarily make trouble is ridiculous. But that 
is what has been said and that is the basis upon which 
the harbor of Duluth-Superior is now maintained. Al- 
most every kick by the marine interest on log towing in 
harbor here has come, so the lumbermen say, from a 
certain little boat that has been condemned as unsea- 
worthy once or twice elsewhere, it is said, and that if 
this be true it has no right to be navigating these waters, 
That an employee of the United States should steadily 
disregard the protests of a great industry to favor a 
30-cent outfit seems remarkable. Lumbermen are indig- 
nant at the turn affairs have taken and are making a 
vigorous kick. , 

The lumber rate from Duluth to Lake Erie ports re- 
mains very firm at $2.50 and is likely to advance. It is 
said that the Chicago rate is a shilling higher and that 
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many boats could be placed here if they were to be 
had. Shipments for the coming month bid fair to be ag 
large as in August, when there were 63,000,000 feet from 
all head of the lake ports, The shipments of the past 
week have been as follows: 


BOAT AND DESTINATION. Feet carried, 









Steamer C, S. Neff, Chicago........ é - 1,000,000 
Steamer City of Toledo, Toledo.. - 375,000 
Schooner Brainard, Toledo ... 625,000 
Steamer J. H. Prentice, Chicago 550,000 
Schooner Middlesex, Chicago .. 800,000 
Schooner Helvetia, Cleveland 955,000 
Steamer Stinston, Cleveland . 500,000 
Steamer Kalkaska, Chicago ............ 850,000 
Bteamer BIGICstic, TOGO 05 cccwccoves 750,000 
Schooner Goshawk, Tonawanda ........ 700,000 
Steamer Mark Hopkins, Tonawanda ..... 750,000 
Schooner Crosswaite, Saginaw ......... 500,000 
Steamer Maine, Cleveland ............. 285,000 
Steamer Linden, Cleveland ............. 1,000,000 

MEIER Gg fataa wis @iale w Wikn ay Aiea oro eR ES 9,840,000 


The steamer Preston, wrecked at Port Coldwell last 
month, was sold here today under the hammer to liqui- 
date the wrecking and salving bill. The schooner One- 
onta, that left here last week with a load of lumber 
and lost 50,000 feet in the lake, was rescued and towed 
to Two Harbors, where she now is, waterlogged, and igs 
being pumped out and can probably get away next week. 

The Duluth & Northern Minnesota road, a branch of 
Alger, Smith & Co.’s lumbering business, filed its annual 
report the other day, showing a profitable year’s busi- 
ness. The road hauls all the logs cut on the Alger, 
Smith & Co, tracts on the north shore and turns them 
over to the Duluth & Iron Range road at the Knife 
river station, 

Miller, Gould & Co., contracting loggers, sue the 
estate of Thomas Nester to recover a balance of $4,648 
said to be due on a timber contract made with W. F, 
Vilas and assumed by the defendants. 

The new mill of Nolan Bros. & Laird, at St. Louis 
station, is running steadily but no shipments can be 
made for a little while yet. The mill has been under 
construction for some time. 

Walworth & Neville, who recently started a telegraph 
cross arm factory at the west end, are shipping about 
a car a day of arms. The company is located at Chicago 
and has factories at various points where proper timber 
is to be had. 

Seyniour Bros., of Foxboro, Wis., makers of barrel 
staves and headings, will locate their factory on Me- 
Kinley lake, near Grand Rapids, and are now getting 
timber and lands. 

A good many concerns are getting into the woods, 
building camps, repairing and building dams ete. and 
otherwise preparing for the winter. The Brooks-Sean- 
lon company is at work on its new 35-mile logging road 
and the Duluth, Virginia & Raily Lake is pushing its 
right of way and buying rails and supplies. Both find 
men good for anything to be searce. The Northern 
Lumber Company is building large camps near the old 
dam site on Embarrass lake and will rebuild the dam, 
but on a larger and better plan than before. It is 
probable that considerable lumbering will be done -there. 
The Tower Lumber Company is rebuilding camps on 
Pike river and will log there heavily. Mitchell & Me- 
Clure will log heavily at Burntside lake, their haul to 
Duluth being more than 100 miles straight away. The 
outlet to Kly lake will be dammed again, two previous 
dams having been blown out by settlers. ‘The Scott- 
Graff Lumber Company is preparing for its new log- 
ging contracts and will build large camps and fix up 
old ones north and northwest of Two Harbors. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 

MARINETTE, Wis., Sept. 4.—The market remains very 
quiet and there were only a few buyers here this week 
looking over stocks. No sales are reported. there is prac- 
tically no pine for sale but there is considerable hard- 
wood on the docks unsold. Shipments this week have 
been very light. The Baldwin and barges loaded at the 
Perley Lowe docks for Buffalo and were the only eastern 
boats jhere. Chicago and Milwaukee shipments were 
also light. Among the buyers here were John O’Brien, 
of Chicago; D. L. Goodwillie, of D. M. Goodwillie & Co., 
Chicago; J. FE. Murray, of the White River Lumber 
Company, of Chicago; W. 0. King, the Chicago hard- 
wood man, and Henry Schroeder, of Milwaukee. 

The Worcester & Munising Company is the name of a 
concern recently organized. C. H. Worcester, of Uuscago, 
at the head of the C, H. Worcester Company, is the head 
of the new company, which purchased 30,000 acres of 
cedar from Nester & Sullivan, of Marquette. The timber 
is located near Munising, Mich., and logging operations 
have already been started. A large shingle mill will be 
built near Munising. The consideration was over $200, 
000. The new concern will have ten years’ sawing at 
Munising. 

The match block factory of the A. W. Clark Company, 
at Menominee, was totally destroyed by fire this week. 
The loss is said to be about $40,000, with insurance of 
nearly $30,000. It was a match block factory with saw 
mill and planing mill combined. : 

The Sawyer-Goodman Company has purchased of the 
Menominee River Lumber Company an island in the = 
near its yard and about ten acres of land on Water stree 
in this city. This increased acreage will be used for addi- 
tional yard room and a bridge is now being built to = 
it in communication with the Sawyer-Goodman mil, 
which is located on an island. / Il 

The Schroeder Lumber Company, of Milwaukee, wi 
conclude all operations in this district this year. wee 
after its business will be in the Lake Superior diets 
The mill which former Governor Scofield is ear pg 
West Superior is cutting 50,000,000 feet for 
Schroeder company this year. 
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Holmes & Patterson, who have bought the brick mill of 
the Kirby-Carpenter Company in Menominee, expect to 
pegin operations in February. They have bought and are 
buying timber to stock tlie mill for years. 


“we 


IN AND AROUND WAUSAU. ..- 

Wausau, Wis., Sept. 4.—Walter Alexander, of the 
Alexander Stewart Lumber Company, has been promi- 
nently mentioned this week by the Milwaukee Journal 
as a possible candidate for gubernatorial honors at the 
next election. Mr. Alexander has been an earnest sup- 
porter of President McKinley in northern Wisconsin 
and has never aspired to public office. It is doubtful 
whether he will look upon the matter seriously or 
allow the gubernatorial bee to buzz in his bonnet, 

H. H. Foster, general manager of the Merrill Lum- 
ber Company at Merrill, has this week moved his 
household effects to Wausau from Merrill and will 
hereafter make his home here. Mr. Foster still retains 
his connection with the Merrill Lumber Company but 
his business does not require his residence in that city. 

The mill of the Barker & Stewart Lumber Com- 
pany will begin operations on Monday, September 9, 
for a run of three months, during which time it will 
cut 3,000,000 feet of timber which the company now 
has on hand. 

Cc. J. Winton, who is now interested in a large tract 
of timber near Portland, Ore., is now in that city, hav- 
ing been called there to look after his interests. 








CHEQUAMEGON BAY NOTES. 


ASHLAND, Wis., Sept. 4.—The amount of lumber 
shipped from the port of Ashland during August 
amounted to over 50,000,000 feet. Last Friday there 
were twenty boats at the mills here waiting for cargoes, 
by far the largest fleet of boats that has been in Ash- 
land this year. This fleet carried over 15,000,000 feet of 
lumber from Ashland consigned to Chicago, North Tona- 
wanda, Detroit and other ports on the lower lakes. 
Prices of lumber remain the same and no sales of any 
importance are being made, on account of nearly all the 
lumber being already bought up. 

During the past week the John O’Brien Lumber Com- 
pany sold several million feet of lumber to Milwaukee, 
Uhicago and eastern parties. Last Friday John O Brien, 
sr., president of the company, was up from Chicago, and 
while in the city sold 2,500,000 feet of lumber, 1,000,000 
feet of it to the Mueller & Sons Company, of Milwaukee, 
purchased by William Kurtztisch. The other sale, 
1,500,000 feet of white pine, was made to Chicago par- 
ties. The lumber comprising these sales is on the docks 
of the R. D. Pike Lumber Company at Bayfield and will 
be shipped immediately. 

On Labor Day the mills closed down to give their em- 
ployees a holiday. The principal feature of the day was 
the log rolling contest for a purse of $100 and the Lati- 
mer gold medal. There were seven contestants for the 
medal and the spectators who lined the banks of Chequa- 
megon bay were treated to a fast and exciting exhibi- 
tion. Allan Stewart, who won the medal last year, was 
ill with typhoid fever at his home in Eau Claire and 
could not come to Ashland to defend his rights. The 
match took nearly two hours and was won by Thomas 
McElrone, of Eau Claire. He will have to win the medal 
again next year before it will be his own. 

The mills on the bay are running day and night ‘and 
the lumber is shipped about as fast as sawed. The rate 
is still $2.50 and will probably remain so for about three 
weeks more, when a rise is looked for. 

Following is the amount of lumber shipped from the 
port of Ashland during the past two weeks: 

Boat AND DESTINATION, Feet Carried. 





Schooner Teutonia, Sandusky ......... 780,000 
Schooner Wayne, Chicago ............ 850.600 
Schconer Peshtigo, Tonawanda ........ 1,000,000 
Schooner Exile, Saginew ...........+. 500,000 
Schooner Burehart, Toledo ............ 250,000 
Schooner Burchart, Toledo (lath)....... 1,100,000 
Schooner Schoolcraft, Buffalo ......... 700,000 
Schooner Nirvana, Loraine............. 800,000 
Schooner Ida Corning, Port Huron..... 550,000 
Schooner Ida Kieth, Detroit........... 600,000 
Schooner Ne!son Bloom, Cleveland...... 700,000 
Schooner H W. Hoag, Detroit......... 350,000 
Schooner White & Friant, East Saginaw. 500,000 
Schooner Oakleaf, Chicago...........6. 600,000 
Schooner Halsted, Chicago............. 700,000 
Schooner Alice B. Norris, Chicago...... 800,000 
Schooner Humer Warren, Detroit...... 400,000 
Propeller Coffinberry, Cleveland......... 650,000 
Propeller James G. Blaine, North Chicago 726,000 
Propeller George Nester, North Tona- 

WL ens Ge CEA ecRKEUOe eee nee es .150,000 
Propeller Alex. Anderson, Cleveland 1,100,000 
Propeller Mueller, Chieago.......... 600,000 
Schooner Donaldson, Cleveland...... ‘ 550.000 
Propeller Nekaggo, Cleveland........... 825,000 
Propeller W, P. Ketchum, Chicago...... 1,200,000 
Schooner Commodore, Buffalo.......... 800,000 
Schooner A. C. Maxwell, Chicago........ 700,000 
Propeller Fred Kelly, Cleveland....... 650,000 
Schooner Tomer Cobb, Cleveland....... 600,000 
Propeller 8. E. Marvin, Chicago........ 700,000 
Propeller George Burnham, Milwaukee.. 650,000 
Propeller J. W. Westcott, Toledo...... - 600,000 
Propeller Samuel Mather, Buffalo...... 975.000 

BOGE cpes Cee des ccdéceeedcerereuer 23,655,000 


The steamer H. A. Root cleared Saturday with 75,502 
feet of lumber to Michipicoten, Ontario, Canada. 





THE PASSING OF CANADIAN-MICHIGAN LOG 
RAFTING. 

Sacivaw, Micu., Sept. 3—The industry of rafting 
Pine logs from Canada to Michigan mills is now a 
thing of the past. The last raft of pine logs to come 

Michigan from Canada reached the Saginaw river 
Tuesday night last, 3.500,000 feet consigned to the 
ginaw Lumber & Salt Company. It was brought here 
ftom Little Current, Ont. It is remembered that under 
provisions of the McKinley tariff act the duty on 





lumber imported from Canada into the United States 
was fixed at $1 a thousand feet. The act also contained 
a clause providing that in the event of any discriminat- 
ing act on the part of any foreign country the duty of 
$1 should be doubled. Prior to that act the Canadians 
imposed a prohibitive tariff of $3 a thousand on pine 
logs exported. When the McKinley tariff act became 
operative the Canadians removed any restrictions against 
the export of pine logs. The result was the building 
up of a great industry in the business of cutting logs 
on Canadian timber limits and rafting them to Michi- 
gan lumber manufacturing points. Michigan capitalists 
went into the Georgian bay district and bought timber 
limits right and left, creating a market for stumpage 
where none had previously existed and causing a raise 
in the price of stumpage of more than $2 a thousand. 

In 1893 there came to Michigan 184,500,000 feet of 
Canadian logs. In 1894 the quantity rafted over here 
was 301,000,000 feet; in 1895 there came over 279,229,- 
743 feet; in 1896 the receipts of pine logs were 274,- 
388,654 feet; in 1897 there was rafted across the lake 
252,344,532 feet. In the meantime the Dingley tariff 
bill came before congress and many eastern Michigan 
lumbermen, apprehensive of the result, made a strong 


fight for the retention of the $1 duty on manufactured * 


lumber, but the American lumbermen who favored the 
$2 tariff were the strongest and that rate was fixed 
in the Dingley bill. The result was the passage of 
an act by the Ontario legislature’ requiring all logs cut 
on crown lands after April 30, 1898, to be manufactured 
in the dominion. As the act did not go into effect 
on logs cut until after April 30 of that year a large 
quantity had been cut prior to that date, and in 1898 
there was rafted to Michigan mills 238,843,024 feet of 
pine logs. 

There was only one thing left, aside from moving 
mills to Canada, and only a few firms found it avail- 
able. It so happened that the act of the Ontario legis- 
lature affected only timber cut on crown lands. There 
was a large quantity of Indian reserve lands containing 
timber and as this did not come under the prohib- 
itory act in question the Saginaw Lumber & Salt Com- 
pany, Pelton & Reid and a few other Michigan firms 
bought timber on Indian reserves and rafted it to their 
mills in Michigan. This explains what many people 
have failed to understand—how Canadian logs were 
rafted across to Michigan after the Ontario prohibitory 
act of 1898. The logs brought over were Indian reserve 
logs. In 1899 42,575,433 feet of these Indian reserve 
logs came to Michigan. In 1900 about 40,000,000 feet 
were rafted over. 

But the Canadians put a quietus upon this business 
by securing an order in council early this spring pro- 
hibiting the rafting of logs cut on Indian reserve lands 
after the present year. 

There has been brought over this season about 28,000,- 
000 feet of these logs, all that were put in last winter, 
and the last raft, as stated, reached the Saginaw river 
last Tuesday night. This explains why the business of 
rafting logs from Canada to Michigan mills is a thing 
of the past. Michigan mills are going to the timber 
instead of the timber coming to the mills, 

From the inauguration of the log rafting industry 
to date there has been rafted from Canada to Michigan 
mills approximately 1,641,000,000 feet of pine logs. 





THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 

Bay City AND SaGiInAw, MIcu., Sept. 3.—Last week 
the Saginaw Lumber & Salt Company sold 3,000,000 feet 
of lumber cut at Parry Sound, Ont., to Buffalo parties. 
It is log run stock. The Saginaw company also has 
a raft of logs on its way down to Sandwich where 
they will be placed in store booms and held until the 
new mill shall be ready to begin sawing next spring. 

During August there were shipped by water from the 
Saginaw river 1,225,000 feet of lumber and 340,000 
pickets. The total water shipments of lumber since 
the opening of navigation were 4,755,617 feet. There 
came into the Saginaw river during August 15,835,478 
feet of lumber, and the total receipts of lumber during 
the season to date were 50,670,897 feet. There also 
came to this river in August 8,996,799 feet of pine logs. 

L. A. Hall, of the New York Export Lumber Com- 
pany and Hall & Munson, of Bay Mills, was in Saginaw 
last Wednesday, going thence to New York. The Hall 
& Munson plant at Bay Mills is doing nicely this year 
and no difficulty is experienced in a the product. 

L. C. Slade says the yard business for August was 
much better than it was for the corresponding period 
of last year. The market is very firm and he is moving 
an unusually large lot of lumber considering the season 
of the year. 

Wickes Bros. are erecting a new brick machine shop. 
It is built outside of the old shop and when finished 
the old shop will be removed. This was necessary in 
order that the operations of the firm might not be 
interrupted. The firm is overwhelmed with business. 

The Handy Bros. saw mill at Jack Pine, Roscommon 
county, has started sawing. The firm secured the old 
Blanchard mill and removed the machinery, replacing 
it with new. This firm manufactures lumber for con- 
version into box shooks. Business has been good this 
season in this line. 

June 5, last, the planing mill of Tinker & Hannah, 
at Alma, was destroyed by fire. Just after the fire the 
firm purchased a site and June 30 began the erection 
of a new mill which is finished and, fully equipped with 
with modern machinery, is in operation. The main 
building is 120x64 on the ground and one story high, 
with a cupola running the entire length to supply light 
and ventilation. The engine and fire rooms, also the 
storage rooms and dry kiln, are of brick with cement 
floors. 

Some local reporters have a funny idea regarding the 





lumber business. An item appears in a daily newspaper 
stating that over 200,000,000 feet of logs pass over the 
Richardson dam at Alpena on the Thunder Bay river, 
besides large quantities of cedar. The total output of 
the Alpena mills is less than 100,000.000 feet and it 
is a well known fact that a large portion of the stock 
for Alpena mills is hauled to Alpena over the Detroit 
& Mackinae railroad. If the reporter had made his 
Pra 20,000,000 feet he would have been approximately 
correct. 

On Thursday fire broke out in the lumber yard at 
Geel’s Siding, six miles south of Roscommon. The yard 
is operated by Frank Goodman, agent for the Commeréial 
bank, Bay City. About 600,000 feet of lumber was 
burned, valued at $7,00), with an insurance of $5,000. 
The mill burned early in the spring and shortly after 
fire destroyed 100.000 feet of logs and 100 cords of wood. 

The Gardner, Peterman & Co. mill at Onaway shut 
down last week, having run out of stock. The plant 
will resume operations in about a month. The Camp- 
bell & Brown Lumber Company’s mill is being operated 
twelve hours a day, the firm having a rush of orders. 
It is reported that the Michigan Central will build a 
line from seme point on the Mackinaw division of the 
road t> Onaway. It would traverse a heavy belt of 
timber and divide the immense freight traffic of that 
tocality with the Detroit & Mackinae. 





TRADE IN TOLEDO. 


ToLEpo, Onto, Sept. 2—August was a busy month and 
the output of lumber large, probably as large as if not 
larger than the output of any other August in the 
record of the market. There was an unusually large de- 
mand for norway bill timber and assortments have be- 
come quite badly broken, necessitating much exchange 
trade. Two by twelve joist have been in active demand 
and are searce at full list price. While some good lum- 
ber has come in of last fall’s cut and also of early spring 
sawing, there is a notable shortage of shop and better 
dry enough for immediate use, and any one having dry 
uppers to No. 1 shop can practically name ‘his own price. 
While large quantities of common lumber have come in 
and stocks of common grades are well assorted and 
ample, dry stock of all kinds is scarce. It is not meant 
to indicate by this that the market has not its usual 
proportion of good lumber but to emphasize the fact 
that this class of lumber has been absorbed as fast as 
in shipping condition. 

We have had much riin the past week, but it has in- 
terfered but little with business. It was needed and 
will be highly beneficial to all interests. 

Local trade continues steady and all are busy who 
handle this trade. ‘The factories which furnish inside 
finish ete. are all running full time. About the usual 
amount of house contracts are offering, with one or 
two large operations. 

Receipts of Imber by lake are about the average, 
David Trotter, Barnes & Mauk, Maclaren & Sprague and 
others receiving cargoes, 

H. C. Sprague went north this week for a business 
trip. 

Most of the lumbermen are home from their various 
summer outings. 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 

CLEVELAND, On10, Sept. 2.—Probably no other city in 
the United States is so largely built of wood as is 
Cleve'and and this alone has made it one of the lead- 
ing lumber markets of the country. Its great planing 
mills and lumber yards are everywhere about the city, 
and to the stranger coming here by boat on entering 
the river the first yard and planing mill of importance 
noticeable would be those of the Nicola Bros.’ Com- 
pany, just at the left of the mouth of the river on 
entering. These yards cover several acres and have 
the appearance of thrift and activity. A little farther 
up are the yards of H. M. Hempy & Son and A, R. 
Sing'etary & Co. Just above these and still on the 
left bank of the river are the Prasse Lumber Company, 
the Simon Lumber Company and W. A. Geist, all largely 
interested in the retail lumber trade. Next above 
these and on the opposite side of the river are the 
yards and planing mill of F. R. Gilchrist & Co. and 
the Cuyahoga Lumber Company, both important fac- 
tors in the local wholesale and retail trade. Next above 
and on the same side of the river are the great yards 
and planing mills of Potter, Teare & Co. and the Mills- 
Gray-Carleton Company. These yards, without doubt, 
occupy more river frontage than any other ten yards 
in the city and both do a large wholesale and retail 
trade. Up a little farther and around “collision bend” 
in the river on the left hand side are the yards of 
the C. H. Gill Lumber Company, M. G. Browne Lumber 
Company, Saginaw Bay Company and the Fisher & Wil- 
son company, a'l having a long river frontage for dock- 
ing purposes and each occupying many acres of land 
for piling or sorting lumber. These yards occupy an 
important place in the wholesale trade of Cleveland and 
each is a prosperous and thrifty concern. 

Still farther up around another abrupt bend in the 
old Cuyahoga river are the yards and planing mili of 
Ralph Gray. On the opposite side of the river and 
occupying a long line of river frontage are the yards 
of the Nicola, Stone & Myers Company, one of the lead- 
ing wholesale lumber companies of the city. A little 
farther up the river on the same side are the spa- 
cious yards of the Cleveland Saw Mill & Lumber Com- 
pany, whose lumber yards, saw mill and planing mill 
without doubt occupy more acreage than any other single 
lumber yard in the city. .The yards named are about 
all the principal river yards and yet the city is dotted 
all over with yards which form a large factor in the 
retail lumber trade of Cleveland. 

On going east out St. Clair street first come the yards 
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and planing mill of the Lake Shore Saw Mill & Lum- 
ber Company, occupying a conspicuous place on the 
lake front and doing a large retail business. On still 
farther in the same direction are the Lake Erie Lumber 
Company’s yards and the Leuer Bros. Company, both 
doing a large retail trade. Going south are the Will- 
son Avenue Lumber Company, the Bohm & Stuhr Lum- 
ber Company, Meade Lumber Company and the Hamlet 
Lumber Company, all paying especial attention to the 
retail trade. Going out Euclid avenue in a southeast- 
erly direction is the branch yard of the Saginaw Bay 
Company, now called the Standard Sash & Door Com- 
pany. ‘Then come the yards of the Barner-Mead Lum- 
ber Company and the Kuclid Avenue Lumber Company, 
each doing a large retail trade. Going out in the west- 
ern and southwestern part of the city the principal 
retail yards are those of the Pearl Street Lumber Com- 
pany, Lorain Street Lumber Company, O. T. Lapham 
Company and Watkins Bros., each handling a large 
amount of lumber in a retail way. There is one other 
wholesale lumber concern in the city that handles in 
a strictly wholesale way only as much if not more lum- 
ber than any other one company of our city, and that 
is the Robert H. Jenks Lumber Company, whose offices 
are in the Permanent building on Euclid avenue. 

Lumber receipts so far this season by boat have been 
about 200,000,000 feet and by cars of hardwoods and 
southern pine about 35,000,000. The receipts by boat 
this week were as follows: 

BOAT AND PORT OF SAILING. Feet Delwered. 
Schooner Our Son, Duluth, Minn........ 1,027,400 
Propeller Pawnee, Duluth, Minn... -- 600,000 
Schvoner M. KE. Orton, Duluth, Minn. 650,000 
Schooner J, 8. Edwards, Duluth, Minn. 650,000 
Propeller Ida E., Black River, Mich.. 850,000 
Schooner W, A. Young, Ashland, Wis 650,000 








Propeller Fred Kelley, Ashland, Wis. 750,000 
Propeller Rhoda Emily, Ashland, Wis 500,000 
Propeller Hi. LB. Tuttle, Ashland, Wis.... 650,000 
Schooner Homer, Ashland, Wis......... 750,000 
Schooner John Ringee, Alpena, Mich..... 400,000 
Propeller Atlanta, Alpena, Mich......... 450,000 


Schooner Mineral State, Baytield, Mich... 500,000 
Propeller Mary McGregor, Port Wing.... 775,000 
Schooner Allegheny, Port Wing.......... 650,000 
Total receipts for the week ........ 9,352,400 

There still continues a scarcity of white pine in No. 

1 shop, fine common, selects and uppers, and the prices 

on these grades are somewhat above the list. 
a see) 


CASUALTIES. 





Arkansas. 
Siloam Springs—The planing mill owned by E. T. Wisner 
was burned August 25. ‘The loss is estimated between 


$10,000 and $12,000, with no insurance, 
Illinois, 
Manengo—The planing mill owned by Edward Pearson 
was burned last week; loss about $3,500, 
lowa. 


Muscatine—The saw mill of the Musser Lumber Company 
was totally wrecked by a boiler explosion September 3, 
fatally injuring three men. 

Kansas. 

Emporia—The Emporia Steam Planing Mill was destroyed 
by tire September 4. Loss and insurance not given. 

Carlisle—The saw and planing mills of Mitchell & Co. 
near Upper Blue Licks, this county, were totally destroyed 
by fire August 28. Loss about $12,000; partially insured. 


Louisiana. 

Bolinger—-S. H. Bolinger & Co.'s saw mill was burned 
September 2; partially covered by insurance. It will be 
rebuilt at once, 

Michigan. 


Hancock—F ire completely destroyed the saw mills of the 
Armstrong-Thilman Company on September 38. ‘The loss 
is $100,000, partially insured. In addition to the buildings 
the entire summer's cut of hardwood, pine and finished 
lumber was destroyed. 

Lakeside—The planing mill, shingle and sash factory of 
N. McGrath & Son was burned September 2, together with 
finished stock, Loss about 50,000; insured for half that 
amount, 

Roscommon (near)—Fire destroyed about 600,000 feet of 
lumber at the yard owned by the Commercial Bank, Bay 
City, Mich., at Gill siding, near this place. It was run by 
Frank Goodman, 

Menominee—A. W. Clark’s saw mill and match factory 
were destroyed by fire August 31. The loss is estimated at 
$50,000; insurance, $32,400, 

Munising—lire on the morning of August 5 destroyed 
the mill of the Forster Lumber Company. Loss, $50,000. 

Minnesota. 

Nickerson—On August 26 the planing mill, general store, 
postoffice and dry sheds en to Delong & Chamberlain 
were destroyed by fire. All the buildings will be rebuilt at 


once. 
New York. 

Milton Center—The saw mil] owned by George Billings 
and Harry Aldrich was destroyed by fire August 29. Loss, 
$8,500; fully insured. 

Perry—David Andrus’s planing and saw mill was burned 
August 29. Loss, $5,000; insurance, $2,000. 

nyder’s Corners near)—Addison Hayner’s saw mill was 
burned August 28. he loss will amount to $1,000. 

Watertown—The saw mill of Snell kepeace, sit- 
uated at Fitzgerald, was burned August 24, Loss between 
$2,000 and $3,000, with no insurance. 

Ohio. 

Akron—Fire caused a loss of $1,500 to the planing mill 

of Immel & Jackson, on August 28, 
Oregon. 

Forest Grove—The Hiatt & Reasoner saw mill at Gales 
Creek was burned August 19, causing a loss of $3,000, with 
no insurance. 

Vermont. 

East Dummerston—Vernon C. Manley’s saw mill was 
burned August 28. Loss about $2,000; insured for $1,500. 
Virginia. 

Petersburg—The planing mill belonging to Mary I. Eames 
was burned last week ; loss, $10,000. 

Texas. 

Corrigan—The saw mill formerly owned by Allen & Wil- 
liams, and which was being removed by Locke, Moore & 
Co., was burned August 30; loss about $2,500. 

British America. 

Quebec—Gignac’s sash and door factory was destroyed 
by fire September 1. Loss, $20,000; partially covered by 
insurance. 

Lower Onslow, N. 8.—The woodworking factory of T. A. 
Barnhill was burned last week, causing a loss of over $4,000 ; 
no insurance, 


THE EASTERN LUMBER FIELD. 





Expectations of Active Fall Trade End Vacations—A Big Attendance for Lumbermen’s Day at 
Buifalo—Heavy Building Record in Philadelphia— Prosperity in Pittsburg—in Maine 
and Maryland Lumber [larkets. 





THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, Sept. 2.—This is Labor Day, a holiday 
that generally marks the close of the vacation season, 
and many lumber dealers are hurrying back to the city 
to get into harness again. Those who are here seem 
well satisfied with the volume of business being done 
and the prospects ahead for the fall and winter. 

There is less grumbling than usual, In fact, it is hard 
to find any one with a pessimistic view of the future. 
Stocks are in fair supply and the inquiry for almost 
any grade and kind of lumber is large. Even the hard- 
wood men view the situation with satisfaction and are 
willing to declare that the summer has not been a 
bad one after all for volume of trade. As for the 
hemlock and spruce handlers and the yellow pine men, 
they stopped complaining a month or so ago. 

W. I. Boyer, of Bryan & Boyer, left today for the 
home office at Asheville, N. C., where he will spend 
a vacation of a week or two, at the same time looking 
over business affairs. * 

After spending several days at the Waldorf, T. H. Me- 
Carthy, of the Ruddock Cypress Company, New Orleans, 
La., accompanied by his wife, sailed for Europe last 
Wednesday on the St. Paul. They go over on a pleas- 
ure trip and will be absent six weeks. 

F, B. Williams, the cypress manufacturer of Pat- 
terson, La., has gone to Saratoga to enjoy the mineral 
waters. 

E. H. Daly, the New York representative of John 
E. Dubois, Dubois, Pa., has returned to the city after 
a pleasant vacation spent among rural scenes in Ver- 
mont. 

Dexter Hunter, yellow pine dealer, of 18 Broadway, 
is taking a vacation at Lake Placid, N. Y. 

A new retail concern is Fleming & Co., at Bath Beach, 
L. 1., which is practically New York city. 

Theodore S. Fassett, of Smith, Fassett & Co., North 
Tonawanda, N. Y., who is chairman of the committee 
of the bureau of information of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, was in the city last week 
on his semi-annval visit of inspection. 

E. F. Perry, secretary of the National Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, will go on his annual vacation 
next week. After a stay at the Thousand Islands, he will 
go to Bulfalo to be present at the Pan-American during 
Lumbermen’s Week. From present appearances there 
will be a big attendance, Mr. Perry having aided mate- 
rially in working up the interest hereabouts. 

Recent visitors included J. M. Mackmer, Peoria, IIl.; 
John J. Kidd, Baltimore; John W. Dixon, of the J. T. 
Dixon Lumber Company, Ronceverte, W. Va.; W. R. 
Clark, of the Detroit Timber & Lumber Company, St. 
Louis, Mo.; John A. Innes, secretary of the Union Lum- 
ber Company, Canton, Pa. 

C. E. Kennedy, of the Shepard & Morse Lumber Com- 
pany, has returned from a business trip in the Adiron- 
dacks. He reports business booming all along the line, 
especially for spruce, for which orders are plentiful and 
prices high; that the Albany market is in excellent con- 
dition and is bare of several sizes of 13-foot spruce; 
Schenectady and other middle New York cities are boom- 
ing and all the retail yards are active and apparently 
contented. 

8. E. Kellar, of Kellar & Mallett, is expected back 
from a Chicago business trip this week. 

F. W. Naylor, of the Shepard & Morse Lumber Com- 
pany, is on his vacation. A trip to the Pan-American is 
to be followed by a week at Nashville, Tenn. 

Richard 8. White, of John C. Orr & Co. and president 
of the New York Lumber Trade Association, will soon 
return from a vacation in Canada. 


The Week’s Charters. 


The week shows no improvement in the offering of 
timber freights from the gulf and rates are easier, from 
90s to 92s 6d to the United Kingdom and continent. 
Deal freights from the provinces remain quiet. The 
last fixture was at 35s, Bay of Fundy to west coast of 
England. Time boats are offered with considerable free- 
dom, though there is little or no response from char- 
terers, Owners are endeavoring to obtain 4s to 4s 3d 
for periods of six and twelve months, but this range ap- 
pears unattractive. 

There is little inquiry for lumber tonnage from the 
gulf to River Plate. Vessels are offered freely for 
forward loading upon the basis of $14 to Buenos Ayres, 
but shippers’ views are below this rate. In one instance 
$13.50 was accepted to Montevideo f. 0. b. November 
loading. From the provinces several charters are re- 
ported to Buenos Ayres at $10 to $10.25. From Bos- 
ton and Portland the rate is $9, A few lumber orders 
are in the market, gulf to Rio, with bids of $14 sub- 
mitted, but vessels of a suitable character are not ob- 
tainable. For West India tonnage demand continues 
moderate for both the outward:and home voyages, but 
shippers find difficulty in covering their requirements 
owing to the season’s risk. Rates for coasting lum- 
ber tonnage continue strong, $5.75 Brunswick to New 
York having been bid and declined in several instances. 

Following are some of the fixtures for the week: 


Steamer Somerhill, Pensacola to Holland, timber, 95s; 
option United Kingdom, 97s6d. Prompt. 
Steamer Indeficienter, gulf to Naples and Trieste, timber, 
108 “ng? tton, P 1 d Ship Island to t 
eamer atton, Pensacola an sland to two 
ports, west coast of England, timber, 92s ba. 


Steamer Dora, St. John, N. B., to west coast of England, 
deals. 378 6d. September. 

Steamer Southgate, Bay of Fundy to west coast of Eng. 
land, deals, 35s. September. 

Bark Francesco, Pensacola to Genoa, timber, 101s 3d 
October. 

Bark Angara, Boston to Montevideo, lumber, $9. 

Schooner Laconia, Bridgewater, N, 8., to Buenos Ayres, 
lumber, $10.25; option Rosario, $11.25. 

Bark F. B, Lovitt, Sherbrooke, N. S., to Buenos Ayres, 
lumber, $10. 

Steamer Ethelbrytha, Jacksonville to Santiago, ties, 26 
cents. 

Schooner Mola, Apalachicola to Fort Spain, lumber, $9. 

Schooner Pearline, New York to Trinidad, lumber, $5 un- 
der, $4.50 on deck. 

Schooner Mary E. Morse, Ship Island or Mobile to Colon, 
lumber, $10. 

— Florence R. Hewson, Moss Point to Sagua, lum- 
ber, $8. 

Schooner Future, Savannah to Fairhaven, lumber, $6.52%, 

Schooner Gladys, Kernandina to Perth Amboy or New 
York, lumber, $5.75; ties, 18 cents. 

Schooner W. H, Sumner, Brunswick to New York, lumber, 
$5.62. 

Schooner Charles H. Valentine, Savannah to New York, 
$5.75; option New Haven, $5.87. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 

BuFFALo, N. Y., Sept. 4—August brought to Buffalo 
by lake 63,339,000 feet of lumber, or more than half 
the entire amount for the season, the total being 134,- 
314,000 feet, as against 90,243,000 feet. This being just 
a half more than for the season past to date, it ought 
to be satisfactory. Still it is doubtful if there is any 
more lumber here than there was last May. Receipts 
of shingles were 67,000,000, as against 86,756,000 a year 
ago to date. Some lath is also coming in by lake; the 
amount for the season is 6,288,000, there having been 
on'y 1,500,000 to date last season. 

There is a general stiffening of lake lumber freights, 
though no advance has been obtained here yet. The 
barge owners are looking for more before long, but 
do not seem to be in any hurry. 

The second outing of the Lumber Exchange, which 
was ordered at the outset of the season, did not come 
off. The fact is that there is enough in the line of 
amusement here this summer without looking for much 
more, 

Labor: Day shut practically all the lumber offices 
and yards, though it was noticed that there were some 
men in most of the yards at work, apparently prefer- 
ring a day’s pay to the weariness of a parade. Men are 
scarce as a rule, in spite of what is generally ca'led 
high wages. There have not been men enough on the 
lumber docks this summer to do the work properly. 

John Ryder, long the head sawyer on the Mississippi 
tract of the Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Company, who 
has been to see the Pan-American Exposition lately, 
has now gone back to start the saw for the fall run. 
A good stock of logs is reported. 

The strike in the Buffalo woodworking mills does 
not appear to have amounted to much. The men had 
small chance of success with business in its present 
condition. 

Among the trade visitors this week are Edwin A. 
Hallam, president of the Red Cypress Lumber Company, 
Macon, Ga.; Henry Kick, of Kick & Bro., Allentown, 
Pa., and Fred A. Mills, of New York, 

Lumbermen’s Week at the Pan-American Exposition 
is receiving the usual amount of advertising necessary 
to bring out a large attendance on the week of the 
16th. A special program is in preparation. The prin- 
cipal speaker will be J. N. Scatcherd, a man who never 
accepts such a place without saying something notable. 


LUMBERMEN’S WEEK AT BUFFALO. 


FTER the adjournment of the 
Hoo-Hoo Annual at Norfolk, 
Va., September 12, there will 
be an exodus of a large part 
of those who attended toward 
Buffalo, N. Y., and the Pan- 


cial attraction being the meet- 
ings and festivities which will 
mark Lumbermen’s Week at 
the exposition, September 15- 
22. The advice contained in 
the circular announcement of 
Lumbermen’s Week, issued by 
Eugene F. Perry, secretary of 
the National Wholesale Lum- 
; ber Dealers’ Association, and 
George W. Hotchkiss, secretary of the Retail Lumber 
Secretaries’ Association, is herewith reproduced: 


The week of September 15-22 (note the change) has been 
decided upon as Lumbermen’s Week at the Pan-American 
Exposition, at which time it is hoped that the lumber fra- 
ternity of the nation will gather in force to enjoy the beau- 
ties of this world-famed and magnificent exposition. 

Thursday, September 19, you are invited to participate 
in a lumbermen's convention, to be held in the temple o 
music on the exposition grounds at 2 p. m. sharp, for the 
purpose of general information and acquaintance. There 
will be addresses etc. by lumbermen of national repute. ' 

The secretaries of the various state and local lumber - : 
ers’ associations will hold a conference on some day during 
the week (to be determined later) which all official repre- 
sentatives of the trade are invited to attend. Headquarters 
will be at Merchants’ Exchange, Board of Trade bull ng, 
where competent persons will be in charge, and where = 
or telegrams may be addressed, Al] lumbermen are requeste 
to reaieter, there on arrival, 150,000 

Buffalo has i. to take care comfortabl of on 
persons per night. The Buffalo Lumbermen’s Exchange W 
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undertake to find hotels and boarding houses for those who 
desire. Special hotel accommodations can be secured by 
writing Merchants’ Exchange, Buffalo, stating about what 
rate you are willing to pay. 

It is confidently expected that this will be the largest gath- 
ering of any special line of business at the exposition, and 
the managers express the purpose of leaving nothing undone 
to make it one of the most satisfactory to the visitors, Let 
us make an effort to fully tax their ability by a large at- 
tendance during this especial week. 

All railroads offer special rates during September. West- 
ern lumbermen coming to Chicago can depend upon a rate of 
not exceeding $13 rd the Wabash and $14.50 by the L. 8. & 
M. S., and $13 by the Grand Trunk for the round trip, Chi- 
cago and return, time limit ten days. 


As stated, visitors at Norfolk will go from that point 
to Buffalo direct, while others will attend from the 
south, north, east and west. The LUMBERMAN’Ss corre- 
spondents from all sections of the country have for 
the last four weeks sent advices of the formation of 
parties numbering hundreds who intend to be at Buffalo 
week after next and take part in what is predicted to 
be the “largest gathering of lumbermen ever known 
in this country.” 





QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Sept. 3—The Snowbird Lumber 
Company is a new organization here made up of the 
Rumbarger Lumber Company and associates, and has 
urchased a tract of about 25,000 acres-of land in Gra- 
fen county, North Carolina, near the line of the Mur- 
phy division of the Southern railway. The property is 
heavily timbered with red oak, poplar, hemlock, cherry, 
birch and ash. ‘The company will at once begin the build- 
ing of a line of standard gage railroad, the first section 
of which will be six miles in length, and will soon erect 
a band saw mill, dry kiln and planing mill. The output 
of the operation will be handled by the Rumbarger Lum- 
ber Company, of this city. 

W. M. McCormick, the well known hemlock magnate 
of Philadelphia, has just returned from a two weeks’ 
pleasure trip in the wilds of Maine. By caliing early, 
friends of this distinguished gentleman, peradventure, 
may be regaled with a very choice collection of fishing 
anecdotes. 

S. B. Vrooman, prominent in the mahogany manufac- 
turing trade of the country, has been spending the sum- 
mer at Asbury Park. He has just returned from his an- 
nual outing and reports the season’s business as having 
been a very satisfactory one. 

Joseph P. Dunwoody, of the Meadow Mountain Lumber 
Company, is spending the most of his time nowadays 
at the company’s Maryland saw mill plant. 

Eli B. Hallowell has been putting in the past two 
weeks doing the Pan-American at Buffalo and is the 
guest of his friend, Cash Carrier. 

H. S. Dewey, manager of Bliss & Van Auken, of Sagi- 
naw, Mich., is expected here next week. 

R. C. Lippincott, president of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, is absent on an extended 
Pacific coast trip and is accompanied by his wife and 
son. Mr. Lippincott is combining business wic. pleasure, 
and during his trip will visit Yellowstone Park and all 
the important lumber manufacturing centers of the 
coast, 

Eugene Nettleton, the Kent Lumber Company, the Hol- 
loway Lumber Company, William H. Fritz & Co., O. M. 
Bruner & Co., Eli B. Hallowell & Co. and other leading 
jobbers in this market report having had a most satisfac- 
tory season’s business thus far, 

A comparison of statistics taken for July in the larger 
cities of the country shows Philadelphia to rank third in 
cost of building operations, being outranked by only New 
York and Chicago. New York heads the list with opera- 
tions costing $4,373,440. Chicago comes next with 539 
operations costing $3.012,115. Philadelphia shows 779 
operations with a total cost of $2,811,320. In turn these 
three cities are followed by Pittsburg, St. Louis, Brook- 
lyn and Washington. Since July, however, the number 
of large operations in Philadelphia has materially in- 
creased, and the total of the year will be one of the most 
remarkable in the growth of the city. 





TRADE AT THE HUB. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 3.—The week beginning with 
Labor Day has furnished little else of excitement in 
the quiet old Boston market. The holiday was marked 
by no unusual riotous demonstration on the part of 
the lumber fraternity, though there was some talk of 
police protection against the exuberant spirits of some 
of the more convivial members of the trade at the Hub. 
It is said that Frank Lawrence spent the day revelling 
ina volume of Browning, so all fears of a disturbance 
were allayed. 

_ The belated drives of spruce logs are coming on down 
im Maine and justifying the prophecies of scarcity and 
high prices. Unusual expense has been entailed by 
Treason of the delay due to low water. Mills about 
Bangor are preparing to run until 9 p. m. in order 
to catch up so far as they are able with the orders in 
hand and in prospect. 
_,M. F. Amorous, president of the Pinopolis Saw Mill 
ompany at Bayboro, Ga., has been spending the greater 
part of the week about the Boston market, and proves 
no exception to the general rule of hard pine men in 

18 estimate of the generally strong tone of that mar- 
et. During his visit he indulged in a little fishing 
excursion with Frank McQuesten, 

Warner Butler is hoping to see the “wheels go 
Tound” in the new mill at Keating Summit, Pa., whither 
e has gone for a week or ten days. The new mill, 
Which takes the place of the one burned the first of 

st May, is fully equipped and ready to turn out 
1,000,000 feet of hardwoods a month, all of which will 
satisfy Mr. Butler most completely. The general run 
of hardwoods, beech, birch, maple ete., will constitute 

output, 


The New York papers of August 21 contained the 
announcement of the engagement of the daughter of 
W. H. Treworgy, whose lumber home is on Kilby street, 
to Irving Brooks, a clever young comedian of the vaude- 
ville circuits. The wedding is planned to take place in 
November. 

H. E. O’Neil, of St. Regis Falls, N. Y., has been spend- 
ing the week in town in a general survey of the market 
and in consultation with friends and customers of his 
company. 





SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 


Pirrspur@, Pa., Sept. 3.—Generally dull, this year 
August has been extremely profitable. All grades of 
lumber are in demand and have been selling at highest 
prices. Local financial institutions claim August as a 
record breaker and this is a surprising statement on ac- 
count of the usual declines in monetary matter in this 
month. A total of $142,318,471 is the amount reached 
by bank exchanges for the past month. This beats the 
record of August, 1900, by more than $14,000,000. The 
total bank exchanges since January 1, 1901, are $327,- 
000,000 in excess of the exchanges for the first eight 
months in 1900. 

Labor Day was duly observed in this city, but there 
was no closing down of lumber offices. The vacations 
are being ended and the men are buckling down to busi- 
ness. The wholesale association meetings were resumed 
today but no business of any moment was transacted. 

The big saw and planing mill owned by A. C, Oliver, at 
Dellslew, five miles east of Morgantown, W. Va., was 
burned early on the morning of August 30. The loss is 
$10,000, with small insurance. 

A charter has been granted to the Charleroi Timber 
& Central Coal Company, of Charleroi, Pa. The capital 
is $5,600. The directors are T. J. Allen, J. K. Smith, 
John Conrad, John H. Nelson and F. S. Thompson, all 
of Charleroi, Pa. 

Robert Ogilvie, formerly of Ogilvie & May, has opened 
a yard on Fremont street, near Pennsylvania avenue, 
Allegheny. 

Young & Smith, contractors near McKeesport, Pa., 
have opened up a lumber yard. 

I. V. Babcock and F. R. Babcock are at present down 
in Boykin, Ga., inspecting the construction of the Bab- 
cock Bros. Lumber Company’s new plant, which is ex- 
pected to be one of the best equipped in the south. 

Harry C. Little, local manager of the Paine Lumber 
Company, Oshkosh, Wis., has completed the contract for 
all the mill work to be used in the construction of the 
new Flannery flats in the Oakland district. Birch, which 
is becoming a popular article in the building of Pitts- 
burg dwellings, is to be used largely in the Flannery 
flats. Mr. Little finds that trade is stronger than it has 
been for some time and is figuring on other large bills. 

James Redman, the Pittsburg representative of Metz 
& Meyer, Buffalo, is now in Buffalo. During the past 
week Mr. Redman finished the $40,000 hardwood con- 
tract for the Ober mansion on Squirrel hill, one of the 
finest finished homes in woodwork in Allegheny county. 

Mr. Munn, of Coyle & Munn, the leading retailers of 
the north side, reported their yards well stocked up and 
that his people are so busy that a few rainy days are 
welcomed insomuch as the rain prevents the men work- 
ing on the outside, can’t catch up and insist upon imme- 
diate deliveries of materials. W. P. Coyle, who has been 
absent three weeks on a tour of eastern resorts, is home 
again. Coyle & Munn have the contract for furnishing 
the lumber for the new Thirteenth ward school and the 
Riter-Conley building on Water street. 

W. J. Houston, one of the popular trio of clerks at the 
Seventh Avenue hotel, accompanied by Mrs. Houston, 
spent a couple of weeks doing the fair at Buffalo and 
touring the lakes. 

Dana and Richard Wilmarth, of the Kaul-Hall Lumber 
Company, formerly the Penn Lumber Company, have 
been making business trips down the Ohio and up the 
Allegheny valleys. 

G. Walter Gates, secretary of the American Lumber & 
Manufacturing Company, closed a sale this week of all 
the lumber for the construction of the new steel plant 
of the Pittsburg Steel Hoop Company, at Monessen, Pa, 
The bill amounts to 1,200,000 feet, or about eighty cars, 
of yellow pine. The item of roof sheathing—1l % inch— 
alone calls for 600,000 feet. The company is furnishing 
a large bill of hemlock and oak for the Crucible Steel 
Company at Clariton, formerly Blair Station. 

F. F. Nichols has returned from a month’s vacation 
spent at Magnolia Beach, Mass., with occasional visits 
to this city on business. 

Recent visitors to the city were: N. E. Graham, Fast 
Brady, Pa.; B. R. Jones, Somerset, Pa.; Richard Wenzell, 
Hays Station, Pa.; H. M. Wise, Harmony, Pa., and Mr. 
Kleves, of the Kleves-Kraft Company, of Wheeling, 
W. Va, 





THE SOUTHWEST MAINE COAST. 


PortLAND, MeE., Sept. 2.—There seems to be no im- 
provement in the spruce market over last week and 
though several of the mills are sawing they consume 
mostly pine and hemlock. Prices are about the same 
as quoted last week, $18 for 9-inch and under and $20 
for 10 and 12-inch, and the general feeling prevails that 
before the close of another week prices will have 
advanced a peg on these particular sizes. Other sizes 
remain about the same as reported last week and are 
firm. 

In the export line business is fairly active though 
nothing to boast of. Shipments from all points north 
and south so far this year have been as follows: 16,- 
527,000 feet of white pine, 22,124,000 feet of spruce, 
66,619,000 feet of pitch pine, while for the same length 
of time last year they were as follows: 18,239,000 feet 


of white pine, 19,547,000 feet of spruce, 42,251,000 feet 
of pitch pine, showing a decrease in white pine of 
1,712,000 feet and an increase in both spruce and pitch 
pine of 2,577,000 feet and 21,368,000 feet respectively. 

The New York market remains very dull and the 
West Indian market is not very active. One vessel is 
expected the middle of the month to load pine for 
Demerara, 

Off shore freights remain about the same as last 
reported—$9 to the river—and vessels are very scarce. 





THE MONUMENTAL CITY. 


BaLtTIMorE, Mp., Sept. 4.—While the receipts, espe- 
cially of North Carolina pine, have been rather small 
of late, the movement is also restricted as to volume, 
so that the reduction in stocks is smaller than it other- 
wise would have been. Prices, however, are firmly 
maintained all along the line and in some directions 
advances are being noted. Generally speaking the trade 
is in good shape, and should any considerable activity 
in the inquiry develop a further rise in prices could 
be looked for. Box makers are not as busy as had 
been anticipated, owing to the backwardness of the 
fruit and vegetable crop. Conditions of country pro- 
duce are such that a positive scarcity exists and the 
prices are so high as to impose a check upon opera- 
tions. Nevertheless the quotations on box are firm, 
with indications favorable to an advance. Cypress, too, 
is very steady under the influence of an augmented 
demand for desirable stocks, combined with a supply 
by no means excessive. According to information from 
South Carolina and other points, heavy rains and floods 
have brought large quantities of logs down into the 
booms and all the mills have plenty of raw material 
on hand, so that the offerings are likely to be increased 
during the winter or next year. The situation, how- 
ever, is very favorable, and all holders may look for- 
ward to profitable business. White pine is quiet but 
reflects in the main the conditions which characterize 
other woods, the prospects being encouraging. Holders 
of stocks are not disposed to make concessions but stand 
firm, and buyers as a rule find it expedient to meet 
their terms. Much the same can be said of southern 
pine, while poplar shows no weakness in any direction. 
The better grades find ready takers at acceptable figures, 
and even the commoner stocks are not accumulating. 
The improvement in the hardwood market continues. 
Oak and ash are in demand and any quickening in the 
inquiry is likely to send up prices. Export business 
continues to cause complaint. Stocks abroad are in 
excess of requirements and shippers who forward on 
consignment run serious risk of coming out of trans- 
actions with loss. 

It will be impossible to state accurately how large 
Baltimore’s representation at Buffalo during Lumber- 
men’s Week will be until a few days before the time 
appointed for the departure of the delegation. A num- 
ber of local lumbermen have already visited the Pan- 
American Exposition at intervals during the summer 
and the prospective tour no longer possesses the ele- 
ment of novelty for them. Still, others are inclined to 
attend provided business engagements do not interfere. 

The loiler in M. L. Peck’s saw mill, near Sideling 
Hill, Washington county, Md., exploded on the morn- 
ing of August 28. Norman Mann, of Millstone, Wash- 
ington county, was killed outright, and James H. Craig 
and Daniel Peck, the latter a son of the owner, were 
badly injured. 

N. W. James, a well known Baltimore North Caro- 
lina pine man, accompanied by his family, sailed on 
the North German Lloyd steamer Kaiser Wilhelm from 
New York for Bremen last week. He will be absent 
in Europe for some weeks and is the most recent addi- 
tion to the corps of ccean voyaging lumbermen from 
the Monumental City. General Francis E. Waters and 
KE. B. Hunting are still enjoying themselves abroad, but 
are expected home some time this month. ‘ 





THE PENOBSCOT DISTRICT. 


Banoor, ME., Sept. 2.—With the advent of cool 
weather a decided briskness is looked for, as the yards 
must be stocked up for winter and building operations 
in the large cities will cali for at least the usual quan- 
tity of dimension spruce. This business, which ordi- 
narily is spread over six months, must now be done in 
three months or less, and so there is every reason to 
expect great activity in the spruce trade from now until 
the close of navigation. At present most of the mills 
are sawing and the few that are idle will be started in 
September. The output of spruce from this port is of 
fair volume and a good sized fleet of vessels is now 
employed. Freight rates have not as yet advanced per- 
ceptibly except that in a few instances $2.50 has been 
paid to New York, but a considerable advance is con- 
fidently expected within a few weeks, 

One of the oldest and best known mill properties on 
the Penobscot river, formerly owned and operated by 
Hodgkins & Hall, is to be sold by auction on October 2. 
The property consists of land and wharves, a saw mill, 
boiler house, storehouse, stable, blacksmith shop, office, 
carpenter shop, boarding house and dwelling house, an 
ice elevator, with engine and boiler and a full mill 
equipment. The sale has been ordered by C. A. Bailey 
and B. B. Thatcher, assignees of Hodgkins & Hall. 

George A. Lewis has decided to rebuild his shingle 
mill, which was burned in the great fire at Stillwater 
last July, and has already begun operations. 

Kennebec lumber manufacturers are having a lively 
business this summer, eight mills being in operation, 
with plenty of logs and no lack of orders. Every log on 
the river has been sold at good prices, The Kennebeo 
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drive is now all in boom, the last of the logs having 
passed over Augusta dam, 

Hon. J. Manchester Haynes, of Augusta, has sold to 
the Hollingsworth & Whitney Company 10,000 acres of 
timber land, one-half of the Kilby tract, in the Dead 
river region, for $80,000. The purchasers will expend 
a considerable sum in improving the driving streams in 
that section, to make all of the timber available. 

‘the Whitman Agricultural Works property in Auburn 
has been purchased by the Percy Lumber Company, of 
Percy, N. H., which will soon begin there the manu- 
facture of wood novelties. 





TRADE AT THE TONAWANDAS. 

NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Sept. 3.—The lumber- 
receiving record at this market this season was broken 
last month by the arrival of a trifle over 81,000,000 feet 
of various kinds of stock by vessel alone. Were the 
receipts by rail taken into consideration dealers believe 
that the total amount of lumber shipped into the Ton- 
awandas during August would be close to 100,000,000 
feet, which is surprisingly Jarge when the fact is con- 
sidered that August is invariably conceded the dullest 
month of hte midsummer trade, Last month was not 
only the largest this season but recorded the biggest 
receipts since October of 1899, when nearly 100,000,000 
feet arrived by vessel. The amount of lumber that 
arrived in the Tonawandas in August of 1900 was 
58,480,376 feet, a trifle over 21,000,000 feet less than 
for the same month of this year. The total receipts for 
May, June, July and August of 1901 are 256,645,777 
feet, 66,660,000 feet more than for the corresponding 
months of 1900. Although August was somewhat in 
excess of June and July, those who are well acquainted 
with the situation predict that the current month will 
note the arrival of several million feet more at least. 

Information secured from the different lumber dealers 
as to the amount of stock they expect to receive this 
year indicates that between 250,000,000 and 300,000,000 
feet. will be brought here before the season of navigation 
A. Weston & Son expect about 40,000,000 feet, 
the Kastern Lumber Company about 35,000,000 feet, Rob- 
inson Bros. and the Silverthorne Lumber Company about 
30,000,000 feet each, Smith, Fassett & Co. about 25,000,- 
000 feet, and Clark, Swan & Jackson, White, Rider & 
Frost, White, Gratwick & Co., Fassett & Bellinger, the 
W. H. Cowper Lumber Company, Oille & McKeen, L. A. 
Kelsey, F. A. Myrick and others 10,000,000 feet and 
upward, 

Last month was the largest of the season in the 
shipment of lumber from the Tonawandas by canal, the 
amount being 37,132,391 feet. During the last week 
of the month over 13,000.0U00 feet was forwarded by 
canal, which is several million feet in excess of those 
for any similar period since the season of navigation 
opened. 

The reported intention of the Lumber Carriers’ Asso- 
ciation to insist on a $3 rate from Duluth and other 
Lake Superior points to the Tonawandas and other 
receiving ports along Lake Erie on September 15 is 
meeting with unfavorable comment at this place, lum- 
bermen being joined by vessel owners in voicing this 
opinion, They argue that such an advance is too great 
at this time of the season, considering that an increase 
of 25 cents this and next month respectively and 50 
cents on the first of November would be a fair and 
just enlargement of the rate. 

No lumber was unloaded from vessels here yesterday 
or handled in the various yards and mills, the lumber 
handlers joining with the other local labor organizations 
in the celebration of Labor Day on an extensive scale. 

The R. J. Rogers Lumber Company, with branches at 
Geneva and Auburn, N. Y., has got settled in its hand- 
some new office on Main street, the headquarters of 
the firm. G. W. Atwood, formerly of Cadillac, Mich., 
is in charge of the local end of the company’s business. 
A shed with a capacity of 2,000,000 feet has been se- 
cured and a complete stock of lumber for its wholesale 
and retail yard is being received. 

On account of a searcity of posts, shingles and other 
stock at its mills and yards at Au Sable, Mich., the 
H. M. Loud’s Sons Company has shipped only 
one vessel load of stock to the local yard since the 
first of last month, and it may be some time before 
another arrives. Heretofore several cargoes were re- 
ceived weekly. 

F. I. Alliger is back from a business trip through 
the east. 

C. B. Lentz, of Lee & Lentz, has returned from a 
trip to the Georgian bay district in quest of stock. 

Late visitors to the market were: William S. Lori- 
mer, of Germantown, Pa.; G. W. Foster, of Geneva, N. 
Y.; Henry Simson, of Elmira, N. Y.; F. A. Cowles, of 
Lansing, Mich.; G. A. Adams, of Auburn, N. Y.; A. 
Lawrence Peirson, of East Orange, N. J.; W. G. Clifford 
and A. E. Clifford, of Lenox, Mass.; C. H. Austin, of 
Boston, Mass.; I’. A. Larymaier, of Salem, Mass.; 
Eugene Adams, of Detroit, Mich.; C. H. Crouch, of 
Rochester, Mass.; Capt. Dulac, of Mt. Clemens, Mich.; 
G. P. Rogers, of Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
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HYMENEAL. 
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Harrison-Bond. 

Leon A. Harrison, of the commission lumber firm of 
A. B. Baxter & Co., 605 Tacoma building, this city, was 
married at the Hotel Washburn, Waukegan, III., on Sat- 
urday evening, August 31, to Mrs. Frances Adelia Bond, 
also of this city. The ceremony was performed by Rev. 
Mr. Chichester, pastor of the Presbyterian church, in 
the presence of a few friends. Mr. and Mrs. Harrison 
will be at home at 4735 Calumet avenue, this city. 
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Inauguration of Building at the World’s Fair Site—Fall Demands Fairly in Evidence—A 
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THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 4.—Another step forward has 
been taken in the World’s Fair work which marks the 
second era in this stupendous undertaking. On yes- 
terday a number of our leading citizens went to the 
center of the site in Forest Park and the first stake 
was driven with appropriate ceremonies. This is the 
beginning of active work and it is hoped that a num- 
ber of the buildings will be in process of construction 
by the end of the year. All of this means much to the 
retail dealers of St. Louis and there will undoubtedly 
be a boom in building in that neighborhood from now 
on. Local building really needs no stimulus; innum- 
erable factories, office buildings, warehouses, apartments 
and other buildings are in process of construction which 
have given the retail dealers a healthy volume of busi- 
ness despite the fact that midsummer is usually dull 
in this line. For the reason that August is invariably 
dull in the way of new building the permits issued were 
not up to the standard of July but they were far in 
excess of the same month last year. The number of 
permits issued were 347, for buildings valued at $785,- 
171, while permits issued during August of last year 
were 254 in number and the value was $628,366. This 
is a healthy gain, but September will make a much 
better showing. 

The actual volume of business is probably little if 
any greater than it was a week ago, but so far as the 
tone of the market is concerned things continue to 
strengthen. Sales cover a wider area and it is reported 
that districts in which it was difficult to make sales 
a few weeks ago are dropping into line in a very sat- 
isfactory manner. No advances have been made in list 
prices on any class of material but there has been an 
advance in the selling prices of all building material, 
nevertheless, in that salesmen stick closer to the list 
than heretofore and make price concessions on fewer 
items. Among those who supply the factories the only 
way in which there has been improvement is in the 
tone of the inquiry. Some people report sales increased 
slightly but their main hope lies in the fact that the 
factories are beginning to need lumber and are trying 
to locate it. Much is expected of the future in all 
departments and, now that the fall is actually at hand 
and there should naturally be an improvement in trade 
conditions, the general feeling is much better. 

Receipts of this market of all kinds of lumber during 
August aggregated 9,191 cars by rail and 4,763,000 feet 
by river, while they were 8,804 cars and 6,925,000 feet 
during the corresponding month of last year. Ship- 
ments amounted to 5,790 cars, against 5,730 cars last 
year. This is a healthy showing and it can be deduced 
from the figures that the local consumption did not 
make as large a gain as did the receipts, largely due to 
the condition of hardwoods, as it is shown that river 
receipts were less than they were a year ago and these 
are largely made up of hardwoods. Car shortage is 
making its annual appearance and there is much more 
complaint than there was a year or even a week ago, 
and it is said the trouble is just starting. The most 
trouble is west of the river and in the yellow pine 
country and a number of the large operators are begin- 
ning to warn their customers to place their orders as 
early as possible. ‘This annual trouble has been of such 
a regular nature, however, that the retailers now know 
how to take it. 

The yellow pine situation has changed during the 
past week to the extent of a strengthening of the feel- 
ing of confidence which prevails to a greater extent than 
could be claimed a few weeks ago. So many mills 
are filled up with orders and so many are able to ship 
their surplus into the Indian Territory that fewer of 
them are anxious for business than at any time during 
August and they are beginning to strengthen up in 
their prices. It seems hardly probable that any marked 
changes will be made in prices in the near future unless 
it be an advance on No. | dimension and finish, but the 
list of July 20 promises to be more nearly maintained 
than it was during August. A few people are sending 
out new lists showing a slight advance over that basis 
and claim that they feel sufficiently assured of new 
business to warrant this advance. Certain it is that 
production is still lighter than is consumption and mill 
stocks were never proportionately lighter than at the 
present time. 

Hardwood people are doing little more than they were 
at last report in the way of country business and local 
receipts are less than they were at that time. Not as 
many mills are in operation as there were a few weeks 
ago and the majority of those running are either run- 
ning on orders or are sufficiently in touch with the mar- 
ket to saw only marketable stock. Many cottonwood 
mills have entirely closed down because of the entire 
lack of demand for their product and the gum people 
are not trying to increase their stocks except where 
they have orders. The river at this point is almost 
closed to navigation as a result of the very low water 
and practically no hardwood or cypress is coming in 
from that source. Closed this early in the season, it 
usually bodes difficult navigation for a long time, and 
those who wish for an advance in cottonwood prices 
are watching the situation closely. Still those who have 


deliveries to make on old contracts, which is the case 
with the cypress people, are wishing for a resumption 
of navigation. The steamer City of Clifton, operating 
in the Tennessee river trade, was sunk near Grand 
Tower last week and a cargo of lumber, mostly poplar 
and quartered oak for St. Louis dealers, was seriously 
damaged. 

Ed R. Hogg, of the Hogg-Perkins Lumber Company, 
has returned from a trip to the yellow pine mills of 
Arkansas and reports that mill stocks are very light for 
this season. 

Charles S. Keith, of the Central Coal & Coke Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo., was a visitor in the city yester- 
day. 

F. H. Smith, of the F. H. Smith Lumber Company, 
has returned from a fishing trip of about two weeks’ 
duration, feeling much recuperated for the fall activity 
in business. 

J. D. Allen, jr., secretary of the J. W. Thompson 
Lumber Company, Memphis, Tenn., is in the city and 
states that St. Louis has no monopoly on a dull situa- 
tion. He says, however, that there are prospects of an 
excellent fall and he thinks the year will end in a very 
satisfactory manner. 

The Thompson Planing Mill Company, now operating 
a plant in the southern part of the city, is preparing to 
build a new mill on the Eagle road, near Manchester 
avenue. This is a bid for World’s Fair business, as the 
new location is excellent for that work. 

Among recent visitors in the city were F. G. Jocelyn, 
of the Union Lumber Company, Chicago, and L. W. 
Lamport, of F. V. Lamport & Sons, Winfield, Kan. 

T. C. Whitmarsh, of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber 
Company, announces that a new list is being issued by 
his company, effective September 2, which makes a slight 
advance over the list of July 20. He says that the 
yellow pine situation is excellent for this season and 
that there has been improvement in the volume of busi- 
ness during the past few weeks. 





THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


KANSAS CiTy, Mo., Sept. 3.—Wholesalers here report 
increasing activity in the demand for lumber from the 
country as the fall season approaches, and dealers show 
more of a disposition to stock up a little ahead of their 
immediate demand than they have at any time since 
the recent drouth started in. Orders are coming in 
with considerable freedom from Nebraska, and Kansas 
and Oklahoma are now buying fairly well. Indiana, 
Illinois and Iowa are sending in orders with more liber- 
ality than for months and to all appearances the whole- 
sale trade of the entire middle west is on the increase. 
It is evident that the dealers are being agreeably dis- 
appointed as to the results of the drouth and those who 
have been here during the past week speak encourag- 
ingly of the outlook, whereas six weeks ago the pros- 
pects were apparently poor for fall business. Dealers 
whose stocks are low are ordering lumber which they 
want shipped as quickly as possible, as their trade 
shows signs of immediate activity, and those who have 
fair stocks are increasing them in many instances. 

The outlook for a fairly active fall demand through- 
out the southwest is so much better at the beginning 
of September than it was at the beginning of August 
that hardly any comparison can be made. A dealer 
from a locality in Kansas where the drouth did material 
damage was here last week and said that the farmers 
in that section were preparing to use lumber freely 
during the fall; that they were in good shape financially 
and, while a month ago they felt panicky and talked of 
passing up improvements until next year they have now 
gotten over that feeling and will do some building. 
Dealers from other sections make about the same report 
and this is corroborated by traveling salesmen who work 
this part of the country. Local wholesalers generally 
believe that the fall demand will be much better than 
was expected a month ago, that the retail trade will be 
fairly active all over the territory and that the fall 
demand will be ample to keep the mills supplied with 
orders. They also consider the outlook for September 
business very encouraging and say that it will be mate- 
rially ahead of that of August. 

Mills all over the country are lamenting over the 
present scarcity of cars, and orders are being delayed on 
this account. Southern manufacturers are complaining 
more of the scarcity of cars than they have for a long 
time, and this it is feared will delay shipments to quite 
an extent this month. A car shortage is expected to 
make its appearance on the Pacific coast in the near 
future, as it usually does in the fall. Dealers can there- 
fore expect to have their orders delayed to a greater or 
less extent during the next two or three months, as was 
the case last fall. F 

A number of the dealers of the southwest are making 
preparations to take in Lumbermen’s Week at Buffalo, 
and to accommodate the lumbermen and their friends 
who wish to go from Kansas City in a party arrange- 
ments have been made to furnish sleepers especially for 
the lumbermen over the Missouri Pacific railway out 
Kansas City, in connection with the Big Four “s 
St. Louis, the party to leave Kansas City & 
9:15 p. m., September 14, arriving at St. Louis 
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7:10 a. m. September 15, leaving St. Louis at 8:30 
a, m. and arriving at Buffalo on the morning of Monday, 
September 16. Particulars regarding this proposed trip 
will be furnished on application by Secretary Harry A. 
Gorsuch, of the Missouri, Kansas & Oklahoma Associa- 
tion of Lumber Dealers, Kansas City, Mo., or E. §. 
Jewett, city passenger agent of the Missouri Pacific 
yoad at Kansas City. 

T. H. Rogers, formerly with the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company, is here this week on business. Mr. Rogers 
has just started a line of yards and has one at Bristow, 
one at Wetumka, I. T., and one at Wewoka, O. ‘lt. Mr. 
Rogers expects to have four or five more yards in that 
section in the near future. 

R. A. Long returned home yesterday from a month’s 
trip to Colorado and is looking well as the result of his 
trip. 

. M. Bernardin has returned from a week’s trip to 
the mills of William Buchanan in Arkansas and Louis- 
jana. 

D. G. Saunders got home last week from a trip to New 
York and other eastern cities, and will leave tonight for 
a short trip to Chicago. He says that good progress is 
being made on the well now being sunk on the property 
of the Lumbermen’s Oil Company at Beaumont and that 
its first gusher will be brought in before the end of 
the month. 

A, A. White has returned from his pilgrimage to 
Louisville, Ky., with the Knights Templar. He met 
quite a number of lumbermen at Louisville and says 
they had the finest kind of a time. Mr. White is one 
of the prominent Knights Templar of this part of the 
country and is Grarid Standard Bearer of the command- 
ery for the state of Missouri. 

Will Abbott, of the Fort Smith Lumber Company, 
Abbott, Ark., was in the city yesterday. He reports a 
good supply of orders on hand and thinks the outlook 
for fall trade very encouraging. 





NEW ORLEANS ANNUAL TIMBER AND LUMBER 
TRAFFIC. 


New Orirans, LA., Sept. 3.—In commenting on a 
year’s trade in New Orleans and its vicinity, the Daily 
Item, of this city, notes a healthy improvement over 
the business of the preceding twelve months locally and 
indications of a betterment in export business within 
the recent past for European, Cuban and Central Amer- 
ican ports. and the building outlook here such as to war- 
rant a belief in a much greater proportional improve- 
ment. In the latter line local building shows an increase 
of 12 percent for the vear ending Julv 31. 1901, over the 
figures for the corresponding preceding twelve months, 
with a financial excess gain to builders of $414,918. In 
the latter fiscal year under consideration 341 more frame 
and 12 more brick dwellings were erected than in the 
previous comparative period. The total cost of con- 
struction for the latter period was $2.052.316, exceeding 
that of the former period by $364,921. The record of 
lumber consumption and building would have been 
markedly higher but for the interruption caused by local 
strikes of carpenters and bricklayers, 

Secretary C. E. Dirmeyer, of the Mechanics, Dealers 
& Lumbermen’s Exchange, has compiled a statement of 
receipts of staves and building material for the year 
terminating July 31, 1901, which is given here in part: 
OAK STAVES—PIFCES. 

1899-1900. 1900-1901, 




















MI 6 pigs aw se ha eu ke rere 992.556 538.750 
errr 8.977 THB 2 967.563 
Railroads 7.398.261 6.603.100 
MOO wath ones aewasiccens 12.368.610 9,624,313 
CYPRESS STAVES—PIFCES, 
BOGE. a Siec cc awcsuc muvee 2.961.773 3,750,889 
TNE le vrewes asthe enees 2,961,773 3,750,889 
L.UMBER—FEBRT. 
UM wiry RC eR Kale Resa way 54,.759.022 66.796.846 
DR ih he wierd da €.0 O.8 b16. oS o> 992.675 460.938 
LO | rrr re ere 4 4 398 68 126 851 
Manufactured in city......... 79,500,000 71,950.000 
MONEE icccuen Re vaepenes 180,786,095 207,344,635 
SHINGLES—M. 
RCT TT eee ee ee 17,428.250 5.515.500 
I on od er cee awe Ne 400. 000 1.250.000 
Manufactured in city......... 39.000,000 61,300,000 
WN wewcbscewneouneees 56,833,250 63,165,500 
LATH—M. 
eee err ere Pee 1.928.000 4.169.000 
TOME. idee netenecne euewn 2.150 000 21 615 000 
Manufactured in city......... 18,015,000 21,615,000 
PEE ECA KCS Ree Owes 21,193,000 27,269,000 


The completion of the Lake Rorgne canal will prove 
a great factor to foreign shippers in saving time and 
expense. The first shipment of lumber throngh the 
canal was made recently and consisted of 112,000 feet 
destined to foreign ports. Future exportations of yellow 
pine, it is held, wi'l depend largely upon the success of 
the cana] and the free wharf movement, and of these 
features the Daily Picayune. of this city, in an annual 
review of the lumber trade, says: 

This port has heretofore been too costly for the handling of 
pine cargoes, while the const country has at the same time 

en more tr'butary to Ship Islard than to the river, owing 
to freight rates. wharf and harbor charges ete. The Lake 
Borgne canal will in a measure obviate this. admitting the 
barges from the sound into the Miss'ss'npi river. Such an 
outlet will provide a safe harbor in fresh water at all sea- 
Sons of the year. Free wharves on our water front will 
also tend to draw parcel shipments from Interior mills 
which do not now seek a foreign outlet. 


The same authority gives the following resume of 
exports from New Orleans, with comparisons, for the 
year ending June 30, last: 

Sawn timber—Austria, 132,000 feet, against 3,075,000 
feet in 1900, 

Imber. logs ete.—Relgium, in, value. $28.247: Denmark, 
87.300: France. $58.205: Germany, $159,468: Italy. $2.618; 
Netherlands, $29,539; Portugal, $3,513; Spain, $520; Eng- 


land, $170,948 ; Scotland, $28,409; Ireland, $31,722; British 
Honduras, $52; Costa Rica, $27,227; Nicaragua, $555 ; 
Mexico, $18,420; Colombia, $2,500 ; total, $569,243, against 
$566,940 in 1900. 

Boards, deals and plank—Belgium, 13,002,000 feet; Den- 
mark, 2,500,000; France, 3,154,000; Germany, 11,438,000 ; 
Italy, 7,459,000; Netherlands, 10,625,000; Portugal, 1,298,- 
000; England, 33,517,000; Scotland, 81,000; Ireland, 2,489,- 
000; British Honduras, 93,000; Costa Rica, 326,000; Guate- 
mala, 1,000; Honduras, 119,000; Nicaragua, 898,000; Mex- 
ico, 134,000; total, 87,134,000 feet, against 61,699 feet in 


1900. 

Shingles—Costa Rica, 171,000; Honduras, 63,000; Nica- 
ragua, 105,000; Mexico, 42,000; Cuba, 6,000; total, 387,000, 
against 242,000 in 1900. 

Joist and scantling—None, against 6,000 feet in 1900. 

All other lumber—Austria, in value, $30; Belgium, $31,- 
437; Denmark, $6,233; France, $17,662; Germany, $55,780 ; 
Italy, $2,100; Netherlands, $102,746 ; Portugal, 11,924; 
Spain, $200; England, $165,653 ; Scotland, $5,225; Ireland, 
$2,576; British Honduras, $4,826; Costa Rica, Bete: 
Guatemala, $1,729; Honduras, $6,139 ; Nicaragua, 10,542 ; 
Mexico, $42,011; Cuba, $675; Jamaica, $1,766; Colombia, 
$3.403 ; total, $504,481, against $229,815 in 1900. 

Staves—Austria, in number, 167,099; Belgium, 154,505 ; 
Denmark, 120,479; France, 6,350,061; Germany, 2,049,281 ; 
Italy, 1,991,740; Netherlands, 537,928; Portugal, 1,443,822 ; 
Seale. 4,377,633; Norway, 714,903; England, 1,225,156; 
Scotland, 553,822; Ireland, 1,415,134; Cuba, 1,125; total, 
21,102,688, against 22,354,182 in 1900. 

Manufactures of ltumber—Belgium, in value, $15; Den- 
mark, $250; France, $3,535; Germany, $5,108; Italy, $15,- 
370; Netherlands, $1,305; England, $5,020; Scotland, 
$3,295; Ireland, $3,201; British Honduras, $12,137 ; Costa 
Rica, $24.302; Guatemala, $3,117; Honduras, $9,088; Nica- 
ragua, $6,471; Mexico, $12,295; Cuba, $35,013; Colombia, 
$5,548 ; total, $145,065, against $235,505 in 1900, 

The statistical figures show a growing export trade 
for this port, the total value exceeding that of the pre- 
vious year materially and larger than that for any 
similar period in the history of the port. As compared 
with the twelve months preceding the period under con- 
sideration, the figures show increases in exports of tim- 
ber and logs, boards and planks, shingles and lumber, 
and decreases in sawn timber, staves and manufactures 
of lumber. 





SOUTHEASTERN TEXAS TRADE. 


Beaumont, Tex., Aug. 31—During the past week 
some lists have made their appearance from which it is 
noted that all mills are asking higher prices. Dimen- 
sion is being held firmly at $15 by the first class mills. 
Perhaps the biggest advance in price lately has been in 
the line of square edge and sound timber. ‘There is no 
difficulty whatever in securing $11 at the mill for 12- 
inch timber on the basis of the usual lengths; that is, 
up to 24 feet. 

There continues to be an extreme shortage in many 
items of lumber, particularly 2x4-18 and 24, on the 
common side. On the left hand side of the list star 
flooring and ceiling are perhaps in the shortest supply. 

Reports have not yet begun to come in of stock on 
hand for August, but it is thought there will be a great 
shortage shown. ‘This of course is partly accounted for 
by the fact that the mills this month have been running 
ten hours instead of eleven, and until quite recently the 
weather has been very favorable for ee and a great 
deal of stock has been sent forward. Indeed, shipments 
for August in this entire district will probably exceed 
those for this month in any previous year, not excepting 
the big shipments of that month in 1895, which was a 
very heavy month. 

The demand for railroad material the past month 
was something abnormal and prices advanced accord- 
ingly, as above noted. The Texas railroads, together 
with those of Mexico, have required a great deal of ma- 
terial and the capacity of the mills has been heavily 
taxed to fill the orders, 

Western trade has been somewhat better the past 
week, the improvement no doubt due to the good rains 
which have been falling in the territories and Kansas, 
which it has been reported were very beneficial to crops. 
There has been a particularly heavy demand recently for 
dimension and quite a lot of orders on this class of 
business have been booked. 

Export business is very quiet at this time and prob- 
ably there is less lumber being exported from this section 
than has been the case since 1894, Business across the 
water seems to be exceedingly dull, or else they are able 
to buy the material at much lower prices from other 
manufacturers. ‘The price offered the mills here for 
export material is ridiculous when compared with prices 
the domestic trade is paying. 

In southern Louisiana mills have lately enjoyed a 
very good business. The rice crop is in splendid condi- 
tion in that section and the prediction is made now 
that even higher prices will be paid for the crop than 
were paid last year. This prospect naturally has a 
splendid effect on business. Dealers are sending in a 
good many orders and are buying heavily. In Texas and 
Louisiana crop prospects are very flattering. Cotton is 
doing much better than was thought it would some time 
since, and at this time prices seem to be advancing on 
the staple, which is encouraging to the farmer and 
dealer alike. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


MosILE, ALA., Sept. 2.—Export business of the gulf is 
quiet, but consumption on the other side is much better 
than last year, but the importers show no disposition 
to contract. Sawn timber cinnot be shipped from the 
gulf on an ll-cent basis and come out even with the 
present freights. On the other hand stocks on this side 
are small and when business improves—as it undoubt- 
edly will—exporters will have some difficulty to load 
ships. It is noted that every foot of prime and heart 
face flooring has been bought up and Cuban stock is 
also very scarce. This fact, taken in connection with 
the rainy weather and the number of mills already shut 
down, precludes any possibility of making more lumber 
than the present orders will consume, 

“We have been spoiled in recent years,” said a prom- 
inent exporter yesterday. “When I came to the south 


in ’80,” he continued, “we shipped pitch pine merely to 
‘fill in’ during the winter months, while the Baltic and 
Canadian ports were blocked with ice, but now we ship 
all through the summer months and if business is not 
as good in August as it is in January we ‘kick’ I 
look for a good trade next year, but I believe it will be 
later than usual. I do not expect much until Feb- 
ruary or March but I believe it will extend well into 
next summer.” 

Freights are fairly firm and several ships have been 
“fixed” for the gulf pitch pine trade. 

The total exports for the past week were 6,157,955 
feet of lumber, 6,074,412 feet sawn timber, 41,564 cubie 
feet of hewn and 1,600 ties, divided as follows: 

Sabine Pass, Tex., 277,977 feet of lumber. 

Pensacola, Fla., 3,038,667 feet of lumber and 4,152,000 
feet of sawn timber. 

Mobile, 1,405,311 feet of lumber, 1,922,412 feet of sawn 
timber and 41,564 cubic feet of hewn. 

Jacksonville, Fla., 1,054,000 feet of lumber and 1,600 
cross ties. 

W. A. Powell, of the Reeves-Powell Company, New 
Orleans, La., and F. R. Meade, of the Pensacola Lumber 
Company, Pensacola, Fla., have left for their annual 
European tour. 

The Wagar Lumber Company, Wagar, Ala., has shut 
down for thirty days, during which time a new battery 
of boilers will be put in and other improvements made. 
F. L. Wagar will spend a month visiting his old home at 
Tonia, Mich. 

O. G. Yeamans, representing E. C. Atkins & Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., is in the south visiting mill men and 
selling saws. Mr. Yeamins has made a very favorable 
impression among the mill men and his visits will prob- 
ably be more frequent in the future. 





FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 


NorFOLK, VA., Sept. 2.—Trade in North Carolina pine 
is moving along in very good shape and dealers express 
themselves well satisfied with the outlook for fall busi- 
ness. 

Few mills in this section have any large amount of 
lumber on hand and orders for high grades of lumber 
are very hard to fill. Dressed lumber business is improv- 
ing and prices have gone up some little. Rough lumber 
remains about the same. Air dried lumber is in good 
demand for bright stock but owing to the wet season 
there is little being offered. Kiln dried box is more 
active in stocks but edge is still a little slow. Good 
cypress is in good demand at fair prices; cypress fencing 
is showing some improvement. 

Export trade has been a little brighter during the 
past week, and a lot is being sent forward to Rotterdam 
and other ports. The steamer Flambro, which is now 
at the Norfolk & Western docks, expects to take on a 
large quantity. 

Among the new enterprises in this section is the mill 
of C. H. Bull & Co. at Disputanta, on the Norfolk & 
Western railroad. This will be operated as the Dispu- 
tanta Lumber Company, with capital of $30,000; capac- 
ity of kiln, 30,000 feet a day. 

Owing to excessive rains throughout North Carolina 
severil mills have had to shut down for the want of 
logs, which could not be had on account of swamps being 
flooded, which has put longleaf mills very much behind 
with their orders, and orders are hard to place even at 
good prices with the longleaf mills at this time. 

J. W. Mackemer, of J. W. Mackemer & Co., Peoria, IIl., 
was in the city last week. He contemplates opening an 
office as wholesaler in New York city. 





IN WESTERN WEST VIRGINIA. 

CHARLESTOWN, W. VA., Sept. 2.—Trade is good not- 
withstanding the hard hits some of our neighbors got 
from the recent failure of the Chequasset Lumber Com- 
pany and its kittens, which by the way did not hurt us. 
It hurt some of our neighbors, however, but as all of 
them have been making money this year they will not 
cry over spilt milk or make a fuss over their burned 
fingers except to blow on them. 

Poplar is pretty scarce and oak is not any too plenti- 
ful. When an eastern buyer looks over the situation he 
will find there has been some fellow ahead of him. 
Though none of us care to contract, we are all willing 
to sell. We cannot hear of any poplar firsts and seconds 
that can be bought for less that $32 f. o. b. cars. If 
we could we would buy it. Common is getting a little 
boost and the $25 men are a little more plentiful. Ship- 
ping culls are the only things for which a guardian has 
to be appointed. Plain oak is all right and the quar- 
tered oak is all sold, so nobody cares whether that goes 
up or down and no one is making any more. Some day 
somebody will want it. DAvID. 


“on 


EAST FLORIDA CONDITIONS. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Sept. 2.—Sail shipments from 
this port have been very light owing to the shortage of 
tonnage, although the steamer shipments have been 
fair. Locally the demand is strong and with good prices. 
The mills and yards are all busy and it is more than 
likely the mills will continue to be for a long time, as 
the city is rapidly rebuilding. 

The new planing mill of F. H. Peck, formerly of At- 
lanta, is about ready to start up, and the sash and 
door factory being built by the West Edenfield Company 
will be ready to operate in about a week. Both of these 
enterprises are important additions to the city. 

The Cummer Lumber Company has shut down its 
mill to put in a large McDonough resaw. 

Several evpress mills in the interior have been com- 
pelled to shut down for want of logs. On account of 
the constant rains the swamps are flooded and it is im- 
possible to get logs. 
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Meeting of the Georgia Saw Mill Association—A One Dollar Advance—Conditions in Coast 
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THE GEORGIA SAW MILL ASSOCIATION. 

Trrton, Ga., Aug. 29.—The usual monthly meeting of 
the Georgia Saw Mill Association was held at the Hotel 
Sadie in this city August 27, all the officers and a large 
representation of members being present. 

Reports showed that practically the only difficulties 
in the present situation were regarding the securing of 
sufficient labor and the recent heavy rains which make 
extra labor necessary in order to accomplish the same 
amount of work. If it were not for this extra demand 
labor would not now be in particularly short supply, 
conditions having improved in this respect. As it is, 
however, the output of the mills is held down to three- 
fourths of their capacity, or even less in many reported 
instances. At the same time the demand is in excess 
of their full capacity and naturally they are getting 
behind on orders. Dressed stock particularly is in good 
demand and short supply, while timber is in demand 
for delivery months in advance, as present offers in 
order to be accepted must go beyond the period for 
which the mills have orders ahead, usually three or four 
months and in some instances more. It is not surprising 
that under these circumstances prices should have been 
shown by the individual reports at the meeting to have 
gone above the association list; and an advance of $1 
a thousand was therefore made upon all timbers 12x12 
and up, this advance to take effect September 10. 

It will be remembered that Lumbermen’s Week at 
Buffalo was postponed in response to a request from the 
teorgia Saw Mill Association, on account of the Hoo- 
Hoo meeting at Norfolk. A considerable proportion of 
the membership of the association will probably justify 
its request for an opportunity to attend both of these 
notable events by being in attendance. The meeting 
appointed three official delegates to represent it at 
Lumbermen’s Week in Buffalo, these being President 
H. H. Tift, Vice President William B. Stillwell and 
Secretary F. E. Waymer. These gentlemen will doubt- 
less find their way to Buffalo by way of Norfolk, as 
Snark of the Universe William B. Stillwell, like all 
good Hoo-Hoo, is much interested in certain affairs 
transpiring there upon and immediately following the 
ninth day of the ninth month. The following is an al- 
phabetical list of those in attendance at the monthly 
meeting. 

Atkinson, M. H., Atkinson Lumber Company, Meigs. 

Bailey, J. S.. J. 8. Bailey & Co., McDonald, 

Brooks, J. W., M. H, and J. W. Brooks, Merrillville. 

Crane, G. B., Crane-Murphy Lumber Company. Cooledge. 

Clements. H. O., Minnesota Lumber Company, Doerun. 

Cowart, J. B.. J. B. Cowart, Leland Fla. 

Camp, B. F., R. J. & B. F. Camp, Whitesprings, Fla. 

Evans, George S.. J. 8S. Betts & Co., Ashburn. 

Ensign, J. Lee. Ensign-Oskamp Company, Ocilla. 

Estep. S. R., 8. R. Esten. Grandin, Fla. 

Gray, George W.. Gray-Mallette Lumber Co., Doerun. 

Garbutt. T. W., Garbutt Lumber Company, Wright. 

Hatfield. J. 1., Lott & Hatfield, Nichols 

Hollingsworth, A. B.. Phill'tps & Hollingsworth, 

Hawkirs. W. 8S... W. W. Aimar & Co., Savannah. 

Hall, W. W., Neesmith & Hall. Nashville. 

Johnson, J. A., Johnson & Branch, Sally. 

James. A. A. James & Co,. Emerald. 

Marbury, BE. L., E. LU. Marbury, Cordele. 

Marbury, D. H., Marbury Lumber Company, Marbury, Ala. 

Mosley, A S8S., A. 8. Mosley. Lyons. 

Melver, J. K., Cummer Lumber Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Newberry. M, M., Southern Georgia Lumber Co., Adel. 

O'Kelly, iL. L.. C. G. Stevens & Co., Avoca, Fla. 

Pierson. D. M., Fitzgerald Lumber Company, Fitzgerald 

Pierce, T. N., T. N. Pierce. Rochelle. 

Phillips, J. J. L.. P. D. Phillips, Fender. 

Phillips.) W. 8.. AMeRICAN LuMRERMAN, Chicago, III. 

Sigler, W. F.. W. F. Sigler. Ochlochnee. 

Smith. George P., Vanderbilt & Hopkins, Pidcock. 

Stillwell, Willlam B., Southern Pine Company, Savannah. 

Starton,. J. M., J. M. Stanton. Anson. Fla. 

Starbird, P. L., Starbird Lumber & Veneer Co., Apopka, 


a. 
Tift. H. H.. H. H. Tift, Tifton. 

Williams, T. F., Will'ams-Keller Company. Moultrie. 
Waymer, F, E., secretary, H HA. Tift, Tifton. 


SOUTHEAST COAST TRADE. 

BRUNSWICK, GA., Sept. 2.—The advance ordered on the 
seaboard price list at the last meeting of the Georgia 
Saw Mill Association—$1 on all manufactured mate- 
rial—it is evident will be general by the time of the next 
meeting, as higher wages are being paid for labor, with 
a strong advance on supplies of all kinds. All mills are 
busy and in some instances orders are hooked in advance 
as far as March next. Prices are invariably firm. Coast- 
wise shipments are still slow because of lack of tonnage, 
which is always scarce and rated high during the pre- 
vailing guif and south Atlantic storm period. The 
present rate to New York. which is the basis from the 
South Atlantic, is now quoted at $5.75 from Bruns- 
wick. Shipments have been light from the nearby ports 
of Darien, Fernandina, Jacksonville and Savannah. The 
local demand and consumption still continue heavy. 

The contract for the construction of the government 
postoffice and custom house was awarded on Saturday. 
This building is to cost $100,000 and W. H. Bowen, the 
Brunswick contractor, will purchase all of the supplies 
and material in the local market except such things as 
are not obtainable here. 

A great deal of work has been going on at Jekyl 
island for the past several months, costing $150,000, 
which included the erecting of a large. apartment resi- 
dence for the use of club members, their friends and 
guests. This club is composed of the most wealthy citi- 
zens in the United States; and as an organization it is 
one of the richest ones in the world. 


Ruby. 
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A great amount of cypress lumber is being shipped 
from this place to Atlanta and other southern cities 
for manufacture into coffin boxes. This trade began in 
a small manner but is steadily growing. The many 
uses of cypress lumber are rapidly winning it a wide 
market. In the manufacture of sash, doors and blinds 
it is now being extensively used. W. 8. Taylor, of the 
Taylor-Cook Company, cypress lumber manufacturers, 
is erecting in Brunswick an elegant residence which is 
being built entirely of cypress wood, inside and out. 

There is a pronounced opposition to the new insurance 
schedule issued by the Southeastern Tariff Association. 
At the recent session of the state legislature a bill 
was passed which had on its face a correction of some 
evils said to be the work of the small insurance com- 
panies, of which there were legions, The bill was investi- 
gated- by the committee to whom it was referred and 
made a law. After it became active it developed the 
interesting but unwnolesome fact that the bill had been 
fathered by the combined large insurance companies so 
as to destroy competition for the sole purpose of com- 
manding the entire situation. The new rates as set 
forth by the recent list are one of these features and 
under the circumstances the laws of Georgia are defense- 
less to protect her valuable lumber interests against 
the monopoly. There are already rumors of an insur- 
ance lobby getting in shape to prevent any adverse legis- 
lation during the sessions of the approaching state as- 
sembly. The kicking may accomplish something before 
it shall stop. 


THE GEORGIA COAST SITUATION. 

SAVANNAH, GaA., Sept. 3.—The figures covering the 
coastwise shipments of lumber by steam and sail vessels 
from this port for the year, including last September 
and this August, have just been compiled. They show 
the shipments to be 133,809,703 feet, against 146,923,223 
for the corresponding period last year, or a decrease 
this year of 13,113,520 feet. This does not mean any 
serious setback, however, as the comparison is with an 
unusual year, when the shipments were far in excess 
of what they would have been but for an abnormal 
demand from all sources. This year conditions were 
more settled, hence the exports were more in keeping 
with a gradual increase. 

At the meeting of the Georgia Saw Mill Association, 
at Tifton, President Tift, Vice President William B. Still- 
well and Secretary F. E. Waymer were appointed a com- 
mittee to represent the association during Lumbermen’s 
Week at the Pan-American Exposition, and to attend all 
meetings held during that time in the lumbermen’s 
interests. It is probable that at least two members of 
this committee will attend the Hoo-Hoo Annual at Nor- 
folk and will go from there to Buffalo. The Georgia 
association will hold its next meeting at Tifton October 
8. The November meeting will likely be held at Savan- 
nah during the state fair. 

Sail freights from South Atlantic ports to the north 
have been active and buoyant during the past week. 
Large chartering has been done, at least twenty vessels 
having been chartered to load yellow pine here. Other 
ports also chartered largely. 

The bank clearings of Savannah for the year ending 
August 31 were $218,414,570.02, against $200,270,626.63 
for the previous year, showing an increase this year of 
$18,143,943.39. 


LUMBERING VERSUS FARMING IN GEORGIA. 

C. J. Haden, of Atlanta, Ga., was on Wednesday of 
this week a caller at the office of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. Mr. Haden has for a number of years carried on a 
successful law practice in the Georgia courts, but is well 
known to the LUMBERMAN 
staff and among the lumber 
trade, having been secretary 
of the Georgia Saw Mill Asso- 
ciation when its president was 
the late Major D. C. Bacon, 
of the old Atlanta Lumber 
Company. Mr. Haden and his 
wife came to Chicago a few 
weeks ago on their way to 
Mackinaw, but were detained 
in Chicago by her illness, and 
finding Chicago and its en- 
virons one of the most inter- 
esting summer resorts have 
spent their time here and for 
a couple of weeks longer will remain in Evanston, by 
which time Mrs. Haden, it is thought, will be recuper- 
ated. 

Mr. Haden, like every other old Jumberman, still 
retains a lively interest in lumber affairs and is partic- 
ularly enthusiastic regarding the agricultural possibil- 
ities of the “pine barrens” of Georgia, Thirteen years 
ago he was sent south, then quite young, to purchase 
timber rights for a well known lumberman, holding then 
the usual impression regarding the worthlessness of 
southern pine land after the timber had been removed. A 
little observation of the crops raised by settlers changed 
his opinion upon this point and he advised his princi- 
pal to acquire the land as well as the timber, which 
could then be done for about 40 cents an acre. This 
advice was not heeded, however, and out of 20,000 acres 
of timber purchased only 3,000 acres of land were ac- 
quired, where the timber could not be secured alone, 











C. J. HADEN. 


1,500 acres of it being for a mill site, although some 
demur was made to the purchase of so much land for 
this purpose. 

Several years ago Mr. Haden suggested to his em- 
ployer that some use be made of the cut over land, which 
presented a rather unsightly appearance. About four 
years ago his advice was finally heeded and 200 acres 
were put in to peaches. “Last year’s crop,” said Mr, 
Haden, “was just a good amateur crop; but this year 
that 200 acres are a sight to behold. I wouldn’t give, 
nor would he, one acre of those peaches for forty or 
fifty acres of the best timber he ever cut. The mill 
had to be kept going poor years as well as good years, 
using up the timber often at less than it cost. That 
land cost originally $2.50 an acre, timber and all.” 

Judicious questioning elicited from Mr. Haden the 
following additional information upon this interesting 
point: 


An crror prevails among those who have not had personal 
contact with the yellow pine timber lands that they are 
valuable for timber only. On the contrary, their usefulness 
has just begun when the timber is removed. The time was, 
and in many quarters yet is, when the pioneer killed the 
trees by girdling them, while the storm and the cut worm 
finished the clearing process. The saw mill operator in 
doing this has oftener proven a friend than a vandal. 

Take a typical south Georgia forest. The timberman car 
ries — the bodies of the larger trees, such trees as will 
yroduce bridge and car timbers, and leaves everything else. 
Jnder the usual timber leases the possession of the prop- 
erty thereafter reverts instanter to the land owner. The 
fallen tree tops, if utilizd within reasonable time, make 
excellent firewood for steaming or home grates; or char- 
coal, if there be an accessible market for the last named 
article. The smaller trees. yet standing, may be used ina 
great many marketable forms. Ten’ years ago a_ yellow 
pine cross tie was an unknown thing among the eastern rail- 
a now the great trunk systems centering at Philadelphia 
and New York buy yellow pine ties not only by the shipload 
but by fleets, from the ports of Savannah and Brunswick to 
thelr own terminals at New York and Philadelphia. Usu- 
ally the best cross tie is made from the small tree left by 
the lumberman. So in comeeene and telegraph cross arms; 
these small trees are peculiarly adapted, and this is a field 
of traffic already enormous and yet widening every day. 
An acre of this-typical forest: will have remaining an aver- 
age of fifteen to forty of this smaller class of trees after 
the saw mill's axeman has furled his tent and departed. 
These trees would be used also for shingles, lath and interior 
finish by the shrewd northern mill operator. 

What has been said involves only the preparatory steps 
leading to the permanent productiveness of the lands. There 
is practically no undergrowth to be “grubbed” or otherwise 
removed. Only here and there along the margin of run- 
ning water will any growth remain to obstruct plowing. 
The underlying pine roots rot rapidly. The few which have 
not so far decayed within two years that they will break 
before the plow will have by that time become fat light 
wood. that is easily consumed by the touch of the torch. 
This requires only the splitting off of a few splinters and a 
match. In this is a favorable feature to the credit of the 
southern pine lands commonly overlooked. 

Once subjected to cultivation, the earning capacity of the 
land reaches a —- standard of yield, equal to or exceeding 
in value those of northern states, and maintains it with 
surprising uniformity. The rainfall in southern Georgia 
averages fifty-one inches a year, three inches more than 
northern Georgia and about four inches more than in the 
Ohio valley. he soil, possessing a considerable ingredient 
of sand, is mellow, responding —s to the plow; and one 
man can attend nearly twice at much as in the clay or black 
loam of Illinois. 

The world Is so well informed of the prodigious yield of 
these lands in fruits, watermelons, cantaloupes, tomatoes, 
cabbage and kindred truck products that I waive this phase 
of the question. It is well to say, however, that the growth 
of these crops is not exclusive to any county or counties, 
nor to any section of the state. On the contrary, the truck 
crops herein itemized are coextensive with the longleaf yel- 
low pine tree, varying slightly with local conditions, 

The three great staple crops of universal consumption upon 
which is staked the future of southern Georgia and of the 
yellow pine country at large are sugar cane, tobacco and 
sea island cotton. Weighing every word that I am about 
to say, I will say as an owner of land in that section that 
for the gross yield of one acre, fairly wel] cultivated in an 
average crop year and intelligently marketed, I will deed 
fifteen acres of equally good land. That is to say, the 
gross yield of one acre in any one of the last three named 
crops at present markets equals the current selling price of 
fifteen acres of the same land as it stands after the saw 
mil! operator leaves it. 

Those familiar with farm lands and farming who will stop 
and apply this ooh mapa to their own vicinity will be 
startled. The proposition applied in Illinois would require an 
acre to produce a crop that could be marketed for from $700 
to $1,000. It reveals a disparity between market price and 
intrinsic value probably without a parallel in any other 
part of America. That it is so arises from lack of informa- 
tion relative to the agriculture of the yellow pine lands. 
This information when diffused, which time cannot be remote. 
will cause an influx of settlers and a corresponding uplifting 
of: prices, 

n oon prevails among those not informed on the 
subject that the yellow pine section is not healthful. The 
contrary is true. To it thousands flock yearly for the 
balmy breath of the rosin tinctured ozone. Mark Hanna and 
a number of others scarcely less notable or less sagacious 
have their winter homes at Thomasville, which is in the core 
of the hoe A I am speaking of. Hitherto the only impedi- 
ment, and this one not serious, has been the seep water, or 
surface water which percolates into the shallow wells. f 
late years artesian wells have become abundant in southern 
Georgia and now can be bored at no greater average cost 
than the wind mill and tank equipment of a northern farm. 
The medical world has long since disowned the malaria 
theory, it being discovered that the trouble was malaqua— 
bad water—not bad air. The artesian well is a permanent 
cure, 

The federal government possesses plenary powers to per- 
petuate our American forest under provisions of the several 
forest reserve acts of congress. The president has been dill- 
gent in enforcing these acts, and while forests will grow 
more valuable as years advance there is no probability of 
an actual timber famine. The timber getter in the yellow 
pine section should be acquitted of the indictment of van- 
dalism, for in fact he is the pioneer who opens the way for 
the settler, who in turn sets in motion the ceaseless current 
of commerce, 


Mr. Haden’s last observation is one that will be 
indorsed by every practical forester. It is the entire 
denudation of forest land which is unfit for agricultural 
purposes that is to be condemned. <A timber crop 18 
justifiable only where more remunerative than the 
annual crops of the farmer or the orchards of the horti- 
culturist. There is doubtless enough waste land in 
the United States to answer forestry purposes and it 
is upon these that the federal government should bestow 
its chief attention, except of course where the conserva: 
tion of water supply or other desirable climatic con- 
sideration offers a sufficient reason. 
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AMONG SOUTHWESTERN MILLS AND DEALERS. 





An Increase in Inquiries and Demand—Light Mill Stocks and Car Shortage Influence Prompt 
Orders—Corn Shortage not Necessarily a Bad Trade Feature— The Annual Light 
Supply of Cars Unusually Acute—How Manufacturers Regard 
Present and Prospective Conditions. 





The southwestern situation for the past week has 
shown considerable improvement in point of inquiries 
and orders for yellow pine lumber and sales agents 
and wholesalers are generally looking forward to still 
more activity as the fa'l season is fairly entered. The 
present week ushers in this season, and while none of 
the operators are expecting any such rush of orders 
as they have been having for the past eight or ten 
months until the crop scare brought trade to a sudden 
halt, there is nevertheless a marked revival of inquiry 
from the direction of the country yards and the sellers 
are well pleased at the outlook. , Ry 

The corn crop scare is now reactive in its influence 
and retailers are plicking up courage and entering the 
market as buyers with far more confidence than was dis- 
played three weeks ago. They realize that they are fac- 
ine two factors this fal! which will prove serious regard- 
ine deliveries of lumber unless orders shall be placed very 
soon—the car shortage, which already is acute in sev- 
eral southwestern localities, and the broken stocks of 
lumber at the mills. Either of these is serious, but a 
combination of two such adverse conditions appearing 
<o early in the season has stimulated demand to a con- 
siderable extent and many of the yard men who have 
been holding off from placing orders for their require- 
ments are now entering the market and feeling its pulse 
with a view of buying as soon as they are satisfied that 
they are justified in doing so. 

As to the sales agencies and wholesale operators, they, 
too, have gained decided courage over the improved sit- 
vation. Values, which showed a tendency to droop three 
weeks ago, are gradually stiffening and the general feel- 
ing is that they will be much steadier during the 
remainder of the year. It is more than probable that 
the July list will obtain in the great proportion of 
sales from now on and the yard man who expects any 
serious break in prices and who is holding off from 
the market waiting for it will be disappointed. The 
same conditions which recently forced white pine values 
up apply with equal force to the yellow pine situation. 
There are but very few southwestern mills whose stocks 
are worth mentioning. Everywhere throughout that 
milling section they are badly broken and with few 
exceptions are they in any shape to ship a large bill 
without delay. It will take at least two months to 
get yellow pine mill stocks to even a decent basis and 
the larger mills are consequently indifferent to mak- 
ing any radical concessions under the circumstances. 
They can saw for stock to far better advantage, and 
the large operators are talking in a firmer tone regard- 
ing values than they did when the crop reports of 
August were so discouraging. It is exceedingly doubt- 
ful if any prices other than those now obtaining will 
he offered to the trade, and these are being withdrawn 
as the wholesalers find their inability to ship, owing 
tothe car situation and the mills declining to fill them. 

The corn crop seare is now practically over except 
in spots. A careful and intelligent inquiry has just 
heen made by Bradstreet’s and the results published in 
that company’s report of last week. It shows a prob 
able yield of at least 1,400.000,000 bushels. This would 
he a decline of about 700,000,000 bushels as compared 
with 1900, when the crop was 2,100,000 000 bushels, as 
estimated by the department of agriculture at Washing- 
fon in its final figures. It would be a reduction of about 
(00,000,000 from the estimates made at the beginning 
of Ju'y, before the dreuth had come in destructive shape 
and when rains were looked for at any time. This 
falling off in the yield does not necessarily mean a 
reduction in the income of the corn grower, The 1.212,- 
00,000-bushel corn erop of 1894, for example, brought 
the producers $10,000,090 more than did the 2,151,000,000 
yield of the succeeding year. There had been a drop 
in price as estimated on December 1 of each year 
from 45.7 cents a bushel in 1894 to 25.38 cents in 
1895. This more than offset the increase of over 900,- 
00,000 bushels in the latter year. In the present in- 
stance there is also an increase in prices as compared 
with 1900 and this is much more than the decrease in 
yield which is indicated at the present time. It is 
of course the consumer and the rialroad and general 
transportation interests and not usually the produc- 
ers, which suffer in a reduction of the crops. Unless 
the falling off amounts to about 50 percent the grower 
‘commonly makes up in inereased price what he loses 
in decreased product. 

The loss to the railroads, steamboats and general 
public, however, may be serious in a shortage of yield. 

In the present case the loss will not be felt so severely 
,*8 it would have been in an ordinary year, because 
the wheat yield this year is much greater than it ever 
was before and the level of general prosperity through- 
out the country is higher than it has been at any time 

In the past. Tere are allowances which have to be 
made in computing the effects of the corn shortage. 

Moreover, it will be possible if the weather be favorable 

from this time onward to have a larger corn crop 

than ihe 1,400,000,000 bushels which is now indicated. 

So as stated the crop scare need not be regarded as so 

Serious as at first indicated early in August, except in 
Spots, and the country yard dealers are beginning to 

feason it in this way and are more inclined to place 

orders than they were a month ago. 
y far the most serious menace to the sales agency 


and wholesaler at this writing is the car situation. At 
St. Louis the shortage is variously reported as from 
bad to acute, and in some cases orders are taken without 
guaranty of delivery at any fixed time. At Kansas City 
the same conditions practically obtain with but few 
exceptions and at Texarkana the situation is reported 
as bad. Coming as it does so early in the season the 
shortage promises to stir up a storm of protests by 
October 1. It is inexplicable, but there seems to be 
no remedy. One of the largest operators in St. Louis 
who is quite conversant with the railroad situation and 
whose opinion may be regarded as authoritative, told 
the southwestern representative last week tnat as a mat- 
ter of fact the railroad companies had less ears now 
in commission to the mile than they had ten years 
ago, despite the large orders filled by the car builders 
during the past two years. This is a startling state- 
ment, but when it is considered that there was prac- 
tically no car building from 1892 to 1900 it is easy 
to see the truth of this assertion. At all events this 
season’s car service promises little that is encouraging 
to the yellow pine mill man or wholesale operator, 
and retailers who are delaying orders will find them- 
seves in a predicament in thirty days. 

General conditions at the mills are fair. Labor, how- 
ever, continues scarce and promises to remain so during 
the fall and winter. A few of the mills are not suffer- 
ing and these are running double time to accumulate 
stock, 


Whited & Wheless, Limited. 


Whited & Wheless, Limited, are extensive manufac- 
turers of yellow pine lumber. The mills of this con- 
cern are at Alden Bridge, La., on the Shreveport branch 
of the St. Louis Southwestern (Cotton Belt) railway. 
The timber holdings are large and adequate for about 
fifteen years’ cut. Recently extensive improvements 
have been made in the saw milling plant, among which 
is the addition of a gang. The annual output of the 
plant will exceed 20,000,000 feet as soon as the new 
improvements are completed. The reputation of Whited 
& Wheless, Limited, for uniform grades and carefully 
manufactured lumber is proverbial. The finish from 
this mill is always in great demand and the trade the 
concern enjoys is widespread, the cut going both east 
and west of the Mississippi river. H, H, Wheless, one of 
the best known yellow pine manufacturers in the south- 
west, said: 

_ We are looking for a good fall trade. Thus far demand 

is up to our expectations and the indications are favorable 

for the rest of the year. We are increasing our capacity 

and marketing our product direct. At present trade is nor- 

mal and of course satisfactory as long as it remains so. 
Big Pine Lumber Company. 

The Big Pine Lumber Company’s yellow pine mill at 
Boggy, Ark., is between Texarkana, Ark., and Shreve- 
port, La., on the Shreveport branch of the texas & 
Pacifie railway. This mill has always enjoyed a good 
trade throughout the west and this season’s shipments 
have been exceptionally heavy. The timber is of fine 
quality and the manufacture carefully supervised. Hugh 
Corry, general manager at the plant, has been in the 
milling business for years and he watches every detail 
of logging and making the lumber at Boggy. Mr. Corry 
said: 

We have no complaint to make of present conditions. 
Trade has been all right with us and demand has held up 
exceptionally well so far. Texas will consume large sh p- 
ments of lumber this fall, and so will Oklahoma and the 
new Kiowa and Comanche strips. As for the west, we are 
getting inquiries daily which indicate a continuance of good 
trade from that section. We are looking for a busy fall 


season, and if the car situation was better I think we would 
have about all we could attend to, 


The Gates Lumber Company. 

One of the sterling Arkansas yellow pine mills is that 
of the Gates Lumber Company, at Wilmar, Ark., on the 
Warren branch of the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern railway, below Pine Bluff. The specialty of 
this company is band sawed yellow pine, and the mill 
product has enjoyed a splendid reputation for many 
years, especially east of the Mississippi river, where the 
trade is fastidious and insists on the best grades. The 
Gates Lumber Company’s business has always been 
largely in Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan and Penn- 
sylvania, although it also ships to trade west of the 
river. Its band sawed yellow pine enjoys a very high 
reputation, and the timber holdings of the company are 
among the heaviest and best in Arkansas. A. H. Gates, 
president, has retired from the active management of the 
Wilmar mill and has taken up his residence at St. 
Louis, Mo, But he has an able lieutenant in H. C. Rule, 
who has been at the mill for many years and who now 
supervises the manufacturing and all the details there. 
He is secretary and manager and is assisted by C. C. 
Gates, eldest son of the president. At Little Rock, Ark., 
the other day, A. H. Gates was en route to the mill and 
said: 

Our trade has been satisfactory and we have not suffered 
for orders. We have been very busy all summer, and the 
fall outlook seems good. A large proportion of our product 
goes to the middle western states, particularly to Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, Ohio and western Pennsylvania. It is a 
trade which we have enjoyed for years and we always man- 
age to hold our share of it. Values ought to remain firm and 
steady. Stumpage is increasing in value every year and 


the cost of manufacturing lumber is higher now than ever. 
I think that the drouth reports may be exaggerated, and if 





we can get our car equipment this fall there will be a 
steady demand for lumber. 


Berthold & Jennings. 


The wholesale firm of Berthold & Jennings operates in 
yellow pine and hardwood lumber at St. Louis, Mo. ‘Luis 
is one of the largest firms in the southwestern territory. 
It caters exclusively to large city bills, car builders and 
the heavy users of timbers and lumber. Its sales are 
consequently always large ones. Recently this firm took 
orders for over 4,000,000 feet for St. Louis building 
projects, which is an instance of the magnitude of its 
operations, The firm manufactures and also buys from 
other mills and its annual sales are very heavy. Curtis 
M. Jennings, who has the active management of the 
firm’s business, is an astute lumberman, familiar with 
every detail of manufacturing, selling and shipping. He 
said: 

Demand is very heavy for lumber in the large cities. 
Building is more general this year and large structures re 
quiring big bills of timbers and lumber are the rule every 
where. Demand from the car builders and other manufae- 
turing plants also continues strong. The great drawback at 
present is the car shortage. It is worse this year than at 
any similar period during my recollection, and every lum- 
berman is experiencing trouble already. ‘The steel strike is 
affecting car production just now, necessitating some actual 
shutdowns of car building plants within the past ten days. 
Very few of the car works are guaranteeing any deliveries 
at present. The strike has not affected city building yet 
to any great extent, I look for a continuance of activ.ty 
in city building for another year at least. There will be 
plenty of big sales of lumber in the cities as a consequence. 


The Stewart & Alexander Lumber Company. 


The Stewart & Alexander Lumber Company owns and 
operates the big yellow pine milling plant at Gisord, 
Ark., near Malvern, on the main line ef the St. Louis, 
Iron Mountain & Southern railway. This plant is a 
splendid one mechanically and otherwise for excellence 
of manufacture and shipping facilities. the timber 
owned by the company is the well known Arkansas short 
leaf yellow pine. The company’s trade is both east and 
west of the Mississippi river. It also saws oak and gum. 
A. Strauss, secretary and treasurer, is well known 
throughout the lumber world, having been identified with 
the manufacture of Arkansas yellow pine for nearly 
twenty years with the Malvern Lumber Company, one of 
the pioneer mills of Arkansas. Mr. Strauss is an expert 
on timber and his knowledge of manufacturing details 
and the marketing of lumber has made him verv sue 
cessful in the yellow pine business. The Stewart & 
Alexander company is also composed of prominent white 
pine manufacturers of Wausau and Iron River, Wis., 
viz., the Alexander Stewart Lumber Company and the 
Alexander & Edgar Lumber Company, respectively. The 
Stewart & Alexander Lumber Company has amp'e timbe 
holdings in Arkansas for many years’ eut. Auaitor R. 
W. Griswold said last week: 

We look for a good fall trade. The retailers will probably 
place orders more freeiy now, as the crop scare has about 
reached its hight. We are doing a satisfactory bus.ness and 
expect to get our share for the remainder of the year. We 
are prepared to sh p good stock, and if the car situation will! 
admit of shipping freely we anticipate a better fall demand 
than indications pointed to a month ago. Cars just now are 
scarce and the buyers will have to place orders soon or 
deliveries will be uncertain, 


The C. J. Carter Lumber Company. 


The C. J. Carter Lumber Company operates two ex 
tensive shortleaf yellow pine mills in the southwest, at 
Doniphan, Mo., and Draughn, Ark. This is a representa- 
tive concern, having been in business for many years. 
The Doniphan mills saw the Missouri seft pine and the 
Draughn mills the well known Arkansas short leaf yel 
low pine. The company enjoys an excellent and well 
established trade among the country retail yards and it 
has a high reputation for its grades. Its trade is very 
heavy in the states west of the river and it also ships 
considerable stock from the Arkansas mi!l to points east. 
C. J, Carter, president, is aggressive in his methods and 
he is ably assisted by H. R. Kilpatrick, manager of sales 
at the Kansas City office. Mr. Kilpatrick said last week: 

Our trade is holding up wonderfuily well. The retailers 
have been ordering more freely during the past week or ten 
days and it looks as if the drouth scare is about over. We 
have a good trade in this territory from customers who have 
been buying from us for years and we see no decided slacken 
ing of orders from them, ‘They seem to want cons’derable 
stock and we are glad to report this fact. The remainder 
of our trade is general, and we are hustling to get our share 
of it. Demand is up to normal, and if we can get our car 
requirements we look for a continuance of good business 
for the remainder of the year. 

The Southern Pine Lumber Company. 

The Southern Pine Lumber Company, of Texaykana, 
Ark., and St. Louis and Kansas City, Mo., is one of the 
most widely known yellow pine concerns of the south- 
west. Its general headquarters are at Texarkana, Ark., 
from which office the southwestern trade is conducted. It 
enjoys a handsome trade in Texas, Oklahoma and Indian 
territory. Recently it has been operating extensively in 
the Kiowa and Comanche strips, which were thrown open 
to settlers in August. C. M. McWilliams, secretary and 
treasurer at Texarkana, returned from a tour of this 
region the other day and said: 

Demand is good in Texas and Oklahoma. We have sold 
some excellent bills there to the retailers and the outlook 
is bright for a continuance throughout the fall. The Kiowa 
and Comanche strips will be heavy consumers for several 
months. Our trade has been fully up to expectations. Parts 
of Texas have suffered from the drouth, but on the whole the 
state is in good shape. : 

O. A.. Mason, manager of the St. Louis office, Houser 
building, was also well pleased at the outlook. He said: 


I look for a good fall trade, now that the crop scare has 
run its course. The retailers are feeling more inclined to 
make inquiries, and demand for lumber has been better dur- 
ing the past week or ten days than any of us expected 
There has been some slackening, of course, and trade will 
hardly..show any great pressure for stock, as it has for 
the past ten months up to August 1, but every indication 
points to a normal volume of business until January. (er « 
are getting scarce, which fact will doubtless stimulate the 
yard men to place their orders at once. 
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tributed their removal to the Ontario saw log policy, Donald Fraser & Son, of Fredericton, are putting a 





FROM THE DOMINION. 


Orrawa, ONT., Sept. 2.—The recent decision of the 
Ontario Lumbermen’s Association to curtail next season’s 
cut because of the expense of lumbering operations was 
simply following out a course of action decided upon by 
the tumbermen of the Ottawa valley some time ago, The 
timber limit owners are able to estimate how much tim- 
ber is available and they know what steps to take to 
turn it to the best use. So long as the supply of lumber 
was apparently inexhaustible the cut was great, but now 
that the owners know how much they have they are tak- 
ing steps to make the best of it, and for that reason the 
cut will be curtailed. 

Charles 8S. Philips, editor and proprietor of trade jour- 
nals of London, England, is now in this vicinity, and is 
interesting himself in the Canadian pulp wood trade. He 
confirms the report that Lloyds have contracted for the 
entire output of the Laurentide pulp mill. He states 
that already the sixth of Britain’s total supply comes 
from Canada and that it will reach one-half in two 
years’ time, the yearly value of which will be $8,000,000. 
Mr. Philips declares that the Scandinavian forests are 
depleted to a great extent and while they may be wholly 
so in a few years Canada’s spruce supply will last for 
200 years or more. 

Hon. Mr. Duffy, provincial treasurer of the province 
of Quebec, makes some very optimistic statements regard- 
ing that province. -He says that only one-sixth of the 
timber lands of the province are under lease. To give an 
idea of the magnitude of the provincial domain, the 
treasurer makes the official declaration that if the pres- 
nt annual cut throughout the province were continued 
for ten years it would scarcely represent the product of 
one year’s growth, and if all the public lands of the prov- 
nee were put under lease it would place the finances of 
the province on a safe footing. 

John Charlton, M. P., one of the Canadian members on 
the joint high commission, makes a statement which is 
rather startling, to say the least, to those interested in 
the lumbering industry in this country. Referring to 
the removal of their plants to Canadian territory by sev- 
tral large American companies, Mr. Charlton said that 
the Cleveland Saw Mill Company and Edmund Hall, of 
Detroit, had already moved to Sarnia, and their mills 
Were about ready for operation. Asked whether he at- 


Mr. Charlton replied: “Yes, partly; and that policy 
is going to have a result that the Canadian lumbermen 
who brought it about did not foresee and will not appre- 
ciate. The establishment of these milis by Americans in 
Canida will mean that they will invade the Canadian 
market and the Canadian lumbermen will be crowded 
out. The two mills already established are admirably 
situated to reach all sections of Canada, either by rail or 
water, and will be keen competitors for their Canadian 
opponents to meet. 

According to statistics just issued by the government 
officials, Canada’s export of pulpwood and wood pulp in 
1901 amounted to $3,335,265, of which $966,920 were 
sent to Great Britain and $2,302,215 to the United 
States, the balance going to other countries. ‘lhe total 
shows an increase of $616,477 over the exports of the pre- 
vious year; those to Great Britain showing in increase 
of $366.372 and those to the United States an increase 
of $244,321. An increase of $494,247 is apparent in the 
exports of pulpwood, the United States taking $500,744 
worth more in 1901 than in 1900 and Great Britain 
$6,172 less, the difference ($325) being sold to other 
countries in 1900. Of wood pulp, the increased value 
disposed of is $122,230, the details being: Increase to 
Great Britain, $372,544; increase to other countries, 
$6,109; decrease to the United States, $256,423. Thus 
while the United States increased its purchase of pulp- 
wood from Canada by over half a million of dollars its 
purchases of the manufactured article decreased by over 
a quarter of a million. Great Britain’s decrease was in 
pulpwood, although small, while in the manufactured ar- 
ticle, involving greater labor and employment of a larger 
amount of capital, the mother country took from Canada 
an increased amount, greater than the decrease of the 
United States by $116,121, a fact which politicians com- 
ment upon with considerable satisfaction. 





NEW BRUNSWICK. 


Sr. Joun, N. B., Sept. 2.—There is still in the vicinity 
of 30,000,000 feet of logs hung up in the upper waters 
of the St. John river. About half of it is in the cor- 
poration limits but cannot reach the booms until 
the river shall rise. The other half is away above Grand 
Falls. The boom company at Fredericton, after rafting 
less than 90,000,000 feet, had to close work until more 
logs shall come down. 

There is a larger fleet of steamers and sailing ves- 
sels now loading lumber in this port than at any 

revious time this season. Some are loading for 
he old country, some for South America and smaller 
vessels for the United States. The mills are busy. 

A. Cushing & Co., who purchased the Miller & Wood- 
man mill, are fitting it up with one gang and eight 
shingle machines. The old shingle mill they will con- 
vert into a box and stave mill. 


250-horse power engine into their mills there and will 
double its present cutting c.pacity. 

J. A. Gregory, manager for Dunn Bros., has bought 
the right to cut logs on the property at Point Lepreaux, 
some miles down shore from St. John, on which Alex- 
ander Gibson began his lumber career. Mr. Gregory 
will erect a mill. No logs have been cut on the property 
for many years. 

Hon. L. J. Tweedie, premier of the province, has been 
appointed by the court provisional liquidator of the 
Maritime Sulphite Fiber Company, limited, of Chatham, 
whose failure was recently reported. The necessary 
order for the winding up of the company’s business has 
been granted. It is said that fully $1,000,000 was spent 
by this company on its plant and property at Chatham 
from the time it began business. 

The board of trade of the maritime provinces will pe- 
tition the Canadian government to establish timber 
creosoting works in this province. 
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LATE ADVICES FROM AMERICAN CONSULS. 





Railway Concessions in Nicaragua. 


Consul Donaldson reports from Managua, May 4, 
1901, that the government has granted a concession to 
H. C, Emery, of Chelsea, Mass., who already holds val- 
uable timber concessions in the country, to build a rail- 
road from Matagalpa to the head of navigation in Rio 
Grande—about 100 miles of road. Mr. Emery is al- 
lowed one year after ratification by congress to organ- 
ize his company and one year and a half more to make 
the necessary surveys, and must have the road finished 
and ready to open to the public five years after above 
date. He is also granted rights and exemptions for all 
colonists brought in for twenty-five years. He is also to 
receive a concession of public lands in alternate lots 
along’the line, one mile wide and four miles deep; and 
rights of navigation on the Rio Grande and the Atlantic 
coast, 

Under date of May 5, 1901, the consul notes that the 
government has commissioned R. Wieser, former repre- 
sentative of the Maritime Canal Company, of Nicara- 
gua, in Managua, to organize a company to build a 
railroad from Monkey Point, on the Caribbean sea, to 
San Ubaldo, on Lake Nicaragua. He is also commis- 
sioned to sell the government railroad and steamboats 
now in operation and to make a loan of $2,000,000 for 
the government, to be guaranteed by the custom house 
receipts. 

New German Veneer. 

Consul Hughes, of Coburg, May 6, 1901, says that a 
Dresden firm has placed on the German market a thin 
wooden veneer known as “Kolumbusholz.” The veneer 
is backed with a thick, impregnated paper and comes 
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in rolls twenty meters (66.6 feet) long and about one 
and one-half meters (4.92 feet) wide. When dry, it is 
very strong and hard. It is nailed to wooden strips on 
the walls and has the appearance of handsomely fin 


ished wainscoting. The veneer is also shown mounted 
on very heavy paper or paper mits pressed into diffe 
ent shapes, such as molding for doors, windows etc. 


Light artistic effects may also be obtained in window 
frames and the like. The prices quoted are from 30 to 
50 percent cheaper than for the all-wood article in use 
it the present time. 


Use of Shingles in South Africa. 

Consul-General Stowe, of Cape Town, April 30, 1901, 
requests information from American architects and 
manufacturers as to the efficiency, life ete. of shingles 
as a roof covering. ‘The consul-general explains that the 
De Beers Explosive Company, of Somerset West, Cape 
Colony, which has used shingles on all the isolated build 
ings of its explosive works, is desirous of roofing the 
compiny’s residences with the same material. — ‘Lhese 
houses will be built in or near cities and the municipali- 
ties object to the use of shingles for roofing purposes. 
Mr. Stowe desires full data. 





Mechanical. 


A Lumber Keyboard for Typewriters. 

What are known as the lumber fractions, running up 
to 16-4, have long been a terror to the typewriter opera 
tor, particularly in tabular work, and the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has at various times received inquiries as 
to the practicability and cost of placing these fractions 
upon the keyboard, so that each could be made at a 
single stroke and to occupy a single spice. The cost of 
making special characters is about $1.50 apiece, and 
these fractions have not hitherto been embraced in the 
stock characters carried by the typewriter companies, 
and which ean be substituted for regular characters at 
no extra cost. Provision for these characters upon the 
ordinary keyboard is also considerable of a problem, 
and indeed is impossible upon the keyboard of seventy 
six characters without leaving off characters in con 
stant use. 

The standard companies, however, have a_ style of 
typewriter carrying eighty-four characters, and upon 
this keyboard the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has laid out a 
“lumber keyboard” containing the fractions from 4-4 to 
16-4, and omitting only the parentheses and the under 
score mark of the usual keyboard. Three of the chai 
acters (the highest three fractions) are specially cut, 
eosting $1.50 each, but will be added to the stock char 
acters as soon as a demand arises for this type of key 
board. The often used for shingle grades ete. can 
also be supplied in place of the diagonal, upon the same 
key with the period, if desired, at no extra cost. This 
keyboard was arranged from the extra characters now 
carried by the manufacturers of what the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN believes to be the best typewriter for all 
purposes, and especially so for billing and tabular work, 
Probably other manufacturers also have many of the 
same extra characters in stock. The AMERICAN LuUM- 
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BERMAN will be pleased to furnish further particulars 
regarding this keyboard to interested parties 
AN IMPROVED SCROLL SAW. 
The accompanying engraving illustrates an improved 
scroll saw just introduced by the Williamsport Machine 
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A NEW AMERICAN SCROLL SAW. 


Company branch of the American Wood Working Machine 
Company. 

The frame of this machine is cast in one piece, making 
a very solid base which allows of a high rate of speed 
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without jarring. The strain is very simple and has great 
strength, and it is claimed that any amount of strain can 
be put on the saw by applying a wrench at the square end 
of the shaft, opening the pawl and turning the shaft 
around which carries the rocker and two collars at each 
end, having an extension for attaching ends of torsion 
springs. An even tension on the saw is obtained at all 
points of the stroke. 

The under guide ways are so constructed that their ex 
pansion by tightening does not tighten the cross head. 
This is an important feature. 

Instead of an ordinary tight and loose pulley, the crank 
shaft carries a friction pulley and combination brake hy 
which the saw is stoppedandstartedinstantly by a single 
motion of the foot. 

Changing from inside to outside work is instantane sus, 
The saw is passed through the table and slides into the 
cross head, which cannot miss catching. The saw is held 
by a steel clamp, and if the saw should break it can Ii 
used again by simply filing a small notch in it, when it is 
ready for use. 

A brass pump supplies air to blow the dust from the 
surface of the work. 

The driving pulleys on this machine run 960 revolu 
tions a minute, 

For price of this or any other woodworking machinery 
readers are referred to the American Wood Working Ma 
chine Company, 136 Liberty street, New York city; or to 
15 South Canal street, Chicago. Correspondents are re 
quested to address the nearest point, 





A HANDSOME CATALOG. 

A striking example of the typographical and illus 
trative perfection attained in recent years in the prep 
aration of catalogs is found in a booklet on the subject 
“Automatic Tenoning Machinery” issued by the HL. B. 
Smith Machine Company, of Smithville, N. J. This 
booklet seems to fill its mission thoroughly, from both a 
mechanical and a literary point of view, It tells a story 
about so prosaic a thing as a woodworking machine in 
such an entertaining and pleasing manner as to be ex 
ceedingly interesting to even an entire novice on the 
subject. It describes the earliest efforts in the con 
struction of a machine of this character and shows by 
illustration its evolution to the modern high class mech 
anism in-use at this time, The il’ustrations are splen 
did examples of half-tone work, well done by both the 
engraver and the printer. The paper used is the very 
finest obtainable. It is a heavy, hand selected, coated 
hook which sets off the print in an admirable manner. 
The booklet is printed in two colors, orange and black, 
and the cover is a heavy seal brown paper with em 
bossed design, no colors, giving a decidedly rich effect. 

Throughout the entire scheme there is none of the 
vaudy coloring or over embellishment too often seen in 
efforts of this kind and the booklet is tasteful, harmon 
ious and artistic. It probably can be obtained on request 
by any one interested in this class of machines. 





AN EXHAUSTIVE DISPLAY OF SPECIALTIES. 

One of the handsomest, most complete and interesting 
exhibits at the Pan-American Exposition is that ot 
the Lunkenheimer Company. ‘This is 
instal’ed in section 46 in the machin 
ery and transportation building. Vis 
itors to the exposition who are inter 
ested in a line of superior brass and 
iron steam specialties and engineering 
appliances should not fail to visit this 
exhibit. 

KF. LL. Swanberg, who is in charge, 
will be pleased to explain the merits 
of these specialties. Here can be seen 
a complete line of regrinding valves, 
handy valves, lever throttle valves, pop 
safety valves, plain whistles, chime 
whistles, fire alarm whistles, injectors, 
sight-feed lubricators, oil cups, grease 
cups, g'ass cups, glass body oil pumps 
and a complete line of brass valves and 
fittings for marine work in medium 
and extra heavy patterns. 

The “Lunkenheimer” specialties were 
awarded three highest medals at the 
Exposition Universelle, Paris, 1900. 
The headquarters of the Lunkenheimer 
Company: are in Cincinnati and it has 
branches in New York and London. 

_—oororonna—~rnav~/ 

The world’s record for one day's cut 
of shingles on a single hand-feed ma 
chine now appears to stand to the credit 
of the “Maud $8.” machine, manufae 
tured by Perkins & Co., of Grand Rap 
ids, Mich. Ninety thousand two hundred 
and fifty cedar shingles were cut in ten 
hours, August 22, at a mill of the 
Grand Rapids Bark & Lumber Com- 
pany located at Phelps, Mich. 

eee 


Prospects Never Better. 

Wasunurn, N. D., Sept. 2.—We look 
for a very good trade this fall. Pros: 
pects were never better. Harvest ol 
wheat and oats is finished, wheat gome 
as high as thirty bushels to the acre 
and oats as high as seventy bushels. 
Farmers will begin to cut flax in about 





LUNKENHEIMER EXHIBIT OF STEAM SPECIALTIES, 





two weeks and it is very promising. 
We look for good collections. » 
WASHBURN LUMBER COMPANY. 
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The Record. 


Alabama. 
Linden—Matkin & Dunn will open a retail yard. 


Arkansas. 

Hope—The Newton Zinc & Timber Company has been in- 
corporated by W. Y. Foster, president; W. W. Folsom, vice 
president; Alex C. Hull, secretary; W. P. Agee, treasurer, 
with capital stock of $100,000. 

Judsonia—Owen Morford has purchased the saw mill of 
J. H. Browning. 

Little Rock—The Cypress Lumber & Shingle Company has 
increased its capital stock to $50,000. 


California. 

San Francisco—The Pine Box Manufacturers’ Warehouse 
Company has been incorporated by H. P. Martin, C, 8S. Cog- 
gins, hg C. Haslet and others, with capital of $75,000 ; $3,000 
paid in. 





Colorado. 
Greeley—Neil Bros. & Ward have succeeded Neil Bros. 


Connecticut. 

Hartford—The Hough Porch Shade Company has _ incor- 
porated with $200,000 capital stock, It will manufacture 
porch and window blinds. 

Shelton—Welcome Wheeler has entered petition in volun- 
tary bankruptcy. 

Delaware. 

Wilmington—The Campeche Lumber & Development Com- 
any has filed articles of incorporation; capital stock, 
1,000,000. 

Georgia. 

Atlanta—The Ware Furniture Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Ware Manufacturing Company, with capital 
stock of $100,000. 

Buford—The Haty Manufacturing Company has recently 
commenced business, 

Cordele—The Edwards Lumber Company has sold out to 
the Wilson Lumber Company. 

Savannah—Cecil Gabbett will go into the lumber business. 

Waycross—T. S, Singleton has succeeded R. H. Murphy & 
Co. 

daho, 

Pocatello—Liddell & Harmon have commenced a planing 

mill business. ‘ 
Illinois. 

Chicago—Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
James F. Bushnell Company, giving the amount of capital 
stock as $50,000. Incorporators;: James fF. Bushnell, 
Major McGregor and Charles C. Johnston. The Louisiana 
Lumber Company has been incorporated by William Brace, 
Henry A. Ritter and John G. Campbell; capital, $200,000. 
——Harrison & Lowe have discontinued business.——Irank 
J. Fulton hag discontinued business.——The Philippine Lum- 
ber & Development Company, with mills at Manila, P. I., 
has opened offices at 812 Merchants’ Loan & Trust building. 

Essex—C, IF’. Skinner has sold out to B. A. Burgess. 

Lena—L,. Musser, of the firm of Crotzer & Musser, is dead. 

Marseflles—The Hubbard Furniture Manufacturing Com- 
pany has increased its capital stock from $7,000 to $100,000, 

Murrayville—E. W. Cunningham has succeeded J. K, Cun- 
ningham & Son. 

Orangeville—W. H. Barnes has sold out to the Orange 
ville Grain, Lumber & Fuel Company. 

Penfield—B. A. Ferguson has recently commenced busi- 





ness. 
Roanoke—J. N. Fisher has succeeded Bartlet, Frazier 


0. 
Springfield—The Sattley Manufacturing Company has in- 
creased its capital stock from $500,000 to $1,000,000. 


Indiana. 

Gas City—The Custer Lumber Company hag succeeded 
J, L. Custer. 

Jasper—G. FE. Bayless has withdrawn from the Mossman & 
Bayless Lumber Company. 

sogansport—George W. Bennett is reported out of busi- 
ness. 

Lucerne—Winn & Winn have recently commenced business. 

Michigan City—Application has been made for the appoint- 
ment of a receiver for the Leslie Lumber Company. 

Muncie—The Klus Grouluff Lumber Company has incor- 
porated with capital stock of $25,000. 

oe N. Steward has recently opened a retail 
yard. 

Indian Territory. 

Durant—W. C. Grounds has sold out, 


lowa. 

Deep River—Charles Axtell has purchased the Converse 
interest in the lumber yard of hay on Converse & Co. 

m Moines—Keely & Davis have been succeeded by W. H. 
avis. 

Hanlontown—The sale of Eugene Prescott’s lumber yard 
to the Nye-Schneider Lumber Company was not closed and 
pe yard has since been sold to Page & Hill, of Clear Lake, 
owa. 

Henderson—-The Thomas Phillips Estate has been suc- 
ceeded by Elizabeth Phillips. 

New Hampton—James & Hall have sold out their yard 
e 


re, 
Scranton—Osborne & Davis have dissolved partnership. 


Kansas. 

Preston—Barcus & Brown have been succeeded by the 
Potter Lumber & Improvement Company. 

Stuttgart—George Vech has been succeeded by Martin 
Kistner. 

Tampa—The Hawley Lumber Company is reported out 
of business here. 

Kentucky. 

Teage—Roark & Covington have removed to Laurel county. 

Uniontown—H. FE. Berry has been succeeded by Berry 

ros, 

Maine. 

Portland—The Orleans Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated by H. D. Packard, R. H. Snow and others, with 
gy ow stock of $10,000. 

andy Creek—A. G. Berry, of A. G. Berry & Son, is dead. 
The business will be continued by Seth E. Berry. 


Maryland. 
Baltimore—H. BE. Cook & Bro. have dissolved partnership. 
The business will be continued by Henry E. Cook. 


Michigan. 


4 vy gailiac—G. W. Atwood has removed to North Tonawanda, 


Battle Creek—Angell Bros. have sold out.——The Ameri- 
can Column Company has incorporated with capital stock 
of $20,000. Incorporators; Fred P, Angell, Mark Angell and 
Joy C. Hubbard. 

Cornell—Mashek & Arnold have dissolved partnership. 

ast LeRoy—David Mather & Son and D. L. Swain have 
Sold out to Hogleshaw & Bros. 

Elkton—Charles Prast has succeeded George Weber. 

Grand Rapids—L. L. Skillman and B. R. Thompson have 
formed partnership and will do a wholesale lumber business, 

Manistique—The Hiawatha Lumber Company has been in- 
‘orporated, with $12,000 capital stock. 

Mayville—A. BE, Hallenbeck & Co. have discontinued here. 

Saginaw—J. T. Phillips and Arthur Seely have formed a 
Partnership and will carry on a lumber business. 
»Sunfleld—Wolcott & Ramsey are reported as out of busi- 


Minnesota. 
Brainerd—Fisher & Walters are out of business. 
Jackson—The Jackson Farmers’ Elevator Company has 
been succeeded by R. F. Robertson & Co. 
Long Prairie—S. W. Greenwood has sold his yard to F. 
H. Prodger. 
Minneapolis—The Flour City Lumber Company has filed 
petition in bankruptcy. 
Renville—The St. Croix Lumber Company has sold its yard 
to James A. Smith, owner of the Renville Lumber Company. 
Taylor Falls—The Star Land & Lumber Company has 
changed hands. 
Mississippi. 
etngten—A. S. Haines & Son have removed to Lamont, 
ss 


Knoxville—H. G. Butler has removed his sash, door and 
blind factory to Dayton, Miss. 

Lux—The Eureka Lumber Company has been incorporated 
by A. W. Stevens, J. H. Stevens, jr., John Hough and W. R. 
Brumfield, with capital stock of $30,000. 

Meridian—The C. W. Robinson Lumber Company has been 
incorporated by J. M. Broach, C. W. Robinson, John Kamper 
and others, with capital stock of $40,000. 

New Albany—Goodsby & Co. have been succeeded by 
J. T. Baker & Co. rs : 

Missouri. 

Chillicothe—Magill & Sheetz have recently begun the man- 
ufacture of boxes. 

Festus—R. C, Moore is reported out of business. 

Luray—-Rowe Bros. have sold out to Combs & Webb. 

St. Louis—Clemens Oswald has been succeeded by the 
Oswald Woodwork Manufacturing Company.——The William 
Young Carriage Company has been incorporated with $12,000 
capital stock. 

Montana. 

Butte—The G. O McFarland Lumber Company, with cap- 
ital stock of $25,000, has been incorporated by G. O. McFar- 
land, A. C. McFarland and FE. C. Price. The State Lumber 
$21,000. has increased its capital stock from $12,000 to 

24,000. 





Nebraska. 
Ewing—Van Zandt Bros. have sold their yard. 


Nevada. 
Reno—The Plumas Box & Lumber Comes has been 
incorporated by C. BE. Horton, A. H. Horton, P. Henry, J. C. 
Krickrem and others, with capital of $50,000. 


New York. 

Brooklyn—The Brooklyn Molding Company has gone into 
involuntary bankruptcy. 

Depew—The Depew Lumber Company has gone out of 
business. 

Jamestown—The Gifford Lumber Company has succeeded 
the Gifford Frisbee Lumber Company. 

North Tonawanda—G, W. Atwood, of Cadillac, Mich., has 
removed to this point. 

New York City—The Harlem Lumber Storage & Trucking 
Company has been incorporated by William Fisher, William 
K. Fisher and Charles F. Fisher. The Pine Forest Land 
Company, to own land and cut and manufacture lumber in 
Florida and elsewhere, has been incorporated with $5,000 
capital stock.———Lewis P. Lasher has gone into bankruptcy ; 
liabilities, $18,005; nominal assets, $47,598. 

Rochester—Edward Wilson has commenced business. 

Watervliet—The Harrington Box Company has been Incor- 
porated with $35,000 capital stock, by J. H. and A. W. Har- 
rington and C, Whitney ‘Tillinghast. 


North Carolina. 
Elkin—The Elkin Lumber Manufacturing Company's a 
has been sold to Church Bros., of Roaring River, N. C. 
Gumberry—F. Kell has been succeeded by Westcott & 


Frenchard. 
North Dakota. 
Bathgate—M. C. Garner has been succeeded by Dopkin & 
Bennett. 
Braddock—The Central Lumber Company has sold its yard 
here to the L. Lamb Lumber Company. 


Ohio. 

Cleveland—The Kentucky & Virginia Lumber & Veneer 
Company has been incorporated with capital stock of $150,- 
000.———The G. C, Kuhlman Company has changed style to 
the G. C. Kuhlman Car Company. 

Columbus—A, C, Sager is reported out of business. 

—— L. M. Chancellor has been succeeded by Chan- 
cellor Bros. 

Lima—Disman & Ayerter have incorporated as the Dairy 
Implement Company, with capital stock of $25,000. 


Oklahoma Territory. 

Anadarko—John Schrock will open a retail yard. 

Enid—The Weatherly Lumber & Material Company has 
been incorporated, with $50,000 capital, by H A. Lee, presi- 
dent: E. B. Weatherly, secretary, and 8S. P,. Marshall, 
treasurer. 

l’oss—Bishop & Hoover have commenced business, 

Lamont—The Lamont Lumber yard has sold out. 
Fred Michaelis has sold out to the Bes Lumber Company. 

Oklahoma City—W. D. Gault and C. A. Crowder have 
incorporated the Gault Lumber Company with capital of 
$50,000. 








Pennsylvania. 


Harrisburg--C. H. Miller has sold out to Northamer & 
Plack. 

Charleroi—The Charleroi Timber & Central Coal Company 
has been incorporated by T. J. Allen, J. K. Smith, John 
H. Nelson and others, with capital of $5,600. 

Irvona—J. FE. McDowell has recently started a retail yard. 

McKeesport--The Reynolds Lumber Company has suc- 
ceeded Snyder & Reynolds. 

Montgomery—J. EK. Heilman is reported out of business. 

Pittsburg—Joseph Platt & Co. have filed suit for dissolu- 


tion. 

St. Clair—John 8S. Kynor, of John S. Kynor & Co., is 
dead. 

South Carolina. 

Orangeburg—J. P. Bruner is reported out of business. 

Mullins—The Mullins Lumber & Brick Company has been 
incorporated by 8. H. Schoolfield, John B. Boatwright and 
E. O. Bransford, with $15,000 capital stock. 

Union—R. L. MeNally and T. E. Bailey have incorporated 
the Bailey Lumber & Manufacturing Company, with capital 


stock of $10,000, 
South Dakota. 

Alpena—The Coleman Lumber Company has opened a 
ard here. 
. Bryant-—J. O. Melham has sold his lumber business to 
Walker & Kaveney. 

Madison—The Anderson Lumber Company, of Chamber- 
lain. S. D., has opened a yard here. 

Marion—The Mississippi Lumber Company has bought the 
yard of the St. Croix Lumber Company. 


Tennessee. 

Greenville—T. T. Adams has commenced a manufacturing 
business. 

Sherwood—Barnes Bros. have been succeeded by A. J. 
Barnes. 

. Texas. 

Canyon—J. W. St. Clair has been succeeded by R, M. 
Peeler. 

*“Coupland—The Caleasieu Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Drake Lumber Company. 

Elgin—The Drake Lumber Company has bought out the 
yard of the Calcasieu Lumber Company. 

Houston—The Ives Lumber em gem | has been incor- 
porated by J. I. Campbell and others, with capital stock of 
25,000. 


Leander—The Drake Lumber Company has succeeded the 
Caicasieu Lumber Company. 

Moore—R. N. McFadden has recently commenced business. 

Pearland—The Pearland Lumber Company is out of busi- 
ness. 

West—The W. W. Morgan Lumber Company has sold 
out. C. C. Carroll & Co. have recently commenced busi- 
ness. J. J. Holt has sold his interest in the West Lumber 
Company. 

Utah. 


Salt Lake City—The Oregon Mining, Ditch & Lumber 
Company has been incorporated with capital of $1,000,000, 
by Charles T. Trump, A. H. Huntington, N. M. Vedder, J. A. 
Dubbs and others. 








Virginia. 
Norfolk—The Wilts Veneer Company, with capital stock 
of $50,000, has been incorporated by J. F. Wilts and others, 
to manufacture veneer and other wood products. 


Washington. 

Centralia—The Eagle Mill Company has been dissolved. 

Edgecom WV. J. Morgan died on August 27. 

Lebam (near)—A. Shore is removing his plant to South 
Bend, Wash. 

Whatcom—Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Enterprise Shingle Company, with capital stock of $2,500. 
Incorporators; Thomas W. Allen and Charles Barnett. 
The Winner Shingle Company has been incorporated by 
R. L. Barr, E. T. Nobles, J. A. Neher and A. 8S. Wilson; 
capital stock, $5,000. The same parties have also incor- 
poreR OOO Washington Shingle Company, with capital 
of $3, ‘ 

Whatcom—The Lake Whatcom Mill Company has changed 
style to the Larson Lumber Company, Incorporated, with 
capital stock of $30,000. FP. Larson is president and J. H. 


Bloedel, manager. 
West Virginia. 


Elkins—The Randolph Lumber Company Is closing out 
its business. 

Fairmont—George M. Jacobs has sold his retail yard to 
F. W. McIntire. 





Wisconsin. 
Ironridge—Griesemer & Heck have been succeeded by 
John Griesemer. 
Luxenburg—P. Boucher has sold his interest In the firm 
of Boucher & Co. to Hector Boucher. 
Mellen—Tyler & Barber have recently opened a yard. 





NEW MILLS. 





Alabama. 
Irmadale—Burton’s Veneer & Excelsior Factory has com- 
menced operations. 
Meridianville—J. Payton Powell is erecting a saw mill. 
Connecticut. 
Willimantic—Hillhouse & Taylor are erecting a wood- 
working plant, 
Florida. 


Cocoanut Grove—Potter Bros. have built a saw mill. 
Georgia. 

Claxton—A saw and planing mill will be built by P. H. 
Perkins. 

Waycross—R. H. Murphy & Co. are doubling the capacity 
of their planing mill plant. 

lowa. 

Cedar Rapids—G. N. Leach has removed his planing mill 
plant from Independence, Iowa, and installed it in this city. 
Kentucky. 

Franklin—H. M. Flisher will erect a saw mill. 

Sturgis—Cardwell & Probasco are building a planing mill. 

Louisiana. 

Leesville—A planing mill will be bullt by Simon & 
Matthews. 

Lincecum—The Central Lumber Company is building a 
saw mill, 

Ruston—J, M. and V. M. Davis are building a 60,000 feet 
capacity saw and planing mill. 

Maine. 

Stillwater—George A. Lewis & Co. are rebuilding their 

saw mill, recently destroyed by fire. 
Massachusetts. 

Fall River—P. D. Humphrey will erect a planing mill in 

connection with his lumber yard. 
Minnesota. 

Duluth—A planing mill will be built by the Duluth Lum- 

ber Company. 
Mississippi. 

Box—Gear & O’Neal have purchased the saw mill of Burn- 
ham & Mannings and will add new machinery and remodel 
the plant generally. 

Shuqualak—W. H. Jackson and others are building a plan- 


ing mill, 
North Carolina. 

Woodlawn—The North Carolina-Boston Lumber Company 
is erecting a chair factory. 

Ohio, 

Coshocton—A planing mill will be erected by T. J. 
Guenther & Son. 

Tennessee. 

Alexandria—BE. F. Terry & Co, have established a planing 
mill here. 

Texas. 

Hampton—D. H. Fleming & Son are rebuilding their saw 
mill, recently destroyed by fire. 

Virginia. 

Berkley—The Roanoke Railroad & Lumber Company is 

building a planing mill at Money Point, Va. 
Washington. 

Baritagton— Ene Desmond Shingle Company will build 
an 80,000 capacity shingle mill. 

Tacoma—Mentzer Bros. are building a planing mill, They 
will also erect a saw mill. The North End Mill Com- 
pany is building a saw mill, 

Wisconsin. 

Plainfield—Ingle & Anders are adding a plahing mill to 
their plant. 

Winona-—The Winona Wood Rim Company will rebuild its 
plant, recently destroyed by fire. 

British America. 

Aberdeen, N. 8.— Donald Fraser & Sons are doubling the 
\ ity of their mill. 
rp epreaux, N. 8.—J. A. Gregory will build a mill, 


DPBPAPBA PDD DDI DIDI 


The steamer E: H. Strong, which was bound for Chi- 
cago with a cargo of lumber and was wrecked duri 
the storm on Lake Superior last week and abando 
by its crew, was picked up as a derelict by the steamer 
Mueller, owned by the Mueller Lumber NPamgg of this 
city, on August 30 and towed to Munising. A portion 
of the cargo valued at about $10,000 was still left, and 
the boat has been attached for $20,000 by the Mueller 
Lumber Company for salvage. The value of the boat 
itself before it was wrecked was $35,000. 
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ALONG THE PACIFIC SLOPE. 





Washington Shingle Mills Closed Down—Extension of Northern Pacific Shingle Rates— Tacoma 
Ocean Traffic Heavy—A Better Phase of Car Shortage— Personalities of 
the Portland Trade— Prospects of a Cessation of the 
San Francisco Strike. 





PUGET SOUND NOTES. 

SeaTrLe, WasH., Aug. 31.—The shingle mills of the 
state of Washington will cease operations tonight for 
two weeks or longer if necessary, in order to ease up 
the market. This action was decided upon at a meeting 
of the Washington Red Cedar Shingle Manufacturers’ 
Association, held in this city this afternoon, at which 
156 mills were represented. It was the largest attended 
meeting in several years and there was a refreshing 
unanimity of action. ‘The weakness in prices, 1t was 
stated, was due entirely to some of the jobbers and not 
to conditions in the east, and it was believed best to 
close the mills for the period above stated. Those who 
voted to close embraced almost all the association’s 
entire membership. The action of the meeting was tel- 
egraphed to the balance of the mills in the state, and it 
is expected that 95 percent of the productive capacity 
will be idle until prices shall be re-established. The 
mills are abundantly able financially to remain closed 
for an indefinite period. At the meeting a vigorous pro- 
test was promulgated against the proposed advance in 
shingle rates east of Minnesota Transfer, and it will be 
forwarded in time for the joint meeting of the trans- 
continental and trunk lines on September 11. 

H. S. Boleom, of the Bolecom Lumber Company, 
Winona, Minn., is on the sound looking after his firm’s 
shingle interests. 

F. O. Ehrlich, the well known shingle manufacturer 
of Ehrlich, leaves tomorrow for the Buffalo exposition. 
He will also represent this state at the annual Hoo-Hoo 
meeting at Norfolk, Va. 

George S. Gardiner, president of Eastman, Gardiner 
& Co., lumber manufacturers at Laurel, Miss., was in 
Seattle during the week en route home from a pleasure 
trip on the Pacific coast. ; 

One of the new shingle mills of Ballard is that of 
the King Mill Company, of which concern G, E.  helden 
is president, T. J. King secretary and F, J. King vice 
president. T. J. King has been on the sound a number 
of years, having been associated with the Kellogg M.. 
Company in charge of the office. The Kings are brothers 
and came west from Iron Mountain, Mich, ‘their mill 
is equipped with a Perkins double blocker and is turn- 
ing out 200,000 shingles daily, running night and day. 

The Kellogg brothers, of the Kellogg Mill Company, 
Ballard, say that the first half of this year was an ex- 
ceptionally good one for their business. They take extra 
pains in manufacturing and drying their shingles and 
have built up a large trade in the east that prefers their 
shingles because of their high quality. . 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 

Tacoma, WasH., Sept. 3.—Pacific coast Iumbermen 
have been making a strong effort to secure a lower rate 
on fir to middle western points. It had been hoped that 
the transcontinental lines might grant a rate which 
would put fir into white pine territory. This, however, 
has not been done yet and there does not seem to be an 
immediate prospect of success. 

E. J. Dodge, of the Eel River Valley Lumber Com- 
pany, San Francisco, for whom the steam schooner 
South Bay is now being built in this city, is now 
having. specifications prepared for a much larger steam 
schooner for the lumber carrying trade. The South 
Bay will be launched in October and will have a capac- 
ity of 400,000 feet. The new schooner is intended to 
carry half a million feet and 1,500 tons of coal and to 
ply between Puget sound and San Francisco. The South 
Bay will load with lumber at the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Company’s mill after being launched and will 
be towed to San Francisco, where her engines will be 
installed, thus saving the cost of transporting the 
engines to Tacoma and making a small profit off the 
freight besides, 

The four-masted barkentine Thomas P. Emigh, now in 
process of construction on the tide flats east of the St. 
Paul mill, will be launched in November. She will load 
a cargo of about 1,400,000 feet of lumber for Australia 
for the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company on her 
maiden voyage as soon as completed. 

Uncle Sam has purchased another order of 350,000 
feet of lumber from the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Company for army use in Manila in constructing bar- 
racks ete. The order consists of 2x6, 2x10 and 2x12 
boards and will be taken by the Northern Pacific 
oriental liner Glenogle, which arrived Tuesday. The 
steamship Kaisow also took 70,000 feet this week from 
the St. Paul mill for Manila. 

The Far West Lumber Company is filling an order 
for eight car loads of timbers, 7x16’s and up to 40’s, 
for shipment to Chicago, consigned to the Michigan 
Central railroad. 

The Northern Pacific freight office here was notified 
today that shingle rates via Billings would,apply from 
all points on the line of the Tacoma & Eastern railway. 
thus making mills along that line common points with 
Tacoma and Seattle. 

John Hendry, a prominent lumberman from Vancou 
ver, B. C., has been in Tacoma during the week. 

The Derickson Mill Company is building a large plan- 
ing mill addition to its present plant at the head of the 
bay. 


H. C. Cheesbrough, of San Francisco, president of the 
Tacoma Milling Company, of this city, and S. G. Mur- 
phy, of the same company, were in Tacoma during the 
week, 

Lumber shipments by sea from Tacoma for August 
aggregated 8,518,042 feet of lumber, 301 bundles of lath 
and 1,200 bundles of shingles, three California cargoes 
aggregating 1,748,000 feet being taken to sea this 
afternoon. This is an increase of 3,277,227 feet over 
cargo shipments of August of last year and an increase 
of 913,709 feet over August, 1899. The number of ves- 
sels loading lumber in port at this time is very small. 

Railroad men insist that there will be no noticeable 
car shortage this fall when the general movement of 
the wheat crop will begin, They declare that the rail- 
roads have a much larger number of boxes to draw from 
than one year ago and that the number of locomotives 
is much larger. The Northern Pacific maintains that it 
is well fortified and is ready to handle the wheat and 
will be able to take care of the fall lumber traffic at 
the same time. Warehouse and elevator facilties in 
Tacoma have been greatly increased over last year, so 
it is maintained that there will be no necessity for hold- 
ing up loaded grain cars by leaving them standing on 
the tracks until ships can empty the warehouses. Last 
year the new mammoth Eleventh street warehouses 
had not been completed and it was impossible to handle 
the rush of grain to this port and cars which the 
lumbermen wanted were tied up on the tracks. Coast 
lumbermen generally say that they expect a healthy 
fall trade but anticipate no unusually Jarge rush of 
orders, 

The Far West Lumber Company has further increased 
its plant in this city by leasing ten more acres of tide 
lands adjoining its mill, greatly increasing its yard 
capacity, 

The mills on Grays harbor have all been enjoying a 
good trade this summer, but those that ship by cargo to 
San Francisco now find business interfered with by the 
strike in that city. No vessels are now being sent there, 
owing to their inability to unload. 

The North Western Lumber Company, Hoquiam, is, 
now catering almost entirely to the rail trade. Manager 
George H. Emerson states that business has been very 
good so far this year, and that the company’s spruce 
lumber is becoming more popular each year in the east. 

The Grays Harbor Commercial Company is now in bet- 
ter shape than ever to ship spruce and fir to the eastern 
trade, owing to the great improvements that have been 
made in the plant the past year. Manager C. F. White 
says that the failure of the corn crop in Kansas and Ne- 
braska has appreciably affected the company’s shipments 
to those states, but he looks for the falling off there to 
be made up for in other sections of the middle west. 

The H. J. Miller Lumber Company, Chehalis, is doing 
business at the old stand. Harry John Miller has lately 
been spending some time at the company’s yards in 
eastern Washington, but is home again, J. G. Startup, of 
the company, is in the east, to be absent a month or so. 

Frank Gougar has been putting in new boilers at his 
plant at Frances and increasing the power. When he 
shall have completed his improvements it will be one of 
the liveliest of the mills in that section. 

The mill of the H. H. Martin Lumber Company, of 
Centralia, is running steadily and Frank Martin, who 
has charge of the sales, says that the demand is good. 
He returned recently from a two weeks’ outing during 
which he and a party of Centralia people ascended nearly 
to the summit of Mount Rainier. Mr. Williams, of the 
West Coast Lumber Company, Centralia, was also a 
member of the party. The Martin Lumber Company has 
recently enlarged its office, made some improvements 
about the plant and improved its fire extinguisher facili- 
ties, 





A SHUT DOWN OF SHINGLE MILLS. 


Wuatcom, Wasu., Aug. 29.—Shingle manufacturers 
of Whatcom county met a few nights ago and adopted 
resolutions favoring a general shut down of the mills 
until prices shall show a marked improvement. The 
mills represented were: 


Silver Beach Shingle Co. 
Geneva Lumber Company. D. H. Veisley. 

Siemons Mill Company. W. P. Manley. 

Standard Manufacturing Co. United Shingle Company. 

J. M. Chandler, McLeod & Butters. 

Packard & Clark. Anderson, Nelson & Co. 
Imhoff & Shelton. J. W. Davis & Son. 
Homestead Shingle Company. Phelps Bros. 

B. N. Albertson. D, A. Griffin. 

Clark Shingle Company. J. M. Hoyt. 

Badger Shingle Company. A. W. Peterson. 

D. H. DeCan. Nooksack Shingle & Lumber (Co. 
Whatcom County Shingle Co. Mount Baker Shingle Co. 
Neher-Ress Company. 


The following resolutions were adopted: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the shingle manufacturers 
of Whatcom county, here assembled, that the condition of 
the shingle market is such that some united action should 
be taken. In our opinion present conditions have been 
brought about, largely, on the part of wholesalers to break 
prices and by so doing to be able to load up on low priced 
shingles and be ready to make money from the advanced 
prices sure to come from the fall demand. 

_ We believe that the most effectual way to the desired end 
is to close the shingle mills for a sufficient time, and we 
hereby pledge ourselves to close our mills until we can 
maintain prices on a basis of $1.90 for clears, provided that 


Winner Shingle Company. 


at least 75 percent of the shingle mills in this state will 
do the same. 

We do not believe that the present eastern market condi- 
tions warrant a decline in prices at this time, and whatever 
surplus of shingles there may be in transit at this period 
will not make up for the shortage of supply occasioned by 
the scarcity of cars and the demands of the fall trade. 

We therefore believe that by standing together firmly and 
closing down our mills it will accomplish the desired result 
in a short time. It is the further sense of this meeting 
that a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to the state 
association with the request that it take the matter up 
with the balance of the state and call a general mass meet. 
ing at the earliest date possible. 


(Signed) J. D. Rockry, Chairman. 


G. H, CLark, Secretary. 


FROM THE WEBFOOT STATE. 

PORTLAND, ORE., Aug. 31.—The Eastern Lumber Com- 
pany, of this city, which has one of the newest and most 
modern mills on the coast, is very busy with plenty of 
orders on hand. Manager Phillip Buehner says the com- 
pany has no cause for complaint regarding the condition 
of trade. About one-third of its output goes to the terri- 
tory east of the mountains, while the balance is divided 
between the California and Oregon local demand and 
cargo shipments. President W. B. Ayer, of this com- 
pany and the Western Lumber Company, is still absent 
in Kurope, where he has been for some months. 

The Northwest Door Company, of Portland, reports 
the demand for doors as very good. A good many orders 
come from eastern territory and the demand in the 
mountain and coast country is very strong. Samuel 
Connell, manager of the company, has recently been 
spending a week at the seaside with his family. 

kK. A. Lindsley, of Lindsley Bros. Company, is in San 
Francisco this week to meet his brother, G. L. Lindsley, 
of Menominee, Mich., who is accompanied on his western 
trip by their mother. Together they will return to Port- 
land next week and after spending a few days here and 
at their Spokane office, which is in charge of another 
brother, Perry Lindsley, G. L. Lindsley will leave for his 
home in Michigan. 

A. V. Freeman, a former cedar pole man of .mwenominee, 
Mich., for some years in charge of Raber & Watson’s 
business there, and Will Frost, a young lumberman and 
logger, also of Menominee, have been on the sound and 
in Portland recently looking over the cedar pole situation 
of the coast. 

L. J. Simpson, of the Simpson Lumber Company, North 
Bend, Ore., on Coos bay, was in Portland this week ac- 
companied by his wife. Mr. Simpson while here pur- 
chased machinery for a new shingle mill which he will 
build at once at North Bend. The Simpson Lumber 
Company, as is well known, is one of the largest lumber 
concerns on the coast. It has headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco and yards throughout California, as well as mills 
at various points along the coast, including two on Coos 
bay, one at Knapton and one at South Bend, Wash. The 
latter is being rebuilt and when completed will probably 
cater to the eastern rail trade more than the cargo busi- 
ness as heretofore. It also has several ship yards, and 
a fleet of seventy-six vessels on the Pacific ocean. L. J. 
Simpson spent several years at Hoquiam, Wash., where 
the Simpson Lumber Company was interested in_ the 
North Western Lumber Company at that place. He has 
been located on Coos bay for several years and is very 
enthusiastic over the possibilities and resources of that 
section of the Oregon coast, which as yet has no railroad 
to the outside world. He says it is rich in timber, par- 
ticularly fir, and also the celebrated Port Orford white 
cedar, of which his company and the C. A. Smith Lumber 
Company, of Minneapolis, own the largest amounts. The 
mills of the Simpson Lumber Company at North Bend, on 
Coos bay, are now shut down, owing to the strike in San 
Francisco, to which port the most of their lumber goes. 








FROM THE GOLDEN STATE. 

San Francisco, Cau., Aug. 31.—Eastern demand for: 
redwood lumber and shingles and sugar and white pine 
lumber from this state was never stronger than it is 
now. The strike in San Francisco is interfering with 
local business and has practically checked the reveipt 
of lumber at local yards for eastern shipment as well 
as local consumption, but the sugar and white pine mills 
in the interior are doing an immense business limited 
only by their capacity. There are now eighteen mills in 
the California Sugar & White Pine Agency, of which 
Frederick E. Sayre, formerly of Denver, is general agent, 
embracing all of the larger mills making pine lumber 
in the state with one or two exceptions. The agency has 
sold the entire output of its mills for this year, and 
sash and door men from the east as well as eastern 
wholesalers are continually coming here in large numbers 
looking for opportunities to get hold of blocks of pine 
lumber. 

John T. Adams, of the Carr, Ryder & Adams Company, 
Dubuque, Iowa, large sash and door manufacturer, has 
recently taken the management of the business of the 
West Side Flume & Lumber Company, whose plant 1s 
located at Carters, Tuolumne county. Mr. Adams resides 
at Carters now, having active charge of the business. The 
company recently joined the agency. ‘ 

C. B. Shaver, manager of the Fresno Flume & Irriga- 
tion Company at Fresno and Clovis, returned this week 
from a two weeks’ visit to Portland and Puget sound 
points accompanied by his wife. 

Charles Hill, of the W. H. Sawyer Lumber Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y., is in the city. His company has recently 
purchased a large block of pine lumber from the agency 
which it will market in the territory east of Indian- 
apolis. 

"Charlie R. McCormick, manager of the Hammond mp 
ber Company, is nicely located in a suite of rooms at 2 
California street, in the lumber office and shipping dis- 
trict. A. B. Hammond has been spending « few — 
in the north looking after his interests at Missou ~ 
Mont., and at Portland and vicinity, but is expected 
return the first of next week, Mr. Hammond recently 
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leased a fine residence in San Francisco and with his 
family now makes his home here. His sash and door 
factory at Eureka is running steadily, turning out near- 
ly 500 redwood doors daily. The saw mill is to be prac- 
tically rebuilt and equipped with new machinery at once, 
to give it a capacity of 50,000,000 feet annually when 
completed. 

George E. Carter, secretary of the Union Lumber Com- 
pany, of this city, for some years, has opened offices in 
the Crocker building and is doing a wholesale business 
in sawn redwood and round red cedar poles. 

The many friends of D. H. McEwen, formerly of 
Minneapolis, New Orleans and Chicago, will be pleased 
to learn that he is vice president and general manager 
of the Eldorado Lumber Company, which is just com- 
pleting the construction of a double circular saw mill 
in Eldorado county, with a capacity of 100,000 feet 
daily, that will saw sugar pine and white pine lumber. 
For the past year the company has been running a single 
band mill, but in order to increase the output the new 
mill was built. The lumber is loaded on cars at the mill 
up on the mountain side and taken about ten miles 
down grade to the crossing of the American river. There 
the cars are run on to a basket arrangement suspended 
from a steel cable by a trolley and sent across the river 
a distance of over 3,000 feet at an elevation from the 
water of about 1,100 feet. After crossing the river the 
cars are run on track seven miles to Placerville, where 
the planing mill and yard are located on the Southern 
Pacific system. The Eldorado Lumber Company is capi- 
talized for $750,000 and its officers are E. N. Harmon, 
president; D. H. McEwen, vice president and general 
manager, and Albert Gallatin, secretary. Mr. Harmon 
is a native of this state and with his father and brother 
has been engaged in the lumber business here for years 
as the Harmon Lumber Company. The San Francisco 
offices of the Eldorado Lumber Company are in the Safe 
Deposit building. 

The Union Lumber Company, of this city, has com- 
pleted many improvements about its plant in the red- 
wood country, including the building of additional dry 
kilns. 

Miles Standish, manager of the Albion Lumber Com- 
pany, spends most of his time looking after the new 
mill of the company in Mendocino county. He is ex- 
pected in the city next week. 

The lumber trade of San Francisco has been badly de- 
moralized during the month now closed. ‘The entire re- 
ceipts of redwood from Mendocino, Humboldt and Del 
Norte counties for August were but 5,725,000 feet and of 
pine 14,529,859 feet. This falling off was owing to the 
strike of machinists, draymen, stevedores and longshore- 
men. Vessels with lumber have been compelled to lay in 
the stream, as it has been impossible to unload them. 
The strike is apparently drawing to a close and another 
week will see its finish and the lumber trade will assume 
its normal condition. Yesterday the lumbermen called 
on the mayor for police protection, but so far it has not 
been granted. The Lumber Dealers’ Association has ad- 
vertised for 1,000 men, sailors, stevedores and laborers, 
to take the place of the strikers and plenty of applica- 
tions are received, but the strikers object and attack any 
man who dares to labor, and the mayor should provide 
police protection for all men willing to work. 

The Madera match factory, at Merced, will begin oper 
ations October 1. 

C. E. Glidden, who has been superintendent of the 
Madera Sugar Pine Company’s box factory for some time, 
has resigned and gone to Klamath, Siskiyou county, 
where he will manage a new box factory. R. Cook sue- 
ceeds him at Madera. 


Doors and Mill Work. 


The advent of autumn has not made any particular 
difference with the volume of trade, which continues 
heavy at the local jobbing offices, and the prospects 
seem encouraging for a continuance of the demand at 
equally as fast a pace through the fall, although jobbers 
have had from time to time some misgivings upon this 
point. The way orders for stock goods as well as odd 
work have been coming in of late, however, bespeaks 
at least a fair trade till the close of the building season. 

* * * 

One feature of the situation that has in it elements 
of exceptional encouragement is the much improvéd sen- 
timent in the southwestern states, where it was for 
some time believed that the crop failures would result 
in an actual obliteration of fall business. At the pres- 
ent writing wholesalers of lumber and mill work are 
decidedly optimistic regarding their southwestern busi- 
hess. For a month or more trade was exceedingly dull 
in that quarter, the farmers being discouraged and the 
entire situation having a beclouded aspect. Since then 
the farmers have come to the conclusion that they are 
in not as bad shape as they had thought and have been 
buying in many instances quite liberally; so that on 
the whole there is every indication that the volume of 
demand in the west this fall, if not as heavy as in 
ther sections, will be considerably larger than dealers 
generally have expected. 

* * * 

The sentiment of the general trade of the country 
tegarding fall business was well expressed at the meet- 
‘ng of jobbers and manufacturers held in this city last 
week, For some time past complaint has been rife that 
there was not enough margin in any department of the 
business to render it as profitable as it should be con- 
sidering the unparalleled demand. Both jobbers and 
Manufacturers have been from thirty to sixty days 
vehind their orders all summer and it did not seem fair 
equitable that this splendid trade should be trans- 
tcted at a practical loss or on the barest margin of 
Profit. On glazed sash, for instance, figuring on the 








basis of the present price of glass, there has been a 
positive loss. Meanwhile shop lumber and other mate- 
rials have been steadily advancing in price. Under these 
circumstances a 10 percent advance is regarded as ex- 
tremely moderate. 

* * * 

The discounts from the high list, or that adopted July 
31, were being sent out to the trade as we went to 
press this week. ‘These discounts, which are for less 
than carload lots f. o. b. Chicago and were in effect 
September 5, are as follows: 


ROGER NOM Boe MME Oe cc vases cescoeus 70&10&5 
CHEE ORM, GN RIMES ec ii eadsccs canes 70 & 20 
CE BOO dvia vac cosd sdeawoes vaca 70&10&10 
CUO EME iw cincedccnecsscnecauveus TO&10&5 
Re SL cecaccenteeencaeanees 70&10&5 
White and yellow pine blocks...........e.ee0. 60 
WemneGh (INO MINING <0 ddee cece cee eveceueseees 55 
ROM MING TRON Gacaws <s 0.6 ce ck Ceeruanawe 63 
WSGWOGR TWOMINGE ccccee | se cestaveeccewe 65 
* * * 


The new discounts on the low list of April 3, as pub 
lished in this column last week, are as follows: 


Doors, Nok 3, 2 OW Bo vccccjawecddscescouss 23 
GIGSOG BORE, Al) BIBER. 6c ici cececcedcsscccacs 28 
Wo errr rrr rrr rrc rere rrr ce 27 
Outside Dlinds ....cccccccccccccccccccccccce 23 
RE BE ce seducecad es dencccneewecewens 23 
White and yellow pine blocks.............+54. 60 
White pin Moldings... cccccccccccccccsccees 55 
WOM TI MAI cc Cavern vesdctecedasece 63 
Basswood moldings .......cccccccccccccvcces 65 
* ae * 


The window glass market shows marked firmness. 
The latest report is that the American and Independent 
combine factories will not be started up until November 
1, while the co-operative factories will start their fires 
October 15. Meanwhile it is anticipated that the short- 
age in the stock of window glass, which is likely to 
exist, will be filled from the Belgian factories, it being 
understood that the two American combines have made 
some sort of a deal with the factory operators across 
the water whereby the former will take the latter’s sur- 
plus product at a price that will be in line with the 
high prices at present prevailing here. This means also 
that present window glass prices are to be steadfastly 
maintained, at least until well along toward the first 
of the coming year, 

cts ab 

The Wisconsin and Mississippi river door factories 
already report some good demand for storm sash from 
northern and northwestern points. The carload trade 
in doors and mill work is likewise looking up materially 
and a good volume of business in bulk lots may be an 
ticipated from this time forth. 

* at * 

There is a better feeling in sash and door circles at 
Kansas City, Mo., than was the case a few weeks ago. 
The jobbers there are now looking for a fair average 
fall trade, due to late reports from their customers 
throughout that territory. The demand has improved 
enough to be noticed during the past week or two for 
regular stock goods, and there is a much better inquiry. 
The demand for mill work at Kansas City continues 
heavy and the outlook is for the best year the planing 
mills on the Kaw have ever had. 

The advanced prices of the Eastern Sash, Door & 
Blind Manufacturers’ Association went into effect 
August 27 and are being firmly held to in and about New 
York city. They call for 76 percent discount on doors, 
79 on open sash and 76 on glazed sash, while blinds, 
No. J, are placed at 16 cents and No. 2 at 14 cents. All 
the mills are reported busy and New York agents are 
finding it hard to place orders for stock wanted in thirty 
days’ time. There is every prospect of a good building 
season in the fall and the yards will probably be ready 
for the rush when it shall come. 

te % * 

There is plenty of business as a rule at the wood- 
working mills of Butialo, N. Y., excepting those that are 
dependent on the strictly local trade. That is so small 
now that there is very little in it for any one, and it 
promises to remain small for an indefinite time. The 
South Buffalo steel plant district is building up to some 
extent, but that is about all. The city is in a healthy, 
growing condition, but the overdoing of apartment house 
construction, added to the great amount of office build- 
ing down town will make it a hard matter to push 
building in any general direction there for some time. 
Rents are still low. There is still a good eastern demand 
for finished mill work, but the profit is small. The 
effort to advance the prices has met with some success, 
but it is a problem as to how far it cain be carried. 


* * + 

The sash, door and blind trade at Baltimore, Md., is 
moderately active, with values sufficiently high to encour- 
age greater effort if the demand warranted a larger pro- 
duction. Planing mills continue to find a market for 
their output and full time is the rule. Dressed stocks 
seem to be in comparatively better request than rough 
lumber or manufactured stuff, 
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A correspondent of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN states 
that he is reliably informed that the mill and timber 
properties in east Texas thus far acquired by J. H. Kirby, 
in pursuance of the combination of which he is the head, 
are those of the Reliance Lumber Company, the Texas 
Tram & Lumber Company, the J. F. Keith prey md and 
the Beaumont Lumber Company, of Beaumont, Tex.; the 
Cow Creek Tram Company, of Call, Tex., and the Ban- 
croft Lumber Company, of Orange, Tex. Since the secur- 
ing of options, the organization of the companies and 
the provision of the necessary capital, progress in this 
enterprise has been examination of titles, the taking 
up of options, estimating timber etc. Probably other 


companies will be acquired before long, but in addition 


to the timber held by these concerns has been that of 
other purely timber interests. Nothing is as yet known 
as to the personnel of the operative management of the 
new company, but announcements along that line may 
soon be expected. 





Obituary. 


Philo David Smith. 

Philo David Smith, president of the Foster & Smith 
Lumber Company, Lincoln, Neb., died at Boulder, Col., 
on August 17, after a month’s illness. About a month 
ago with his wife and daughter he had gone to Boulder 
to recuperate from an acute attack of kidney trouble 
and for a time was apparently improving, but this was 
only temporary and the end came on August 17. 

Mr. Smith was born at Ringwood, McHenry county, 
Illinois, October 9, 1845, and spent his boyhood on a 
farm. In January, 1864, he enlisted in Company H, 
Kighth Illinois cavalry, serving until the end of the war, 
when he received an honorable discharge. In 1867 he 
entered the firm of Smith Bros. & Co. at MeHenry and 
did a general merchandise business, handling wool during 
the dull season of the year, but in 1872 reverses came 
and they closed up the business. With renewed determi- 
nation he set about to rebuild his fortune and in 1878 
with his family went to Osborne, Kan., where he 
engaged, with his brother, in the mercantile business. 
In 1884 he went still farther west and conducted a 
general banking business in the town of Leonardville, 
Kan. In 1890, with Samuel A Foster, he formed the 
partnership of Foster & Smith and established a line 
of lumber yards, seven in number, with headquarters 
at Lincoln, Neb., and in 1898 the Foster & Smith Lumber 
Company was incorporated with a paid up capital stock 
of $125,000. 

After Mr. Smith was taken ill last spring it was 
decided to divide the interests of the company and Mr. 
Foster withdrew with eight of the yards, Mr, Smith and 
his sons retaining the original business, the balance 








THE LATE PHILO PD. SMITH, 
of Lincoln, Neb. 


of the yards, a shingle mill at Arlington, Wash., and 
other interests at Lincoln. 

Mr. Smith was a man of exceptional business ability 
and excellent judgment and devoted his entire time and 
attention to the lumber business. He was at one time 
vice president of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Nebraska and did much to promote a mutual 
feeling between the neighboring dealers. Mr. Smith was 
also a Mason, a Hoo-Hoo and a member of the Grand 
Army of the Republic and of the Knights and Ladies 
of Security. The funeral services were held on August 
21 at his late residence in Lincoln, under the auspices 
of the Masonic order, and the interment was made in 
Wyuka cemetery. 

Peter Echard. 

Peter Echard, one of the oldest and best known resi- 
dents of Garrett county, Maryland, died recently at his 
home near Oakland. He was born in Fayette county, 
Pennsylvania, seventy-four years ago and settled in 
Maryland in the early 60s. During the war he acquired 
a large tract of lumber and farming land in Garrett 
county, on which he erected a saw mill. A paying vein 
of coal under his land, together with his lumber inter- 
ests, made him a wealthy man. About four years ago he 
disposed of his farms and timber to Maryland capital- 
ists. He has since lived with his brother, Levi Echard, 
near Mountain Lake Park. Mr. Echard never married 
and is survived by two brothers, Levi Echard, of Moun- 
tain Lake Park, Md., and J. H. Echard, of Connellsville, 
Pa. The interment took place at Oakland, Md. 

A. P. Havens. 

A. P. Havens, vice president of the Leidigh & Haven 
Lumber Company, of Minneapolis, Kan., died suddenly 
of heart failure on August 31. Mr. Havens was born at 
Auburn, N. Y., in 1843, and was 58 years old at the 
time of his death. In 1878 he became associated with 
John H. Leidigh in the lumber business, which partner- 
ship continued until 1896, when the firm was incor- 
porated as the Leidigh & Havens Lumber Company. 
with retail yards situated throughout Kansas. A wife 
and two daughters survive him. 
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THE HARDWOOD LUMBER INDUSTRY. 





Developing the Resources of the Southern Allegheny System—Completion and Equipment of 
a West Virginia Operation—A Big Hardwood Transfer in Minnesota—Gossip 
of the Tennessee Hardwood Districts—A Maine Experi- 
ment in Hardwood Log Driving. 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN THE MOUNTAIN SOUTH. 

A recent newspaper article says that a $5,000,000 
corporation, known as the ‘Tennessee Company, has been 
formed to operate in middle Tennessee; that it controls 
about 60,000 acres of land in that section selected for 
its timber and mineral value; that it is the intention 
of the company immediately to develop the property ; 
that it has one saw mill already in operation; that it 
will erect woodworking plants and perhaps, most 
important of all, that it will build a railroad to the 
plateau of the Cumberland mountains for the develop; 
ment not only of the timber but of the important coal 
deposits and possibly of its iron. 

This in brief is what is said in regard to only one of 
the many projects which have most of them quietly 
been put under way within the last few years for the 
development of that great hardwood and mineral section 
lying along or on the outlying slopes of the southern 
Allegheny system. That section has a large quantity 
of very fine timber, but until a comparatively recent 
period it has lain practically undeveloped simply because 
the hilly or mountainous character of the country ren- 
dered operation more expensive than in other sections 
that also abounded with timber. 

The most important wood hitherto taken out of east 
Kentucky, east Tennessee, southern West Virginia, west- 
ern North Carolina ete. has been poplar; but with the 
lessening of the supply of northern oak and the neces- 
sity for going farther afield for that and other hard- 
woods there has been a great revival of interest in the 
general forest resources of that section, Railroads have 
been pushed into the heart of that region and more 
are projected, and it will contribute from now on a con- 
stantly increasing amount to the lumber and timber 
resources of the United States. 

Its forests are remarkable in their variety if not in 
their magnitude. In a country so rough topographically 
it is not to be expected that the timber will grow on 
the average as thick as in some other sections, but in 
the aggregate there is an enormous amount of it and 
it is wonderfully varied. ‘There is to be found almost 
every wood native to the eastern part of the United 
States except those distinctively of the low land habit. 
There still is to be found walnut. Oak, hickory, ash, 
gum, poplar, spruce, hemlock and genuine white pine, 
with many other woods of more or less commercial 
importance, are to be found there. 

It is probably not known to the majority of our read- 
ers that the genuine white pine (pinus strobus) is 
found in that section, but such is the case, and some- 
times it is of very fine quality. A lumberman visiting 
that region not long ago saw a carload of lumber bought 
as fine common which he says was really choice uppers, 
running very wide and as white, light and soft as the 
old southern Michigan cork pine. 

The company spoken of above as beginning operations 
in that territory is merely one of many which have been 
organized within a comparatively recent time. Most of 
them have conducted their operations quietly and have 
brought about a development little appreciated by those 
who have not closely kept watch of developments in 
that section. To a considerable extent the develop- 
ments of timber and mineral resources have gone on 
together. Very largely the land is doubly valuable; for 
that which is on it and beneath it. Some coal roads 
become lumber carriers, and logging railroads event- 
ually bring to the market coal and iron. Agriculturally 
of little value, that section is destined to be one of the 
greatest’ wealth producing regions of the country. 





A WEST VIRGINIA HARDWOOD MILL. 


The Otter Creek Boom & Lumber Company, of Ham- 
bleton, W. Va., manufacturer of spruce, hemlock and 
hardwoods, with general sales offices at Philadelphia, Pa., 
has about completed the rebuilding of its plant, which 
was destroyed by fire in September, 1900, and has now 
a thoroughly up to date mill, equipped with modern 
machinery and the necessary adjuncts, which is claimed 
to be the largest in West Virginia. 

The main mill building is 211x60 feet. It is a double 
mill and each deck is equipped with a Hill nigger and 
a log loader. On the right hand side of the building is 
the circular mill, fitted with top saw. The carriage is a 
Clark 5-block. This mill is capable of taking care of a 
60-foot log. On the left hand side a Clark 9-foot wheel 
band saw has been installed and is of special pattern, 
differing from the regular saw in that the wheel column 
is made shorter to allow the wheels to come within four 
inches of each other. This mill also has a Clark heavy 
3-block carriage, equipped with Prescott steam. set 
works, driven by a 12-inch feed. A McDonough 8-foot 
band resaw is set back to the band saw and has a capac- 
ity of 200,000 feet a day. From the resaws the lumber 
is taken to two Clark 6-saw edgers and is carried thence 
to the right of the building on chains to the trimmer 
saws. All slabs and waste stuff are taken off to a 
slasher from whence they run into the lath room, and 
the refuse from the lath machines is taken up on a car- 
rier to the fire pile. The lath machine is of the Wil- 


liamsport Machine Company’s manufacture and has a 
capacity of from 30,000 to 50,000 lath a day. All of the 
machinery in the main building is very conveniently 
arranged, every foot of floor space is used to the best 








auvantage and there is a full equipment of live rolls 
etc, necessary for the economical handling of timber. 

The planing mill, 60x40 feet, is built at the tail end 
of the main mill and is equipped with the S. A. Woods 
Machine Company’s machinery. ‘The equipment consists 
of a No. 8 heavy timber planer which will handle a stick 
16x32 and weighs 18,000 pounds; a Woods No, 29 floor- 
ing machine and a complete dust collecting system 
which conveys all refuse to the boiler room. Over the 
saw mill floor is a filers’ room which is supplied with 
the latest machinery for keeping the band and circular 
saws in shape. There is also a machine shop fitted up 
with the necessary tools etc. and a lathe capable of 
turning shafts 14 feet long and 46 inches in diameter, 
as well as forges, drills presses ete. 

The power plant consists of a battery of six boilers 
with a total capacity of 1,000-horse power, connected 
with by-passes so they may be used independent of each 
other. These boilers are fired with the refuse from 
the saw and planing mills, no other fuel being used. 
The steam plant supplies the necessary steam to a Cor- 
liss engine which is installed in a 60x24-foot engine 
room and is of 700-horse power capacity, with a 12-foot 
drive wheel. From the engine room the power is trans- 
mitted by means of a rope drive of twenty 14-inch 
ropes. The plant is also equipped with an electric light 
engine and takes care of an electric lighting system of 
16 are and 65 incandescent lights, and a Canton Fire 
Underwriters’ fire pump of 400 gallons a minute 
capacity. 

The company’s docks, seven in number, three of which 
are 225 feet long and four 2,000 feet long, extend from 
the mill in both directions and are arranged with a 
system of tramways for the economical handling of the 
manufactured product. 

The timber land from which the company draws its 
supplies is situated on Green mountain, on both sides 
of Otter creek, covering about 30,000 acres, and is 
reached by means of a narrow gage railroad twenty-five 
miles in length. It is estimated that there is from ten 
to twelve years’ cut in sight. The equipment of the 
railroad comprises three locomotives and the necessary 
log cars. Another Baldwin engine has been ordered for 
immediate delivery. At the present time the company 
has a railroad construction gang extending the road 
into the timber. Out in the woods five camps are in 
operation, employing about 400 men and fifty horses. 

The output of the Otter Creek Boom & Lumber Com- 
pany is handled from its sales office in the Witherspoon 
building, Philadelphia, Pa., and is distributed through- 
out the central eastern states, a large quantity being 
exported. The same company also controls the Beaver 
Creek Lumber Company, with mills at Davis, W. Va. 





A MINNESOTA HARDWOOD TRANSFER. 

A report from Taylor’s Falls, Minn., is to the effect 
that a real estate transaction is now under way in Polk 
county, Minnesota, by which the properties of the Star 
Land & Lumber Company, with mill at Butternut lake, 
will be transferred to a new company, headed by a Mr. 
Johnson, who with his associates is now examining the 
property. There are said to be upwards of 60,000 acres 
included in the deal, nearly all of which is hardwood 
land, but also when cleared good farming and meadow 
land. The purchase price is said to be close to $1,000,000. 
General Manager E. Pennington, of the “Soo” road, is 
one of the principals of the Star Land & Lumber Com- 
pany, and the extension of the Soo road from St. Croix 
Falls twenty-five miles northeast was for the purpose of 
recahing this timber and developing that section. The 
road is graded ready for the iron. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Sept. 4.—The outlook here is 
favorable. Stocks are large, it is true, caused by the 
recent and unexpected freshets bringing unusual quanti- 
ties of logs to market at this season, but this is not 
regarded by lumbermen generally as meaning that there 
will be any lower prices. If everything in sight were 
dumped on the market at once this of course would hap- 
pen, but dealers are not likely to demoralize the market 
in any such manner. Business continues good and the 
demand from the east is-especially active. The west, 
too, is constantly sending in orders to Nashville firms. 

Largely because of its lumber business, West Nash- 
ville, a suburb of Nashville, is put down as the fitth 
shipping point in the state of Tennessee. John B. Ran- 
som & Co.’s plant there covers seventeen acres. They 
operate their own electric light plant and employ about 
100 men a day. The William B. Dodge plant adjoins 
Ransom’s and covers’ twelve acres, and the yards of the 
American Hardwood Company, covering four acres, are 
in close proximity. There are also large fertilizer 
plants in West Nashville. During January, Kebruary 
and March this year there were 12,138 cars handled. 
The freight receipts for January alone were $97,000. 

The booms of the Kentucky Lumber Company at 
Burnside, Ky., which broke during the freshets and 
floated down the river, have been caught here. 

The Tennessee Company, which controls about 60,000 
acres of land in Warren, Grundy, Sequachee and Van 
Buren counties, this state, has been organized to operate 
in Tennessee. The company will build dry kilns, saw 


mills, veneer plants, sash, door and blind factories ete, 
One saw mill is already in operation. 

E. F. Terry & Co. have established a planing mill at 
Alexandria, Tenn. 

An event of interest to lumbermen generally was the 
celebration on Monday night by the Louisville & Nash- 
ville railroad in honor of Maj. James Geddes, superin- 
tendent of the Nashville division, in commemoration of 
fifty years’ continuous service with the company. An 
elaborate banquet was served and speeches were made 
by M. H. Smith, president of the Louisville & Nashville; 
Maj. J. W. Thomas, president of the Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga & St. Louis, and other prominent railroad men, 
who came from points extending from New Orleans to 
Cincinnati to be present. A handsome silver service 
was given Maj. Geddes by the company. He was made 
assistant to the general manager with offices at Nash- 
ville and relieved of the arduous duties of superintend- 
ent of the division. Maj. Geddes is known to southern 
lumbermen, young and old, and is greatly respected and 
liked by all. 


IN SOUTHEASTERN TENNESSEE..... .. 
Mempuis, TENN., Sept. 3.—While August has not gone 
out in a blaze of glory, yet it has been a very pleas- 
ant disappointment to the trade in general as before 
the month expired a quite healthy movement sprang up 
and the month’s business was far ahead of July and 
of what was expected when the month first opened up, 
Stocks have been somewhat depleted during the season 
of idleness on the part of a majority of our mills and 
in consequence EK, KE. Taenzer & Co., I. M. Darnell and 
the Gladden Lumber Company have all resumed opera- 
tions with the opening of the new month. The three 
mills of E. T. Bennett & Co, are still idle, as also is 
the plant of the Cochran Lumber Company. 

Advices just received indicate that E. E. Taenzer will 
be home from his European trip by the middle of 
the month, he having sailed on August 31. 

J. H. Murray was in the city this week. He is about 
to erect a fourth band mill at Garland City, Ark., in 
addition to the three he is now operating in the locality. 
He advises that he has about finished at Dyersburg, 
Tenn., and that he is through with the plant that he 
has been running near Stanton, Tenn. 

W. N. Wright, of W. N. Wright & Co., is absent on a 
trip through the northern and eastern states. He intends 
to take in the great Pan-American while he is away. 
The understanding is that Mr. Wright has had quite a 
successful trip, judging from a business standpoint. 

The river is falling very rapidly again and it is 
barely possible that the water will shortly reach such 
a low level as to cause a number of river mills again 
to suspend operations. 








DRIVING HARDWOOD LOGS. 


Banoor, Me., Sept. 2.—An experiment is being tried 
this season on Pleasant river, Washington county, that 
will be watched with great interest by owners of hard- 
wood timber land and by lumbermen generally. The 
object of this experiment is to ascertain if some method 
can be found for preparing hardwood logs for driving 
so that they may be gotten to the mills without the 
loss that always results when such logs are driven in 
the same manner as are spruce and pine. 

In June, Curtis & Bailey, of Machias, who own a 
large tract of timber land on Pleasant river, had 100 
hardwood trees cut. From fifty of these trees the 
branches were trimmed and the logs sent to the stream 
for driving, while the other fifty trees were left as they 
fell, the result being that the latter continued in foliage 
until, it is believed, the larger part of the sap became 
exhausted. Should this prove to be the case, it is 
argued that the sapless logs can be driven without loss 
by sinking and, moreover, as the bark has remained on 
the trunks, the logs have not checked or cracked. The 
other fifty logs will be driven at the same time and the 
difference in loss noted. In a few weeks a crew will be 
sent up to place the trees on skids for a time before any 
attempt shall be made to drive them. 

Some lumbermen think that the trees should be felled 
early in the spring, when the opening of the foliage 
would exhaust more of the sap, but others contend that 
in June there is less sap to take out, much of it having 
already gone into the leaves. In any event, the process 
is expected to solve the driving problem by giving a 
light and easily floating log. Success in this experi- 
ment would mean a great deal to many lumbering towns 
in Maine. On the headwaters of several of the eastern 
rivers are thousands of acres of fine hardwood timber 
the greater part of which has thus far been unavailable 
on account of the difficulty or, practically, the impossi- 
bility of driving the logs, which sink before they reach 
the mills. A few years ago an effort was made to get 
out some hardwood logs on the Machias by fastening 
— to cedar logs, but most of them broke loose and 
sank, 

[Our correspondent in the above neglects to refer to 4 
previous report made by him on this interesting sub- 
ject (published June 8, 1901, page 25), telling of a suc- 
cessful drive made last spring by A. C. Haggerty, E. H. 
Greeley and other parties of Ellsworth, Me., of logs cut 
the previous August, with no more loss in driving than 
is usually the case in softwoods. The additional expedi- 
ent above mentioned, of allowing the branches and 
foliage to remain attached to the trunks for some time, 
has been discussed by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as COD 
ducive of thorough seasoning without checking, and 48 
worthy of more extended use in hardwood lumbering 
practice. It will be of immense advantage to the lum- 
bermen of Michigan and Wisconsin if they find that the 
rivers down which they have sent the pine will also 
serve them acceptably in the transportation of the hard- 
wood wealth which remains upon their upper courses.— 
Eprror. } 
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Hoo-Hoo Doings. 


Important Notice of Rates. 

Scrivenoter James H. Baird, of Nashville, Tenn., has 
just sent out copies of the following important circular 
to members of the Hoo-Hoo order south of the Ohio 
and Potomae rivers and also to members in Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Texas and Oklahoma Territory, all of whom 
are directly interested: 


Kindly take notice that the Southeastern Passenger Asso- 
‘ciation has so far declined to grant extension on one-fare 
tickets to Norfolk beyond September 15. We hope and con- 
fidently believe that extension asked for will yet be made 
after selling date has passed, but think it best to call your 
attention to other rates in force. 

Beginning September 8, all lines in the Southeastern Pas- 
senger Association, south of the Ohio and Potomac rivers 
and east of the Mississippi, will sell tickets to Buffalo, at 
one fare plus $1 for the round trip, permitting stopover of 
five days either way, and with final return limit of twenty 
days. This rate has been tendered other associations for 
basing purposes. Throughout much of the territory indi- 
cated above the lines will sell tickets on this rate ‘‘via 
Norfolk.” It is likely that all lines in Southeastern Pas- 
senger Association territory south of Chattanooga will sell 
tickets on this rate via Norfolk. See your agent about this. 

Also kindly note that there are on sale throughout_the 
entire south “summer excursion tickets” to Old Point Com- 
fort, Ocean View and Virginia Beach at 4 cents a mile for 
the round trip. These tickets are good to October 31. If 
you are going to Norfolk and want to go on to Buffalo or 
points east, and cannot get a better ticket, I advise pur- 
chase of “summer cursion tickets.”’ 

I strongly urge at you see your agent at once. Show 
him this announcement and insist that he give you the 
best ticket possible. sdaiaiaeciaais. 





H. Bairp, Scrivenoter. 


Thursday Evening’s Entertainment. 

A circular announcement of the entertainment for the 
evening of September 12 is headed “The Osirian Cloister 
in a Grand Spectacular Entertainment in Three Acts. 
Compliments of the Norfolk Members Concatenated Or- 
der of Hoo-Hoo, the North Carolina Pine Association 
and the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo.” Act 1 will 
consist of Bolling Arthur Johnson’s lecture, “Stories of 
the Old South and the New,” its first time in Virginia, 
of which the circular says: 


This is the most unique stereopticon entertainment ever 
offered to the American public, the lecturer having spent 
over two years’ time, assisted by forty photographers, in 
compiling and procuring picture data for the illustrations, 

It contains 124 pictures, put on the screen by Major T. J. 
Mapes, who illustrated all of John L. Stoddard’s wonderful 
lectures, and with the same machinery used in illustrating 
those lectures. 

This entertainment is made up of selections from such 
southern writers as Thomas Nelson Page. James Lane Allen, 
Miss Will Allen Droomgole, Miss Howard Weeden, Col. Wil- 
liam Lightfoot Visscher and Irwin Russell, lightened by the 
verse of other and more humble writers. The illustrations 
used were made by such artists as Charlés Knaffl, of Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; William H. Rau, Philadelphia, Pa., and Fred- 
eric Colburn Clark, of the New York Camera Club, supple- 
mented by the work of several amateur photographic clubs 
and societies. 

A synopsis of the illustrations follows. These include 
thirty suggestions from the writings of Thomas Nelson 
Page; thirty-four from those of “Will Allen Dromgole,” 
seventeen from Irwin Russell, eleven from William 
Lightfoot Visscher, twelve from Miss Howard Weeden 
and nineteen from James Lane Allen. 

The cireular concludes: 

Act Il. 

Installation of the newly elected officers of Hoo-Hoo, a 
rare spectacle of Egyptian splendor. The Great Sphinx, 
silent for many centuries, rises at the bidding of the Seer of 
the House of Ancients and speaks to the chosen followers 
of the Pharaohs, pointing out the way to the Hall of the 
Two Truths and instructing the newly elected officers. These 
members of the Order of Hoo-Hoo and the Osirian Cloister 
have been appointed to take part in the ceremonies: W. EB. 
Barns, G. Fred Stevens, William B. Stillwell, C. H. Beale, 
J. J. Campion, J. E. Defebaugh, H. H. Hemenway, A. A. 
White, N. A. Gladding, George W. Locke, A. H. Weir, W. F. 
McClure, B. M. Bunker, J. H. Baird, N. H. Falk, J. B, Wall, 
C. W. Goodlander, J. R. Flotron, W. J. T. Saint, C. 8S. 
Walker, B. A. Johnson, C. A. Lyon, E. H. Defebaugh, H. R. 
Swartz, G. B. Meiser, E. E. Goodlander, D. Tramway Call, 
BE. R. Cooledge, G. W. Schwartz, N. E. Graham, R. H, Vid- 
mer, J. Sam Wright, R. P. Webb and L. J. Wortham. 

Act Ill. 

This act occurs in the Hall of the Two Truths, the abode 
of those in Hoo-Hoo Land worthy to enter the House of 
the Ancients. It is conducted by the Priests of Isis and 
Osiris. Those who take part in the ceremony, besides the 
qo are W. I. Ewart, E. M. Vietmeier, J. H. Baird, P. 

. Walker, jr., C. A. Lyon, A. D. McLeod, C, H. Moore, H. 
H. Folk, M. A. Hayward, C. H. Beale, D. Tramway Call, J. 
J, Campion, H. R. Swartz, W. J. T. Saint, W. E. Barns, R. H. 
Vidmer, W. M. Stephenson, G. W. Schwartz, C, S. Walker, 
N, A. Gladding, T. K. Edwards, A. H. Potter, C. W. Good- 
lander and E. R. Cooledge. 

The principals, Mr. William Burney Stillwell, of Savan- 
nah, Ga., and Mr. George Washington Locke, of Westlake, 
La., the two most recently made Past Snarks of the Order, 
will be—the first embalmed, the latter cremated. This act 
of the spectacle has been specially arranged to conform to 
the ancient Egyptian ceremonies. This is particularly true 
of the embalmment. What the cremation may lack of 
Egyptian flavor or historical faithfulness will be made up 
in effective realism. 

MR. BOLLING ARTHUR JOHNSON, DtrecTor. 
MR. GEORGE B. MEAGLEY, Srace MANAGER. 
MR. T. K. EDWARDS, MusicaL DIREcTOoR. 


Note.—The special scenery for the last two acts of this 
Spectacle was planned by the High Priests of Isis and Osiris 
and was painted by Sossman & Landis, of Chicago, under 
direction of Mr. Bolling Arthur Johnson and Mr. James L. 
Lane, of Chicago. The costumes were designed by the High 
Priests of Isis and Osiris, after the text of the Egyptian 
Book of the Dead, and were made in Nashville, Tenn., under 
the direction of Mr, James H. Baird. 





The Program. 
The final revision of the program has been received 
and as amended it reads as follows: 


MONDAY. SEPTEMBER 9, 

9:09 a. m.—First business meeting called to order. Prayer. 
Address of welcome and responses: For the Concatenated 
Order of Hoo-Hoo, Snark Stillwell; for the House of An- 
cients, William Eddy Barns: for the Osirlan Cloister, Platt 
B. Walker, jr., and A. D. McLeod. Appointment of commit- 

8. 


2p.m.—Business meeting of the Osirian Cloister. Tug 
trip around harbor and visit to saw mill plants and docks. 


Evening—B. A. Johnson’s lecture, “The Story of Hoo- 
Hoo.” Annual concatenation and session on the roof. Re- 
ception to ladies and musicale in parlors of hotel while men 
are at concatenation. 

TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 10. 

9 :09 a. m. to 1 :09 p. m.—Business session. 
Biternocn—Exeursion to Virginia Beach and dip in the 
surf. 

Evening—Annual banquet of Osirian Cloister. 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 11. 

9:09 a. m. to 1:09 p. m.— Business session. 

Afternoon—Oyster roast at Ocean View. 

Evening—Moonlight sail to Capes and Old Point. 

THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 12. 

9 :09 a. m.—Business session to conclusion, with election of 
officers, probably consuming the day. 

Afternoon—Entertainment of ladies; trolley ride to Se- 
well's Point and visit to navy yard. 

Evening—lIllustrated lecture by Bolling Arthur Johnson, 
“Stories of the Old South and the New.” Immediately fol- 
lowing lecture, at same theater, ceremony of embalming the 
Snark and installation of officers. 





How to Travel. 

The Norfolk & Western railway has issued an elabo- 
rate notice devoted specifically to the Annual. The Nor- 
folk & Western is the only railway whose trains go into 
Norfolk and it has double daily service to and from that 
city. Of travel to the Annual the “scenic short line” 
says: 

A number of leading members in the south and southwest 
have selected “via Bristol and the Norfolk & Western rail- 
way” as the route they will go to the Annual meeting. They 
will be glad to have you join them. 

The route is through east Tennessee and southwest Vir- 
ginia, the most picturesque country in America. ‘Two ranges 
of mountains crossed, the Alleghany and Blue Ridge. 

The special party will be accompanied by a representative 
of the Norfolk & Western railway, who will do everything 
possible to make the trip one of pleasure and comfort. 

Please advise as early as possible the place from which 
you will desire sleeping car accommodations, on what day 
and train you will start, 

Further information, the circular states, will be fur- 
nished by Vicegerents or by W. B. Bevill, general passen- 
ger agent, Roanoke, Va.; Warren L, Rohr, western pas- 
senger agent, Chattanooga, Tenn., or D. C. Boykin, pas- 
senger agent, Knoxville, Tenn. The one fare rate obtains 
on the Norfolk & Western, as by all other routes. Its 
train leaving New Orleans at 7:30 p. m. reaches Norfolk 
at 9:10 a. m. the next day. The 9:10 a. m, train from 
New Orleans arrives at Norfolk at 10:40 p. m. the fol- 
lowing day. Both trains stop at Shreveport, Monroe, 
Birmingham, Mobile, Selma, Decatur and Huntsville, 
Ala.; Vicksburg, Meridian, Jackson, Corinth, Miss.; 
Memphis, Chattanooga, Knoxville, Bristol, Tenn.; Roan- 
oke and Petersburg, Va., and all important intermediate 
points, from all of which through sleepers will be run. 

To emphasize the importance of comfort in travel from 
other sections, the Chesapeake & Ohio-Big Four route 
announcement published last week is herewith repro- 
duced: 

On account of the Hoo-Hoo convention the a Four and 
Chesapeake & Ohio Route wil! sell tickets to Norfolk and _re- 
turn at rate of one fare for the round trip, for trains of Sep- 
tember 7 and 8, good to leave Norfolk returning. not later 
than Re og 15. On this basis the round trip from Chi- 
cago will be $20. 

Your attention igs also called to our New York excursions, 
on sale daily until October 20, 1901. The going route of 
these tickets is via Big Four to Cincinnati, Chesapeake & 
Ohio to Old Point Comfort or Norfolk (stopover at Old Point 
Comfort_or Norfolk allowed within limit of ticket) ; thence 
via Old Dominion Line steamers to New York (steamers leave 
every evening except Sunday). These tickets are good to re- 
turn on any line through Buffalo, at which point stopover of 
ten days ts allowed. The stopover is procured by depositing 
ticket and $1 with the joint agent at Buffalo. Rates and 
routes are shown on attached circular. 

Hoo-Hoo special sleepers. will leave Chicago Saturday, 
September 7, via Big Four Route at 1 p. m. and run through 
to Newport News and Old Point Comfort without change. 
The direct ferry connection for Norfolk is made at Newport 
News; arriving time at Norfolk is 7:20 p. m. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company has issued 
a special circular to its agents and connections, devoted 
entirely to its service on account of the Annual, an- 
nouncing one first class limited fare for the round trip 
from all stations west of the Ohio river, the dates of 
sale being September 7 and 8, going journey to begin 
on date of sale, the return limit from Norfolk being up 
to and including September 15. The instructions pro- 
vide that via Washington or Baltimore and steamer $3 
shall be added to the fares quoted to Washington or 
Baltimore * * * “except that the fare from 
Chicago to Norfolk and return shall be $20.” 
Via Washington and all rail $5.50 is to be 
added to the fare quoted to Washington, D. C. The 
steamer route via Washington is in connection with the 
Norfolk & Washington Steamship Company; via Balti- 
more, the Bay Line of steamers or the Chesapeake 
Steamship Company. The boats leave Washington and 
Baltimore every night (making connection with the 
Baltimore & Ohio service) at 6:30 and reach Norfolk 
in about twelve hours. The fare is practically that of 
the other lines. A Baltimore & Ohio official who is 
familiar with the rail and water route to Norfolk has 
this to say of that route: 

Meals are served a la carte, and for the people leavin 
Chicago at 3:30 p. m. via Pittsburg, the train I woul 
recommend for the trip, there is an observation car put on 
there from which may be had magnificent views of the Alle- 
gheny and Blue Ridge mountain scenery. The trains make 
connection with the steamers at Washington and Baltimore 
that allows of more than an hour’s visit in either city, and 
the trip by boat to Norfolk is one of the most Interesting 
and beautiful that can be imagined. Via all-rail from 


Washington the trip is made in connection with the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio road. 





No Badges for Members. 
From the Supreme Scrivenoter’s office the following 
advice has been received: 


Heretofore at the annual meeting quite a sum of money has 
been expended by the local committees for badges to be 
worn by the members who were present at the meeting. 
These badges were distributed to the members present, who 
wore them during the meeting and then cast them aside. 
Few of them were preserved as souvenirs and the -o8 
for the badges could perhaps have been expended to better 


advantage in some other way. At any rate this Is the view 
the committee at Norfolk took of the matter, and after a 
conference with the Snark and Scrivenoter it has been de- 
cided that badges be furnished only to the non-members 
and the ladies present at the annual meeting and that the 
regulation button is a sufficient badge for the members. It 
is, therefore, earnestly urged that every man see that his 
Hoo-Hoo lapel button shall be in proper place before start- 
ing to Norfolk. The Black Cat should be as much in evi- 
dence as possible. 





Professor Edwards and His Hoo-Hoo Minstrels. 

T. K. Edwards, the old time minstrel, and for fort 
years lumber agent of the Illinois Central railroad, wit 
headquarters in Chicago, albeit still as young a man in 
action and feeling as any of his confreres, has been ap- 
pointed musical director of the various functions to be 
given on the occasion of the annual meeting of the Con- 
catenated Order of Hoo-Hoo at Norfolk, Va., next week. 
Mr. Edwards for many years has been enlivening the 
meetings of lumbermen by his charming songs and his 
selection for this position is a most happy one and will 
add greatly to the many attractions that will be 
offered the visiting brethren at Norfo!k-by-the-Sea. 
Professor Edwards and his good wife were intending to 
leave the city on Friday evening of this week and reach 
Norfolk on Saturday in order that he might not be 
compelled to travel on Sunday, which is much against 
his religious predilections. Arriving in Norfolk he will 
at once gather around him a select coterie of Hoo-Hoo 
musicians and drill them for the many musical numbers 
which will be interspersed throughout the program at 
the Annual and its attendant features of entertainment. 

ee ee eee 
Milwaukee’s Chances Improving. 

During the last two or three weeks Vicegerent Snark 
Frank N. Snell, of Milwaukee, Wis., has been making an 
active canvass among members of the Hoo-Hoo order 
in favor of the selection of Milwaukee as the place for 
holding the Annual of 1902 and has received letters 
from prominent members in all sections of the country 
assuring him of their support of his project. He has, 
moreover, received encouragement for Milwaukee from 
unexpected sources and now feels quite confident that 
the movement will prevail in the convention. Mr. 
Snell wilt be accompanied to the Annual by Messrs. 
T. S. Wilkin and W. C. Cameron, of Milwaukee, and 
these gentlemen will not fail to second Mr. Snell’s efforts 
most heartily. 

In prosecuting the campaign on behalf of Milwaukee 
for next year’s Annual Mr. Snell is backed by all the 
principal commercial and social organizations of his 
city, which insures a sufficient financial prestige, and 
also has the indorsement of the governor of Wisconsin 
and other prominent citizens. When Frank Snell starts 
out for anything he generally gets it, and he has a 
host of friends throughout the country who will wish 
him success in this undertaking. 





Off for the Annual. 


Quite a number of well known members of the 
Coneatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo are booked to start 
from Chicago on the Big Four road at 1 o’clock today 
(Saturday) for the Hoo-Hoo Annual at Norfolk; and 
at this writing (Thursday) it looks as if the party 
would be augmented materially before the hour set for 
departure. Among those who have already secured 
accommodations are F. N. Snell, T. S. Wilkin and W. C. 
Cameron of Milwaukee; H. H. Hemenway, of Cripple 
Creek, Colo., and J. E. Defebaugh, B. F. Cobb and 
T. K. Edwards, of Chicago. Col. Edwards and _prob- 
ably several other members of the company will be 
accompanied by their wives. At some nearby point on 
their journey the party will be joined by a delegation 
from St. Louis headed by William Eddy Barns and 
George W. Schwartz. Platt B. Walker, of Minneapolis, 
and W. M. Stephenson, of Duluth, were expected in 
the city on Friday evening and will go to Norfolk 
by the Monon and Chesapeake & Ohio roads. 





At the Site of the Oyster Roast. 


Chairman A. H. Potter, of the Norfolk entertainment 
committee, writes the LUMBERMAN relative to the oyster 
roast to be given on the afternoon of Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 11, as follows: 


An old newspaper Hoo-Hoo from Lexington, Ky., Mr. J. 
Hull Davidson by name, is now proprietor of the hotel at 
Ocean View, one of the most attractive and beautiful water- 
ing places on Chesapeake bay, eight miles distant from 
Norfolk. Mr. Davidson has authorized the chairman of 
the entertainment committee to extend a cordial invitation 
to all Hoo-Hoo to visit this most popular resort, where they 
will be made welcome and shown more courtesies than is 
usual on occasions of similar character. His rates have 
been reduced to $2.50 a day, or $14 a week. This is the 
resort where the oyster roast on Wednesday, September 
11, will be given. Mr. Davidson extends an invitation to 
the visiting ladies and their escorts to use the dancing pa- 
vilion for any evening or afternoon that may be left open 
and also promises to furnish his orchestra, which is second 
to none in the south. The vaudeville features are first- 
class and are free to visiting Hoo-Hoo. This is consid- 
ered a most generous offer on the part of Mr. Davidson and 
the committee hope that as many as possible will avail them- 
selves of this kind invitation, which we are satisfied comes 
from the heart. Ocean View is only twenty minutes’ ride 
from the Atlantic hotel by trolley. 





A Buffalo Quartet of Kittens. 

Charles A. Stanton, Vicegerent Snark for the western 
district of New York, held a concatenation at the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, Buffalo, August 28. Four new mem- 
bers were initiated into the order, Isaac N. Stewart, 
J. W. Heinrich, John Reimann, of Buffalo, and 
Mr. Christensen, of New York. The following com- 
posed the Nine: Snark, C. H. Stanton; Senior Hoo- 
Hoo, O. E. Yeager; Junior Hoo-Hoo, J. B. Wall; Bojum, 
C. H. Seymour; Scrivenoter, G. J. B. Rose; Jabberwock, 
A. J. Chestnut; Custocatian, F. J. Blumenstein; Arcan- 
oper, George E. Jackson; Gurdon, H. S. James. 
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Jesse W. Thompson, of the J. W. Thompson Lumber 
Company, Memphis, Tenn., was a visitor in Chicago 
this week. 


George D. Burgess, of Russe & Burgess, the widely 
known hardwood Jumbermen of Memphis, Tenn., was 
in town on Monday of this week on a business trip. 


D. G. Saunders, of the Saunders-Turner Lumber Com 
pany, Kansas City, Mo., was in town this week. Mr. 
Saunders now devotes the greater part of his time to his 
oil interests and intends making his headquarters in 
Chicago after October 1. 


i. H. Buckner, a nephew of J. L. Buckner, of the Buck- 
ner-Saunders Lumber Company, Fisher building, this 
city, and who is associated with his uncle in the business, 
started this week for a trip to various mill points in 
Mississippi on business for the concern, 


K. Sondheimer, president of the EK. Sondheimer Com 
pany, wholesale hardwood dealers of this city, returned 
this week from Elkhart Lake, Wis., where he has re 
mained during the summer for the benefit of his health, 
which lately has been somewhat impaired, 


©. P. Miller, of C. P. Miller & Co., wholesale lumber, 
Monadnock building, this city, has recently returned 
from an enjoyable outing which he spent at Bass Rocks, 
a charming summer resort on the Massachusetts coast, 
near Gloucester. Mr. Miller has a marked fondness for 
yachting and during his absence spent considerable of his 
time on salt water, returning greatly invigorated, 


J. B. Chipman, formerly in charge of the Chicago 
office of the Frost-Trigg Lumber Company, of St. Louis, 
and who during the past two years has been looking after 
the shipment of stock from that company’s several mills 
in Mississippi, was in town this week on a short business 
visit and enjoying a rest from his somewhat exacting 
duties at the manufacturing end of the business. 


0. O. Agler, of the Fred W, Upham Lumber Company, 
Old Colony building, this city, and president of the Chi- 
cago Hardwood Lumber Exchange, left for Buffalo, N. Y., 
last Saturday on the steamship North Land intending to 
he absent about ten days. Mr. Agler took the water 
route in preference to going by rail in order to obtain a 
much needed rest. 


S. W. Wyatt, who operates a model retail lumber yard 
at the Twenty-second street bridge, this city, has just 
returned from Atlantic City, N. J., where he spent sev- 
eral weeks in bathing in the brine and inhaling salt 
sea air, which conduced materially to an improved phy- 
sical condition. Mr. Wyatt was accompanied by his 
wife and during their absence they also visited Phila- 
delphia and Washington. 


Schultz Bros., Old Colony building, this city, have re- 
cently completed their new maple flooring factory at 
Saginaw, Mich., where it is operated under the name of 
the Kerry & Schultz Manufacturing Company. The mill 
is equipped with the most modern patterns of flooring 
machinery and is turning out an excellent product. At 
the present time there are three flooring machines being 
operated and it is the intention to largely add to this 
equipment in the near future. 


(. M. McCoy, of Minneapolis, Minn., a large dealer 
in Pacifie coast products, paid the LUMBERMAN a visit 
this week. Mr. McCoy reports a good business in his 
line, which is largely with the railroads, but says the 
greatest difficulty has been in getting cars and quotes 
an instance of where he was forced to wait four weeks 
for a flat ear. This he states has also been the experi- 
ence of other handlers of the west coast product. He 
also reports a fair demand for yellow fir from the sash 
and door people. 


Frank E. Whitman, of Shepard, Farmer & Co., the 
well known wholesalers of Boston, Mass., called at the 
office of the LUMBERMAN this week. Mr. Whitman, who 
has been identified with the Boston concern for a num- 
ber of years, is now vice president of that company, 
which was recently incorporated, and is making a buying 
trip through the west. Mr. Whitman is the son of 
George Whitman, of this city, and spent Sunday at the 
parental] home. The officers of his company are Lindsley 
H. Shepard, president; H. C. Philbrick, secretary, and 
Cc. W. Rodliff, treasurer. 


H. C. MeDaniel, of the H. C. MeDaniel Lumber Com- 
pany, Eldorado, Ark., was in the city several days this 
week. Mr. McDaniel is erecting a new saw mill con- 
sisting of two 9-foot Allis bands and expects it to be 
finished within a month. Meanwhile he is operating the 
old mill and finds an abundance of orders for his stock 
from all parts of the country. Mr. McDaniel hopes soon 
to be able to so arrange his affairs that he can be re- 
leased from the active supervision of his extensive busi- 
ness, his ambition being to devote several months to 
traveling in this country. After many years of business 
activity he believes that he has earned the right to re- 
tire. He will, however, still retain his saw mill and 
timber interests, but does not expect to give them his 
active personal attention. He returned south on Wednes- 
day evening last. 


Frank McDonough, better known to the trade as “Sen- 
ator’ McDonough, of the McDonough Manufacturing 
Company, Eau Claire, Wis., builder of saw mill ma- 
chinery, called upon the LUMBERMAN this week. He re- 
ports a large demand and frequent calls for all classes of 
machinery turned out by his concern. It has orders on 
the books that will keep the factory busy for some time 
and has inquiries looking to a much larger volume of 
trade later in the season. In addition to his commercial 
affairs Mr, McDonough is patriotically devoting some 
of his time to the best interests of the commonwealth in 
which he makes his home, as a legislator and public 
spirited citizen. 


Rk. H. Van Sant, of the well known firm of Van Sant, 
Kitchen & Co., Ashland, Ky., was a visitor at the office 
of the LUMBERMAN last Monday. He reports an excel- 
lent demand for poplar in all classes and liberal ship- 
ments being made of the lower grades each month, the 
higher grades taking care of themselves. He says the 
large consumers are in a buying humor, with prices 
steady and every indication that the stock in hand will 
be wanted as the season advances. His firm usually 
carries a large stock, but not any greater than usual at 
this time of the year, although the variety is there and 
it is prepared to fill all classes of orders for the poplar 
product. 


J. D. Lacey, of J. D. Lacey & Co., timber land deal- 
ers of Chicago and New Orleans, La., and Thomas Hume, 
of Hackley & Hume, Muskegon, Mich., the equally well 
known lumbermen and timber land owners, will sail on 
the Minneapolis of the Atlantic Transport Line this 
week for a short journey abroad, undertaken entirely 
for rest and recreative pursuits. They will land at 
(Queenstown and take a short ride through Jreland, Scot- 
land and England, and have planned to return to the 
states on the Celtic of the White Star Line, on Oc- 
tober 11. These gentlemen are at home in the habit 
of living the strenuous life, engaged in large operations 
and “everlastingly at it,” and they seem finally to have 
discovered that their only chance to escape home cares 
was to go aboard ship, where the best wishes of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for a pleasant and_ profitable 
outing will accompany them. 





WEYERHAEUSER “SYNDICATE” IN CHICAGO. 


A highly important event in the lumber trade oc- 
curred in Chicago this week in the transfer of the in- 
terest of Jesse Spalding in the Edward Hines Lumber 
Company to Frederick Weyerhaeuser, of St. Paul, Minn., 
and E. Rutledge, of Chippewa Falls, Wis. Thus there 
enters the Chicago market for the first time as a local 
factor the heavy lumber interests headed by Frederick 
Weyerhaeuser and there also practically retires from 
the lumber business one of the old time white pine lum- 
bermen of the northwest, a man who has played a 
prominent part both in manufacture and wholesale, but 
who feels that his time for retirement from the trade 
has come and who wishes to devote his capital and at- 
tention to other interests—Hon. Jesse Spalding. 

Details of the transaction are not yet available. The 
capital stock of the Edward Hines Lumber Company 
is $300,000, which probably represents but a small part 
of the value of the business which is the largest whole- 
sale white pine business under one management in the 
country, It is understood that Mr. Spalding was one of 
the heaviest stockholders, and it is vaguely stated that 
the sum paid for his stock was “more than $200,000,” 
indicating perhaps that he valued his stock at some- 
thing like 400 cents on the dollar. 

However that may be the Weyerhaeuser interests now 
have strong representation in Chicago. The company has 
a very large and thoroughly equipped yard and planing 
mill plant and will be in position to handle the product 
of Weyerhaeuser-Rutledge mills, whether located on the 
great lakes, in the interior of Wisconsin or Minnesota, 
in Idaho or on the Pacific coast. As yet little or nothing 
has been done by the Weyerhaeuser people in the de- 
velopmenc of their numerous timber holdings in the 
coast’ states, though the Coast Lumber Company has 
been for several years one of the largest handlers of 
Washington products, especially of shingles. In this 
company Mr. Weyerhaeuser is interested. 

It is definitely stated that there will be no change in 
the management of the company, nor until the first of 
the year any change in the officers, The president is 
Edward Hines; vice president, L. L. Barth; the secre- 
tary, C. Ff. Wiehe. Under Mr. Hines’ able management 
the company has reached its present position in the 
wholesale trade and the new interests in the company 
will doubtless further extend its resources and facilities. 

In this connection it is almost necessary to say fare- 
well to Hon. Jesse Spalding as a member of the lum- 
ber trade. He has some northern interests remaining, 
but they are not as important as they once were. He 
has been for a generation one of the leading factors in 
the lumber business in the Chicago district, but of late 
his investments and personal efforts have been in other 
directions, notably in street railways, banking, ete. His 
has been a directive influence and impelling force in 
the lumber trade that will be missed, although his 
connection with the Edward Hines Lumber Company 
has had to do with its finances rather than the execu- 
tive work. 





A SERIOUS FIRE LOSS. 


On Thursday of last week the LUMBERMAN had an 
enjoyable visit with S. H. Bolinger, head of the saw 
milling concern of 8. H. Bolinger & Co., Limited, of 
Bolinger, La., who was in the city for the purpose of 
buying supplies for the commissary and other depart- 
ments of his business. Mr. Bolinger made a gratifying 
report of trade conditions while here, stating that the 








mill was running bank full of orders, that inquiries were 
heavy and prices eminently satisfactory. It is .deeply 
regrettable under these promising circumstances to record 
the total destruction of the mill plant by fire, the de- 
plorable event occurring on Tuesday last. Mr. Bolinger 
wires that the loss is partially covered by insurance and 
that the plant will be rebuilt at once. He has the full 
sympathy of his many friends in the lumber trade north 
and south on account of this misfortune. 





MR. FULTON GOES TO TERRE HAUTE. 


A few months ago the LuMBERMAN had the pleasure 
of welcoming to this market a newcomer in the person 
of Frank J. Fulton, who established himself in the 
wholesale hardwood lumber business at 1144 Monadnock 
building, this city. Mr. Fulton came here from Padu- 
cah, Ky., where he was manager of the extensive saw 
mill and cooperage firm of Hiram Blow & Son, a posi- 
tion that he had occupied for several years and which 
he resigned in order to embark in business on his own 
account. Although deservedly successful in his new ven- 
ture in this city, some of Mr. Fulton’s southern busi- 
ness friends have recently made him such flattering 
offers that he could not consistently ignore them. He 
therefore on Saturday last accepted the responsible 
position of general manager of the Vigo Cooperage Com- 
pany, of Terre Haute, Ind., in which concern he is 
also a stockholder, and assumed charge of the new 
enterprise on Tuesday last. 

The Vigo Cooperage Company is the successor of the 
Wabash Cooperage Company, whose plant was destroyed 
Ly fire about sixty days ago, The company’s plant now 
being erected is of brick with modern equipment through- 
out and will be one of the most extensive institutions 
of its kind in the west in the manufacture of whisky 
barrels, oil barrels, tierces and kegs. ‘The company has 
a capital stock of $500,000 and is backed by some of 
the most substantial business men of Terre Haute. 

Mr. Fulton leaves Chicago with considerable relue- 
tance, as he has built up a fine trade here and has 
made many warm friends among the lumbermen. He is 
possessed of rare executive ability and is a thorough- 
going, straightforward business man. As such the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN takes pleasure in recommending 
him to the good citizens of Terre Haute, who we can 
assure will find in him a courteous, wholesouled gentle 
man and a desirable acquisition to the city’s business 
and social circles, 

5V7———e—eorr 


A MISSISSIPPI VETERAN. 


Capt. J. J. White, the distinguished lumber manu- 
facturer of McComb City, Miss., who has an unbroken 
experience in yellow pine manufacturing from the close 
of the civil war even unto the present time, and who 
throughout this long period has been uniformly suc- 
cessful, made a short visit to Chicago this week, pre- 
liminary to an eastern trip which will include the Pan- 
American Exposition at Buffalo, New York city and the 
seashore. Capt. White personally regrets the change 
in the date of Lumbermen’s Week at Buffalo, as his 
plans and those of many of his acquaintances would not 
permit their being at Buffalo at the time of the celebra- 
tion as now contemplated. Capt. White is accompanied 
upon this trip by Mrs. White and by one of their daugh- 
ters, and if after looking at this happy and healthy 
family one should again entertain the idea that the 
southern climate is an unhealthy one it could be only 
upon the hypothesis that appearances are deceitful or 
that rules sometimes have exceptions. Mr. White and 
his family do not find it necessary to come north on the 
score of health; but they have many friends in Chicago 
and throughout the north, and will make a few short 
visits before returning home. Capt. White is one of the 
lumber manufacturers of the country who when they 
secure a customer never lose him unless his trade proves 
undesirable from their standpoint. He has some buyers 
in the north upon his books who ever since yellow pine 
was known in the north have bought yellow pine of Capt. 
White, of McComb City, Miss., which city, by the way, 
is increasing very rapidly in population, and much 
building is ,going on, as may also be well said of the 
country round about. The local trade throughout Ala- 
bama, Mississippi and the southern states at the pres- 
ent time is a happy factor in the manufacturing situa- 
tion, consuming as it does low grade material at profit- 
able prices, and leaving the high class material to take 
care of itself, as it will do at all times. Previously 
much of this low grade material has had no demand, and 
consequently the entire brunt of the first cost, of manu 
facturing and of distribution was borne by the higher 
grades which could be shipped away from the points 
of production. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has no more 
appreciative reader than Capt. White, who stated that 
he was much interested in the discussion last week of 
the insurance question, inasmuch as he himself has sus- 
tained a radical advance in the cost of insurance upon 
his plant. He is a great admirer of Chicago, although 
the extraordinary bustle and the celerity which one 
must exercise while upon its streets somewhat disturb 
his equanimity—something which ordinary  circum- 
stances are not able to accomplish. 





MEANS INCREASED LUMBER DEMAND. 


An enterprise that will prove of considerable advantage 
to the building interests of Chicago, and consequently to 
the lumber trade, is that now being carried out by the 
Lake Michigan Land Trustees, a corporation with gen- 
eral offices at 1762 Monadnock building, this city. It 
involves the building of a new suburb called Indiana 
Harbor, on the shore of Lake Michigan, immediately 
adjoining the town of East Chicago, Ind. Contracts 
have just been let to the East Chicago Lumber Company, 
of East Chicago, for the material for the construction 
of fifty-four dwelling houses, which will involve the 
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use of fully 2,500,000 feet of lumber. Two well con- 
structed piers, one of which is at least a mile in length, 
have been built by the company for the protection of 
the harbor. 

The new town is to be devoted wholly to manufactur- 
ing purposes. It has exceptional railroad facilities, being 
located on the main line of the Lake Shore, Pennsylvania, 
Baltimore & Ohio, Wabash and Michigan Central roads, 
as well as being on all of the several belt lines surround- 
ing the city. The Inland Steel Company, an extensive 
and wealthy corporation, is erecting a new plant, a 
portion of which will be ready for operation January | 
and will employ 750 men at the start. This company 
will build blast furnaces, tin plate mills, foundries, roll- 
ing mills, sheet mills and other iron working estabush- 
ments which will ultimately involve the employment of 
several thousand men. ‘The houses that are being erected 
now are being sold as fast as the foundations are in and 
the town is evidently destined to be a large one. The 
Lake Michigan company has also made a contract for 
eighteen dwellings at Kast Chicago, and these have all 
heen sold to actual occupants. 

The new improvement at Indiana Harbor is one that 
means much for the future industrial prosperity of the 
vreat’ metropolis of the west, and in the next several 
years Will be the means of adding immeasurably to the 
volume of local consumption of lumber. A. de W. 
Erskine is the manager of the company and among those 
principally interested are the members of the well 
known firm of Aldis, Aldis & Northcote, who represent 
the owners of the Monadnock and many others of the 
ureat office buildings of Chicago. 


THE MARKETS. 


CURRENT MARKET CONDITIONS. 


The last month in the lumber trade closed with a 
volume of business transacted probably equal to that of 
any preceding August. The outlook for an excellent fall 
trade is more than gratifying and there is every rea- 
son to believe that the business of the year will far 
exceed that of past years, with possibly the excep- 
tion of one or two items, notably the hardwoods. All 
over the country, in both city and town, there is a 
large amount of building going on and in project. The 
financial condition of the country is such that even 
though there has been what under ordinary conditions 
would have caused a depression in certain sections, such 
as the recent drouth, and the steel strike, the recov- 
ery has been so quick and the restoration of confi- 
dence so complete that the depression was only tempo- 
rary. In the southwest, where the greatest harm was 
done, it is stated that there will be very little fall 
ing off in demand and the work contemplated before 
the partial ruining of crops occurred will in most 
instances go ahead. While there will be a large short- 
age in the yield of corn, oats ete. the increase in 
the market value will about even things up. 








* % * 

In Texas and Louisiana trade is reported very good 
and in the former state some of the mills have issued 
higher lists, the greatest advance being on square 
edge and sound timber. The demand for railroad mate- 
rial during August was larger than usual. The railroads 
of Texas and Mexico are using large quantities and the 
capacity of the mills supplying that trade has been 
taxed to keep up with the orders in hand. Crop pros- 
pects in both states are flattering, which has caused 
dealers to buy heavily. Altogether shipments for Aug- 


ust in that section of the lumbering district will 
exceed those of any previous August since 1895. Over 


in Georgia the only difficulties being experienced are 
those of securing sufficient labor and the recent heavy 
rains which have retarded work in the woods. Demand 
is in excess of the capacity and the mills are still 
behind on their orders. At a meeting of the Georgia 
Saw Mill Association held at Tifton, Ga., last week, 
an advance of $1 a thousand on all timbers 12x12 and 
up, to take effect September 10, was decided upon. 
* * * 


Matters on the Pacific coast have shown little or no 
change since last week. The eastern demand for red- 
wood lumber and shingles, as well as for sugar pine and 
white pine, was never so good. The strike situation at 
San Francisco still interferes with the trans-shipment 
of lumber for the east and there seems to be little hope 
of an early settlement of the trouble. There has been 
considerable inquiry for foreign shipments but the price 
situation is very unsatisfactory, although there is a 
considerable increase in shipments over the month of 
August, 1900. Some twenty-seven shingle manufac- 
turers in Washington met last week and decided to 
close down their mills for two weeks, or until prices 
shall show an improvement. 

* * it 

There are no new features in the white pine situation. 
Stocks in the hands of the mill men at lake points are 
pretty well sold up and those at interior points are very 
much broken on account of their inability to keep up with 
their shipments during the sawing season, The, whole- 
sale yards in Chicago and elsewhere are in much better 
‘ondition as regards stocks than they have been at any 
lime previously during the season and if receipts con- 
tinue as active up to the close of navigation as they 
‘have been during the past two or three weeks they will 

in considerably better shape than was anticipated 
and will have fair stocks for late fall and winter trade. 
Retail yards stocks are not heavy, according to the re- 
ports of traveling salesmen who have recently been in 


the field, but dealers are showing a disposition to buy 
more freely on account of the stability of prices and 
the belief that they will remain strong, which seems to 
be well founded. Prices have been advanced at primary 
points and advances have also been made in some of the 
wholesale markets, but the late advances do not much 
more than keep pace with those made at initial points. 
7 * - 

The 10 percent advance in the sash and door lists 
which took effect on September 5 was necessitated by the 
higher price that is being asked for factory lumber and 
glass and also to some extent anticipates the advance in 
window glass which has been promised for the near 
future. Trade conditions have been much better than 
was looked for, as much business has been coming in 
from the southwest territory. 

* * * 


The prospects for a better condition in hardwoods 
seem a little brighter and the amount of business done 
in that line last month showed an increase over pre- 
vious months. Prices, however, are considered very un- 
satisfactory and no one yet has offered a solution that 
will work a betterment in that direction. Plain red 
oak, of which there is a decided scarcity of dry stock, 
appears to be firmer than any of the other southern 
hardwoods, but there is no improvement in values, The 
demand for quartered white oak is also picking up. 
Poplar in all thicknesses is in good demand with the sup- 
ply at both mills and wholesale points in no large 
quantities. Prices generally on this item are firm. 
The export trade in hardwoods is still dull with very 
little business or inquiry and no change is looked for 
in this direction until the foreign market shall have 
disposed of the stock on hand. 

+ * * 


It was hoped that at least one good result of the 
western crop shortage would be a better supply of cars 
available for the fall trade in lumber. But from 
present appearance the annual shortage is likely to be 
accentuated this year in some sections. In the south- 
west already there is considerable difficulty in securing 
the supply of cars needed for current shipments and 
the trouble will grow from now on for the next two or 
three months. It is claimed that the trouble was never 
so bad for the season. It is stated as a fact that the 
southwestern roads have not as many cars in service 
as ten years ago, though of course they average larger. 
During the last decade, however, traffic demand has 
grown enormously and the car building of the last two 
years has not kept pace with it. The most acute car 
shortage, however, is now found in the Pacific north- 
west. Business is very active in that region which, 
combined with the satisfactory crops in the sections 
traversed by the northern transcontinental lines, have 
made a heavier draft upon their rolling stock than can 
be honored. Shippers of Oregon and Washington prod- 
ucts state that they have a great deal of difficulty in 
making shipments. The railroads claim to be doing all 
that they can for their relief, but business is seriously 
hampered. 





Northern Pine. 


Chicago. he intervention of a holiday this week 

somewhat lessened the volume of shipments at the local 
yards, but many dealers were so busy that they found 
themselves unable to close down on Labor day. While 
the office forces in most cases were given a_ holiday 
the yard men as a rule were kept busily engaged in 
sorting, piling and shipping. A great many of the 
orders now arriving are for immediate shipment. Coun- 
try dealers are running low on stock and are ordering 
only when they need the lumber, in which case they 
want shipments made promptly. Traveling salesmen 
who have recently been out say that while in some sec- 
tions the trade is a little slower in others it is keeping 
up as heavily as ever, One great cause of the falling 
off in country business is the corn crop, which has been 
considerably damaged over large areas in various parts 
of the near-by territory. This shuts off a great deal of 
demand for corn crib stock as well as for barn building 
material. In the towns, however, there is still a con- 
siderable amount of building going forward and much 
projected, and orders of suitable stock continue large, 
so that on the whole the month of September is opening 
up fairly well from a wholesale and retail lumber stand- 
voint. 
; Chicago wholesalers have been enjoying a good trade 
right through the summer, and it is only with the 
greatest difficulty that their stocks have been kept up 
at anything like a respectable assortment. Of late 
receipts have been heavier, doubtless in anticipation of 
the advance in freight rates. The apparent collapse 
of the steel strike has been a strong factor in strength- 
ening confidence, while the better prospects for business 
in the southwest, notwithstanding the failure of the 
corn crop, has not been an insignificant factor in impart- 
ing strength to business everywhere. 

Prices have been steadfastly maintained on a strong 
basis and advances in various items are of frequent 
oceurrence. Not only are wholesale price lists being 
fully sustained in most instances but as a rule the 
list figures are the minimum quotations. Stocks at the 
northern interior mills are badly broken and there is 
still a disposition on the part of retailers in northern 
and central Illinois to come to Chicago to sort up their 
yard stocks whenever opportunity offers. That the mar- 
ket will remain firm throughout the season of fall 
business, as well as through the winter, is a matter 
which admits of little doubt. 

About the usual quantity of lumber is coming in by 
cargo and the greater proportion, as usual, is sold to 





arrive. There are, however, a few cargoes offered on the 
market from time to time, but the higher prices avail- 
able at eastern lake ports have proved an irresistible 
attraction to shippers on Lake Superior throughout the 
season, so that the bulk of the arrivals by water are 
from Lake Michigan and have consisted mainly of hem- 
lock from the east shore. Piece stuff maintains its 
firm price of $13.75 to $14, while common inch may be 
bought at about $17.50. Hemlock brings $9 to $9.25 for 
the ordinary run of piece stuff and about $10.50 for 
boards. Occasionally a sale is made at $9.50 for piece 
stuff where the stock runs well as to length. Shingles 
are still holding at $2.70 to $2.75 for white cedars and 
$2.90 for white pine. Dealers do not expect these prices 
to hold, if the heavy offerings of red cedars from the 
Pacific coast continue, the latter having declined ma- 
terially in price. Lath are scarce and firm at previous 
quotations. Lake freights are firm with predictions still 
made of an early advance. 

A meeting of the local trade was held in the city this 
week to consider the question of prices. A strong sen- 
timent developed favoring an advance, but after a thor- 
ough consideration of the subject action on prices was 
deferred. It was felt that there was abundant justi- 
fication for a boost in the list on account of recent ad- 
vances made at primary points and it is likely that 
something will be done in the way of a higher list 
within a few weeks. The dealers generally reported a 
brisk trade at full list prices. 

Plans of the declared value of $1,000 or more, for the 
week ending August 31, 1901, for which permits were 
issued by the Chicago building department, were as 
follows: 


CLASS. No. Total value. 
$2,000 to S GOGO sk cc ccccccds 55 $118,200 
ae Ps cevneeeeecues 9 64,600 
OC ee ae 4 54,000 
See OO = ls a ccc cccnsedes 2 63,000 
50.000 to 100,000... ccccccces 2 135,000 
Addition to Auditorium Annex... 1 750,000 
EK. W. Willoughby, 2 3-story brick 1 110,000 
TE tcdcatncececeeeeneens 74 $1,294,800 
Total for preceding week....... 88 573,570 


Receipts and Shipments. 
RECEIPTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING AUG. 31. 


LUMBER. SHINGLES. 
+ 41.482,000 6,009,000 
-- 39,908.000 7,598,000 


1901 ..cccecsccecceveescecccccsecveseececees 






1900 ..cseeeveeeee eeeeee 












Increase. a 1,579,000 
Decrease ....... 1,589,000 
RECEIPTS FROM JAN. 1 to AUG. 31, INCLUSIVE. 
LUMBER. SHINGLES. 
1901 .sccceccreccccccecccecccccccsecees esses ++ 1,210,704,000 174 928,000 
1900 ...0cccseecevses cece cece sees sesses secssees ++ 968,826,000 197,613,000 
INCTOBSC..... cccecceseccccssceses sesssees 241,878,000 
DOT OREB ccc ccccecccccccccs cocccecceccce 22 685,000 
SHIPMENTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING AUG. 31. 
LUMBER. SHINGLES. 
19D] .occccccccc cece cece cccecccsccccccccccccccces 15. 491,000 5.499 000 
1900 ..ccscccccccceccccccccccccccccccscccccccscs 14,586,000 5,349,000 
Increase...... 905,000 
Decrease..... deen 150,000 
SHIPMENTS FROM JAN. 1 TO AUG. 81, INCLUSIVE. 
LUMBER. SHINGLES. 
IDOL. cece ccccecccccesccssccescssccccseces cose 577 :765.000 180,789,000 
1900... 000% - 502,546,000 159,741,000 
Increase.. sees 75,219,000 21,048,000 
Decrease... e0ec ccccceceee 
COMPARATIVE RECEIPTS FOR AUGUST. 
LI’MBER. SHINGLES, 
1901.... $006 cece esse cece Socceececess ++«-230 597,000 37,774,000 
ae eacaeee dedeesecse eseeeeeses soseeesees 190,054,000 83,064.000 
TROPORGC. ccc ccccccccccccccccccccs coccces GRR OOD 4,712 000 
Ti cae ec dece dscssdssdwscdeoeasds dea 
COMPARATIVE SHIPMENTS FOR AUGUST. 
LUMBER. SHINGLES. 
BOGE occ cece cocc cccc cece cece cece cccoccsccecs cece GRO ORD 6S ENDED 
Wad 0.6 60.0 ctdidta cord sien scan dudsebecuded esas 74.152.100 25,526,000 
Increase .......... $6b6b6 déccccascaseccasee TEES 2,985,000 
DOGNORE dcc ocscccccsccecs ecec cecece cocces 


Minneapolis, Minn. ‘The situation this week is one of 
great activity, judging from merely surface conditions. 
The state fair has brought into the city a large number 
of retail lumber dealers who contented themselves during 
the early part of the week with a view of Vice President 
Roosevelt and an inspection of the fair. Now they are 
getting down to business and some fair orders are re- 
ported as having been placed today. 

The market has developed few new features during the 
week. The car shortage still continues, and if anything 
is more acute than a week ago, especially over roads run- 
ning south and west of this market into territory where 
grains are harvested and threshed much earlier than in 
the northwest. Through Iowa, Nebraska and Kansas it 
is reported there is now a very heavy movement of win- 
ter wheat, and this is taxing to the utmost the capacity 
of the trunk lines engaged in transporting it. The car 
shortage is probably felt to a greater extent this year 
than in some former seasons, owing to the fact that many 
retail orders for lumber were subject to delivery Septem- 
ber 1, causing an accumulation of business with the first 
of the month, and has made demands for cars of very 
heavy proportions. The harvest occurred a week to ten 
days earlier than usual in many parts of the northwest 
this season and this brought the heaviest movement of 
grain at about the same time as the heaviest fall move- 
ment of lumber. All these conditions have been espe- 
cially embarrassing to lumbermen who have had orders 
they felt must move out somewhere near the first of the 
month, but there seems to be no way in which present 
conditions can be remedied. Prices remain steady to 
firm and there is no evidence of weakness at any point in 
the white pine list. 

Sawing operations continue to be very promising this 
week. The supply of logs is ample and no hindrance is 
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being experienced except at Stillwater and down river 
oints on the Mississippi, where there is a possibil- 
ity that sawing will be interrupted unless there shall be 


heavy rains soon. The water in the St. Croix is so low 
as seriously to interfere with sorting, towing and rafting 
and many logs are reported as hung up above Nevers’ 
dam in the St. Croix. Heavy rains at this time or in the 
near future are necessary to permit sawing operations to 
be carried on to the best advantage at the points men- 
tioned. Receipts of logs at this point by rail during the 
past week aggregate 2,544,000 feet. 

The table of receipts and shipments for the past week, 
as compared with the preceding week this year and the 


same week a year ago, is as follows: 

Receipts. Shipments. 

Wednesday ......cccccceee 285,000 1,710,000 
Thureday ..cccccccvcssove 285,000 1,515,000 
DRIGRY .vcccocvcescvcvece 405,000 1,650,000 
BaturGay ..ccccccccvscves 1,185,000 2,970,000 
CRORGRT sccvcnctvecvness Coes ee 9:6:5:2'90 0's 
MEY Sais g 65 nec 60 s0n inn 600,000 1,445,000 
ee 2,760,000 9,290,000 
East Week ..ccsccsccececes 2,310,000 9,525,000 
ee, ee eee eee ee 235,000 
IMCTEAHE .ncccrcccvces AGGO00 «ssn 0.0 2 0:00 
Same week last year ..... 1,830,000 9,135,000 


*Labor day figures given in totals for Saturday, 


__—OOoOOeeeror" 


Saginaw Valley. There is no lumber being offered in 
the wholesale market to speak of. Every lot in hand 
and it perspective has been picked up and no local 
transactions of any magnitude are reported. The mar- 
ket is firm. In the yards a moderate business is being 
transacted, but no changes in values are noted. The 
yards are carrying a good sized quantity of lumber on 
hand. There is an active demand for lath and prices 
are strong at $3.50 for No. 1 pine and $3 for No. 2. 
Hemlock lath are quoted at $3. These quotations are 
for car lots. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. The last ten days have been 
exceptionally brisk ones with the white pine dealers at 
this market. Some report the last week of August one 
of the busiest of the season, while others find that the 
volume of orders booked during that period was not 
larger than for some time previous. Among the items 
that have increased greatly lately in sale and which 
show a tendency to keep on increasing at a firm price 
is box lumber; dealers are shipping large consignments 
by boat to New York and other eastern points of con- 
sumption. Prices on the better grades of white pine 
continue to advance, attributed to the continued scarcity 
of those items, the demand for them being estimated as 
strong as at any time during the season. 


—_—_—eeOoors 


Buffalo, N. Y. A good movement continues of white 
pine high grades. It is now felt that with a careful 
handling of the situation, which includes holding west- 
ern prices where they are, eastern demand can be 
retained, but nobody will make any promises if there 
should be any further advance. The reports of weakness 
of box grades continue. The increased receipts of lumber 
of late by lake are encouraging, as there is now some 
prospect of a winter stock if this end of the trade can 
be continued until winter. As a rule the pine yards are 
filling up now and they ought to go on in that way 
until the weeds in them shall be out of sight. 


—eeee—"r—r 


Boston, Mass. The hunt for white pine on the part 
of those who must have it still continues, in spite of 
the introduction of all sorts of substitutes for this 
lumber. Prices seem to be up to stay and there is 
no apparent reason why they should not continue up 
and go still higher. Salesmen who handle white pine 
alone are not filling their order books to overflowing, 
but report a steady, small business which keeps the 
wheels greased and proves worth the chasing. 


earner’ 


Philadelphia, Pa. There is a good local demand and 
country trade is even better. Prices on white pine are 
high and firm. There is a manifest shortage among the 
wholesalers in good lumber and in strips and retail deal- 
ers are having considerable trouble in placing erders in 
regular channels for their full requirements. There is 
an especial shortage in 12-inch boards and 6-inch No. 1 
and No. 2 strips. 





Spruce. 





New York City. No change from satisfactory condi- 
tions already reported is to be noted. Prices continue 
steady with an upward tendency, with stocks coming in 
from the east selling freely. Reports of Adirondack 
spruce are also very encouraging Wide cargoes, $18.50 
to $20; narrow, $16 to $17. 





Boston, Mass. The old price list is no longer a 
factor in the market, the advance of $1 to $2 a thou- 
sand above that basis having become a general rule. 
Some of the larger dimensions of spruce are so scarce 
and difficult to obtain that the vacancy is supplied by 
North Carolina pine and hard pine. The mills are 
very much behind the usual time with their sawing 
and are preparing to work over time in order to make 
up as far as possible the deficit. Of the drives now 
coming down an unusually large proportion will go 
into the pulp mills, thus still further aggravating .the 
situation. The building movement in New England 


has been rather meager in its dimensions as a whole, 





so that the flurry in spruce which might ordinarily 
have been expected has been delayed. 
eee 

Bangor, Me. There is no change in prices here since 
last report, and the only feature noted is a steady 
increase in the demand. Boston circulars quote 10 and 
12-inch dimensions at $19 to $20 a thousand; 9-inch 
and under, $18 to $19; 10 and 12-inch, random lengths, 
10 feet and up, $17.50 to $19; 2x3, 2x4, 2x5, 2x6, 2x7 
and 3x4, 10 feet and up, $15 to $16.50; all other ran- 
doms, 9-inch and under, 10 feet and up, $16 to $17; 
merchantable boards, 5-inch and up, $15.50 to $17; 
matched boards, $17 to $17.50; out spruce boards, $12.50 
to $13; bundle furring, $14. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The demand for West Virginia 
spruce still exceeds the ability of production of the man- 
ufacturers. Orders are filed in rotation and some of 
them are fully three months on hand before being filled. 
Naturally prices remain very firm. 


White Cedar. 


Chicago. The advent of fall has brought with it an 
increased demand for cedar posts and shippers of car- 
load lots say that their inquiry shows material im- 
provement in the last week or two. Cedar ties are in 
fair request, while for telephone and telegraph poles the 
demand is active. White cedar shingles are now bring- 
ing $2.75 by rail and there is apparently not half 
enough to supply the demand. However, there has lately 
been a better supply of Pacific coast red cedar shingles, 
which of late have been freely offered, so it is not 
thought likely that white cedars will show any further 
advance. 








Minneapolis, Minn. Demand for posts has increased 
to a marked extent during the past two weeks. Al- 
though the time for the fall trade has not yet arrived 
orders are coming freely and the movement of stock is 
comparatively large for this time of the year. Basing 
their opinions on the present volume of trade handlers 
of posts predict that the fall trade will be unusually 
large. Prices on both posts and poles remain firm but 
stock is in good supply in the manufacturing districts 
and no advances can be predicted at present. ‘The white 
cedar shingle mills are still busy on orders acquired 
earlier in the season and only a limited amount of stock 
is for sale in the open market. Stars are still quoted 
at $2.50 f. o. b. Hermansville and the demand is heavy 
enough to consume the supply. 





Hardwoods. 


Chicago. In summing up the volume of business of 
the past month the lumber dealers of this market have 
not much to complain about. ‘The amount of business 
transacted has not been as heavy as in some cor- 
responding months of the past, but it has been, never- 
theless, of fair proportions. Some of the yard men 
state that their trade was active throughout the month, 
while others acknowledge a more or less restricted busi- 
ness. In one point only do they agree, and that is that 
prices are wholly unsitisfactory. It is believed that on 
the whole local shipments were, heavier than during 
July or June, this being known in several instances, 
but in the absence of statistics it can be fairly stated 
that the volume of business transacted by local dealers 
during August was fully as great as it has been during 
any month since April. 

The question of prices from a local standpoint is an 
unsolved conundrum. All woods are selling below the 
normal plane, but in some lines the drooping tendency is 
more marked than in others. Northern manufacturers 
and shippers say that while they are having a good 
trade on basswood prices are less than are justified by 
the excellent demand and the rapidly decreasing supply. 
The movement of birch is again assuming fairly large 
proportions, and occasional inquiries for good sized lots 
ars sent out, but the quantity of stock offered is more 
than the market can absorb. Brown ash finds a fairly 
good market in the east, but there is no urgeney in the 
western demand and prices continue weak. Rock elm 
and soft elm are quiet and the elements of strength are 
absent. Maple is selling with moderate freedom in inch 
stock and there is some growth of trade in the thicker 
lumber, but values fail to rally thus far, although there 
is an excellent prospect for the future. Butternut has 
a small though steady demand, with stocks plentiful 
and prices nominal, 

Of the southern woods the best demand is for plain 
red oak, the market for which is firmer than for that 
of any other stock and yet it fails to show any partic- 
ular improvement in price. There is, moreover, a con- 
siderable scarcity of dry lumber. Plain white oak is 
participating somewhat in the improvement lately shown 
for red, but is not yet in sufficient movement to favor- 
ably affect its price. Quartered white oak is having a 
more substantial demand and the inquiry seems to be 
livening up somewhat. As a matter of fact, according 
to good authority stocks of good quartered oak are not 
so heavy but that they would show some bare spots 
under a slightly accelerated demand. Quartered red 
oak is still in the dumps, but it ought to be good prop- 
erty at the price. White ash in inch is quiet, but thick 
stock finds fair sale. Stocks of the latter are not 
heavy, although the general impression has been to the 
contrary. Cottonwood is quiet and without especial 
feature, no new transactions of moment having been 
reported recently. 








Saginaw Valley. Hardwood is generally rather dul] 
and lacking the boom in white pine. There is a moder. 
ately fair demand for oak and basswood and stocks of 
this are light, but maple and ash are slow. While there 
is not a large accumulation of hardwood stock every 
mill firm in the interior has a little and in the aggre. 
gate this foots up to large proportions. 


OPO PIII" 


St. Louis, Mo. In this market this week marks the 
opening of the fall trade and there is general satisfac. 
tion that the summer is at last ended. Neither August 
nor the earlier part of the summer brought about results 
pleasing to wholesalers of hardwoods, and it cannot 
even be claimed that there was a healthy tone to the 
market. Salesmen aré not to be blamed for this, for 
they are particularly aggressive during all of the past 
month, and while they accomplished more than during 
July sales were not up to the normal for that season of 
the year and were not nearly what it was expected they 
would be after the long season of depression. It is now 
conceded that buying in all lines will be conservative 
until after the close of this year’s business, but there 
is the redeeming feature of a particularly heavy con- 
sumption, and this will bolster up the sales. 

Local operators still contend with large stocks in the 
hands of the St. Louis furniture factories. The con- 
sumption, however, has remained unusually heavy, and 
this necessarily means that there were some sales of 
the more desirable woods. 

Several planing mills this week start running extra 
time, there being such an abundance of business, and 
this is another of the future satisfactory conditions now 
to be found. Box factories are not at all busy com. 
pared with some former years and are not aggressive 
buyers. The hardwood yards, however, are still improv- 
ing their assortments, taking in all offerings of desir- 
able stock. It can be stated that St. Louis stocks are 
rather large at this time, but there are several items 
in very light evidence. A number of buyers are in the 
southern country looking for these items, and it devel- 
ops that, as all markets show the same shortage, it is 
hard to secure the requirements. Wholesalers’ report 
that the tone of the inquiry from the country which 
St. Louis supplies with hardwoods is much better than 
it was a few weeks ago, and they have every hope of 
transacting a fairly satisfactory fall business. They do 
not expect a sufficiently heavy volume to enable them 
to raise prices, but they do expect more than has been 
doing. A number of mills have closed down during the 
past few weeks and announce their intention of remain- 
ing idle until there shall be a betterment in the sit- 
uation. 

Cottonwood has remained dull for such a length of 
time and throughout such a widespread area that it 
has been impossible to dispose of the whole product. 
Still, few of the mills report large stocks on hand, and 
it would take little demand entirely to exhaust the sup- 
ply. In upper grades there has been a fair movement, 
but commons and culls have for the most part remained 
in first hands. Prices have remained on a low basis 
and the prospects are not good for a betterment in this 
regard, 

Gum is in somewhat better shape than cottonwood but 
is by no means in a satisfactory condition. Strictly red 
stock and upper grades are hard to secure, as so many 
mills are working on the 3x9 export orders, but there is 
an abundance of sap stock at all mills and it is claimed 
that more of this is being disposed of than thirty days 
ago. 

The oak market remains much as at last report, the 
demand being for more plain red than can be supplied, 
with no demand for quartered red. These two woods 
are the extremes in point of supply and demand and the 
situation promises to remain about as it is during the 
rest of the year. Quartered white is moving easily in 
upper grades and wholesalers are going to first hands 
to increase their supply, but common is in over supply 
and dealers are buying it only when forced to do so in 
order to get uppers. There is a better demand for 14 
and 14-inch than for other thicknesses and the prices 
range about $2 higher. The active demand for special 
stock continues and for this a very fair basis of values 
prevails. Other woods are not very active in present 
trading, with the possible exceptions of poplar squares 
and hickory and oak wagon stock. 





Memphis, Tenn. There has been quite a decided 
improvement in this market since last reports, the 
movement has been much better than anticipated, while 
stocks in many lines have been materially reduced. Cot- 
tonwood while still dull shows a somewhat better tone. 
The market is overloaded, however, with sap gum, which 
is a decided drug, recent sales having been made at 
$7 f. o. b. cars, with but very little moving at that. 
Ash, plain oak, in both kinds, and cypress are still 
in good demand and moving freely, quarter sawn white 
oak is still continuing to improve in demand but stocks 
are very low. Poplar is fairly active but in light 
supply. 





New York City. Together with the good call for 
chestnut, ash and poplar there is now quite a demand for 
3 and 4-inch plain oak. Quartered oak is also in a little 
better request. There is some belief of a coming scarcity 
in the better grades of plain and quartered oak, but the 
idea may be premature. However, the present activity 1s 
appreciated. 





Buffalo, N. Y. There can hardly be said to be any 
weakening in any hardwood, but actual advance is small: 
at the most and most of the trade will be content to 
report it as a tendency rather than otherwise. The 
demand is somewhat better than it was. The east wants 
all sorts of stock, for it has a small amount anywhere 
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throughout the Atlantic seaboard. It may be that oak 
and ash will not again be as strong as they were a while 
ago, but they will strike some sort of level at the 
proper time and the trouble over them will be over. 
Just now there is a heavy demand for maple in both 
flooring and lumber. Prices are low and the profit is 
small when it comes to be divided between so many 
interests. In birch there is also a good trade; it 
appears to go as a substitute for oak. Elm, black ash 
and basswood are rather quiet, though there is always a 
demand for them in a moderate way. Reports of the 
movement at mills are satisfactory. 

Boston, Mass. Reports from the south and west and 
the tone of conversation among some of the hardwood 
dealers in Boston indicate at least a small revival of 
spirits among the hardwood men and hold out a prom- 
ise of greater activity in the fall trade. Somewhere 
in the markets which draw from Tennessee and the west 
there is a slightly stimulated demand and, while the 
volume of business in the local market here is not 
large as yet, the effect is felt in prices, which are still 
maintained in very firm and satisfactory fashion. 
Quartered white oak is slowly, but equally surely, 
steadying, and each month there is less variance between 
the high price and the low price man. The quoter of 
low prices ‘is gradually getting up toward those who 
are able to get better figures. An average price for 
oak of nice quality and good widths would be $61 to 
$62, although there are still many quotations below 
the $60 mark. Ash is moving only in a hand to mouth 
sort of fashion but the total volume of each week 
is fairly satisfactory for a quiet season. Few inquiries 
for large amounts are to be found and orders are 
mostly for immediate wants. Stocks, however, are 
fairly low, leaving room for something of the old time 
snap when the buyer takes hold. Brown ash is giving 
some difficulty on account of its persistent scarcity. 
Maple moves but sluggishly, while there is little pro- 
nounced demand for any of the hardwood list. 

° ~_—oaeror—rrrwn 

Baltimore, Md. The general tone of the trade is 
quiet, with little spurts here and there but no compre- 
hensive and sweeping revival. Demand for dry oak, ash 
and other woods, however, has increased and values are 
strengthened accordingly. The trade shows some weak 
elements, ‘particularly with respect to exports, but 
changes for the better are beginning to make themselves 
felt and the outlook is more promising. Producers as 
well as middlemen, however, should be warned not to 
ship on consignment to foreign points, as stocks abroad 
are plentiful and values are greatly depressed. 


Philadelphia, Pa. All in all the hardwood trade is in 
a satisfactory shape, the demand being from moderate 
to good. While considerable effort is being made to mar- 
ket stock in excess of demand, there is no evidence of 
price cutting. Desirable stock still commands a good 
price and even lumber that is off grade secures its full 
value. 





Hemlock. 





Chicago. No particular increase in activity can be 
discerned in this market, but there is nevertheless a 
fair movement of stock and prices are apparently gain- 
ing in firmness. Wisconsin producers are having an 
active trade and are securing what they regard as fair 
prices for their product. Shipments are coming into 
Chicago at prices ranging from $11 to $11.50 for short 
dry piece stuff in carload lots. There are still liberal 
arrivals of hemlock by water, the price for which ranges 
between $9 and $9.25 and shows a satisfactory stiffness 
at those figures. There is, however, no particular 
urgency to the demand, but a good fall trade may be 
expected in view of the scarcity and high price for both 
white pine and yellow pine piece stuff. 





New York City. On desirable dry stock orders now 

the $14.50 price is taken. The demand is so good that 
many shippers are selling at a $15 base, a condition 
that is eminently satisfactory all around. The firmness 
in prices indicates that better figures are only a matter 
of a little time. 
_ Philadelphia, Pa. There is a strong upward tendency 
in the price of hemlock dimension and boards, The price 
is strengthened fully as much by the shortage as by the 
demand. The prevailing price on dimension is $14.50 as 
a base, and the majority of wholesalers claim that they 
are getting these prices. Prices on boards are from $1 
to $1.50 higher, 





_ Poplar. 





Chicago. Dry firsts and seconds poplar, in all thick- 
hesses, is in excellent request, not only in this market 
but at eastern points, and supplies at the mills or 
Wholesale points are none too large. Local dealers say 
that they are not able to get more than enough to sup- 
ply their current demand, to say nothing of adding to 
their stocks, which at the present time are low. In the 
common and cull grades there is apparently sufficient 
stock available to satisfy even the most liberal buyer, 
but it is not badly wanted and prices are weak although 
no especial slump has taken place. The small stocks of 
poplar squares at the mills and in the yards induces 
firm prices and ready sales. The outlook for fall trade 
In poplar is exceptionally good. 


Boston, Mass. Poplar is being called for with even 
a little more than the usual freedom and dealers are 
finding some difficulty in filling all orders of the desired 
grades and dimensions. There is no disposition appar- 
ent to shade prices, which are gradually edging up 
toward the $40 mark as an average. Some less per- 
fectly manufactured stock comes in at $37 or $38, 
but the man with the grade that is wanted finds little 
difficulty in getting even $40. There is a gradual but 
almost imperceptible improvement in the price of the 
lower grades, which are still almost too plentiful in 
proportion to the Nos. 1 and 2. No disposition to 
concede anything is noticeable among the poplar vis- 
itors to the market from the south. 
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Baltimore, Md. Poplar appears to be holding its own 
with respect to price and the quantity of lumber dis- 
tributed. Demand for stocks continues practically undi- 
minished and manufacturers are able to get top-notch 
figures. Dry stocks at the mills are none too plentiful 
and find a ready market. Furniture manufacturers and 
other consumers are buying in larger quantities and the 
movement appears to be increasing. 


Pacific Coast Woods. 


Tacoma, Wash, The foreign market is reported quiet 
with prices rather unsatisfactory. In fact, foreign prices 
have been a few shades off color for the past few 
months, although there are a large number of inquiries 
and several large shipments. Charter rates for the prin- 
cipal voyages are inactive. The demand for southern 
California points is also slight and the general strike in 
progress at San Francisco has had a depressing effect 
upon trade with that city. Nevertheless during August 
foreign and coastwise cargoes aggregating over 8,500,000 
feet were shipped from Tacoma to California, Honolulu, 
Australia, Russia and England, a gain of over 3,000,000 
feet above the corresponding month of 1900. Rail trade 
is not phenomenally good, but eastern demand is improv- 
ing with steady prices, although it is said to be a trifle 
indifferent. The heaviest demand continues to be for 
timber and yard stocks, fir flooring and cedar siding 
being particularly active. Locally the market is fair 
with considerable building in progress and a healthy 
demand. A heavy rain on Monday helped out the dry 
sections which have been suffering from forest fires. 
Logs are stiff with a diminishing supply, owing to dry 
weather. Many of the camps are running with reduced 
forces. There are no unsually large orders on hand 
among the mills, from the east or from local points. On 
the British side the mills are reported nearly all run- 
ning but none rushed with orders. 











Southern Pine. 





St. Louis, Mo. According to the talk around town 
there is a better tone to the situation than prevailed a 
few weeks ago. Inquiry is heavier and actual sales 
show marked improvement over the first part of August. 
There is considerable complaint at the scarcity of cars 
in the country west of the river und this is expected to 
assume serious proportions within the next few weeks. 
At present few mills are securing as many cars as they 
require and shipments consequently are much delayed. 

As a result of the better feeling now prevailing there 
is a tendency toward a strengthening in prices, and 
those who were making serious cuts on the list a few 
weeks ago are gradually toeing the mark, although it 
cannot yet be claimed that the list of July 20 rules. 
The few items which are regarded as being in surplus 
at the mills are No. 2 common flooring, ceiling and 
boards, about the only classes of stock on which prices 
are being shaded, and even on these the concession is 
not serious. Some mills report a slight excess of B 
edge grain flooring, but this is not the rule as the 
majority are short on all grades of edge grain flooring, 
especially A. With reference to demand, a number of 
mills claim that there should soon be an advance in 
prices on No. 1 common dimension, and several are tak- 
ing this step on their own responsibility. Trade in the 
eastern country is improved to some extent, although it 
cannot yet be classed as entirely satisfactory in Illinois, 
Indiana and Ohio. ‘Those states have experienced more 
of the cutting in prices than any others in the eastern 
field, but they have not been heavy buyers. It is 
expected that the next few weeks will witness a read- 
justment of the situation so far as these states are con- 
cerned and that conditions will again be normal. 

At the mills it is said that thereare sufficient orders 
on hand to keep things going for three weeks to a 
month. Stocks are still decreasing slightly, which has 
been true of every month thus far this year, and a 
marked shortage appears as compared with the normal 
for this season. 

ror" 

Chicago. As far as surface indications go the demand 
for yellow pine continues as large as it has at any time 
this season and is keeping all the local carload dealers 
busily employed. Some of them admit, however, that 
they could book more orders than they have lately been 
receiving, particularly in the way of car material and 
railway timbers. At the same time they are not finding 
any great amount of fault with the volume of business 
that is offered. According to all accounts there is ev+ 
dently a slight lull in orders in the last few days, but as 
trade seems to be holding up well elsewhere in’ the 
country this is probably only the lull that is usually 





expected at this time of the year in advance of the 
actual opening of fall business. 

Reports received here from the mills are satisfactory, 
most of them continuing to have a steady volume of 
inquiries and still running behind their orders. Those 
mill men who devote much attention to rift sawed floor- 
ing and other dressed stock are finding all they can do 
and some are unable to cope with the overwhelming 
trade that is offered. Retail lumber dealers in all 
parts of the north are steady buyers of yellow pine 
and still have difficulty in keeping their stocks well 
assorted. Traveling salesmen say that demand for yard 
stock in the country is fully as heavy as it has been 
at any time this year and that the mills that they rep- 
resent are well supplied with orders. 

Prices are being well sustained, notwithstanding the 
report of a slight falling off in trade in some sections. 
The demand from the so-called drouth belt has been much 
better within the last two or three weeks than had been 
anticipated and promises well for fall and winter and 
this has a tendency to keep prices well balanced. As 
far as demand in the northern and central states is con- 
cerned there is little doubt that the consumption this 
fall is to be on a par with that of the past spring and 
summer and that it will continue exceptionally good, in 
which event, of course, there need be no worrying as to 
the future of yellow pine values. 
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Kansas City, Mo. Local wholesalers report a very 
seasonable demand for yellow pine and the indications 
are that September will develop considerable activity in 
demand. Dealers are placing orders with more liber- 
ality than was noticed last month and business is com- 
ing with satisfactory freedom from Nebraska, Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Indian Territory, Illinois, Iowa and Indi- 
ana. The demand in Missouri is not as heavy in pro- 
portion as that of the other states named. Demand for 
long joist and heavy timbers continues heavy owing 
to building activity in the large cities and railroad 
work is adding to the volume of yellow pine business 
to a material degree. The manufacturers as far as 
can be learned are not at all disappointed over the out- 
look and the general opinion is that fall business will 
be large enough to keep the yellow pine mills quite 
busy through the year. A slight gain was evidently 
made on mill stocks in August, but the increase will 
not be enough to be noticeable and the chances are 
that September shipments will be in excess of the cuts 
of the mills unless they may be pulled down because 
of scarcity of cars. Cars are reported harder to get 
than for months and on this account nearly every mill 
is having more or less trouble in making shipments. 
Mill stocks are in no better assortment than they have 
been right along. Prices have a slightly firmer tone 
than was noted last month. It is thought here that 
the market will show greater firmness this month than 
it has for quite a while, due to the confidence of the 
manufacturers that fall business will be heavy enough 
to keep them supplied with business right along. ; 


——_—erernrn 


Pensacola, Fla. The market is practically the 
same as last reported. A little more cheerful feeling 
seems to exist in regard to prices and volume of busi- 
ness in the fall and winter, but immediate business is 
very dull. Freight rates are still ahead of shippers’ 
ideas and they seem to be all holding off hoping for 
better rates later. Very little tonnage is being fixed 
except for nearby vessels. 

Cee 

New York City. Nothing has occurred to alter the 
excellent condition of this market as reported last week. 
The advances are being strongly upheld and the demand 
continues big. Prospects for the autumn are decidedly 
encouraging. 





Boston, Mass. Prices are steadily hardening on hard 
pine in Boston and the mills which supply this part 
of the world are reported full of orders and refusing 
to guarantee any reasonable time for delivery. Within 
a week or ten days a general advance of at least $1 
has taken place all around and, even so, mills have or- 
ders on their books to keep them going up to the first 
or the middle of December. Some difficulty is experi- 
enced on account of the shutting down of a number 
of mills on account of high water. An added item in 
the general uplifting causes is the increasing call for 
10 and 12-inch hard pine as a substitute for spruce. 

Baltimore, Md. Georgia pine, though comparatively 
quiet for the present, is moving in considerable quantities 
at advanced figures. The total of transactions will be 
found to exceed Jast year’s record and producers as well 
as dealers speak with confidence of the future. 





North Carolina Pine. 


Baltimore, Md. Receipts are comparatively light and 
business is generally quiet, but distribution appears to 
equal the arrivals and accumulations are being avoided. 
Prices are either firm or going upward. Even box 
grades share in the favorabie conditions which prevail, 
and would go higher still but for the fact that fruits 
and vegetables reach the market in greatly diminished 
quantities, the wet weather having interfered with the 
maturing of crops. This reduces the demand for boxes 
and lessens correspondingly the activity of the manu- 
facturers. Edge box, however, is quoted at $8.50 a thou- 
sand feet and stock commands proportionately higher 
prices. Other kinds of lumber, especially kiln dried 
stocks, have stiffened perceptibly of late and the outlook 
is regarded as very encouraging. Quiet prevails in the 
export trade, 
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New York City. No further changes are to be noted. 
There is a good, steady call for the better grades, and 
the mills are said to be full of orders. Prices could be 
better and will probably improve as the season advances, 
Box grades are active and freight rates are ruling firm. 

oeeev—rrrrws* 

Boston, Mass. The price of North Carolina pine in 
Boston and New England remains practically the same, 
with nothing which would indicate any immediately 
higher level and enough buoyancy on the other hand 
to hold the present range indefinitely. Buying is fairly 
free and satisfactory and is mostly for consumption 
in the near future. 

—eoeeeaee 

Buffalo, N. Y. Reports of the very low offerings of 
southern pine in New York and along the northern 
Atlantic seaboard continue, but it does not appear that 
they are generally the going prices but rather the over 
flow of some southern mill, and are not to be depended 
upon. A southern producer said here this week that 
no such price as $10 for North Carolina box was possible 
as a regular price and there was no use of working 
toward it. As a rule there is too much demand for it 
to expect anything of the sort. 

eee eee 

Philadelphia, Pa. ‘The local demand continues most 
excellent, and most shippers are away behind their or- 
ders on all better grades. There seems to be no over- 
stock of anything in the line except edge box. Even this 
last item is moving with considerable freedom at the 
present time. Many manufacturers are sixty days behind 
their orders. 





Cypress. 





St. Louis, Mo. Dealers report that little lumber is 
changing hands at present, although an active demand 
is expected this month. Deliveries on old contracts have 
not yet been completed and future deliveries are being 
made on new contracts, which means that the receipts are 
very light at this time. The stage of the water in the 
river is too low to permit of the running of heavily 
laden barges and no effort is being made to bring in 
cypress by that method of transportation, From the 
mills comes the report that stocks are not yet gaining 
to any marked extent, and there is every assurance of 
a continued steadiness to the price situation. Local 
stocks are in excellent shape but the movement toward 
the country just now is heavier than the receipts. 

Se ee ee 

Kansas City, Mo. Cypress people report plenty of 
orders for the time of year and the mills are appar 
ently receiving a large volume of trade from the coun- 
try at large. Shipments are made with more prompt 
ness than was the case a few weeks ago and stocks at 
the mills are evidently better assorted to supply the 
mixed yard stock trade than during the spring, from 
which dealers may expect prompter shipments this fall 
than was the case last season. Prices are at list and 
are not questioned. 

o_o 

Chicago. Demand for cypress from the gulf mills 
continues excellent and without there being any great 
surplus, stocks are more easily available and shipments 
more prompt. Northern sash and door factories are 
good steady buyers of clear stock. There is still a seare 
ity of tank lumber thoroughly dry, although the move 
ment is heavier. Finishing lumber 1} inches thick is 
also a wanted item. The white cypress of the middle 
south also finds a ready market here with door and mill 
work factories, as well as for many other purposes. 
Dealers here say their shipments are being disposed of 
about as fast as they arrive, the yard stocks being de 
cidedly light. 

———eeeeeee 

New York City. Dry stocks on hand here are now 
quite ample to meet the demand, which is of fair propor- 
tions. Prices continue quite high and firmly held, due 
in large part to the advances in freight. Prospects are 
that dealers will have all the trade they can handle in 
the fall. 

eee 

Boston, Mass. There is no let up in the good, 
strong, healthy demand for dry cypress. The price is 
continually edging toward a higher market and stocks 
if anything are more scarce as the weeks go by. Dry 
thick cypress is hardly to be had on the open market 
and what there is is zealously guarded and held for 
only the most pressing requirements. 


—erornerner'’ 


Baltimore, Md. From all directions increased activ- 
ity is reported and the future is likely to witness a 
marked increase in the volume of transactions. From 
South Carolina and other points comes information to 
the effect that high water has favored the getting out 
of logs and that the booms of nearly all producers are 
filled with raw material which will be drawn upon during 
the fall and winter. Yet even the prospect of an aug- 
mented production is having no bad effect upon prices, 
which remain either stationary or tend upward. Good 
stocks are in very fair demand at figures which encourage 
milling operations, 





Shingles. 





Minneapolis, Minn. The market for red cedar shingles 
continues unsettled. Lists at $2.25 from coast concerns 
have been sent out during the past week but local 


handlers are holding at $2.35 for Stars and $2.80 for 
Clears. These figures probably about represent the mar- 
ket. The demand from dealers is not heavy at present 
and orders now being placed are not large. Dealers are 
aparently waiting until the market shall reach its 
lowest figure before ordering fall stock. The car short- 
age on the coast continues unabated, manufacturers are 
finuing extreme duiiculty in making prompt shipments, 
few cars are in transit and the stock available at Minne- 
apolis is light. The decision on the part of coast manu- 
facturers to close their mills for two weeks is pointed 
to by local handlers as an indication that quotations 
will advance in the near future. The extent of the ad- 
vance cannot be predicted with any degree of surety 
hut it is apparent that higher figures for transits must 
be demanded shortly. 
ee ee 
Saginaw Valley. The shingle trade in the Saginaw 
valley holds its own and dealers say they are unable to 
get shingles fast enough to fill orders. There are no 
changes in the market quotations, 
ee ee ee a 
Tacoma, Wash. Although the market has not recov- 
ered from its recent slump, it shows an improvement. 
Prices are generally maintained on a $1.55 and $1.60 
basis, but during the past three days in particular 
there has been a noticeable increase in demand. There 
is little stock on hand and said to be little or none in 
transit or in the east. In consequence there is a strong 
sentiment among many of the western Washington 
manufacturers in favor of a general shut-down of the 
shingle mills until prices can be maintained on a $1.90 
basis. While night crews have been dispensed with, 
nearly all of the mills are said to be running steadily. 
In and about Everett a searcity of shingle weavers is 
reported, although from $3.50 to $5 a day is offered. 
The proposed 24-cent increase in rates is still in abeyance 
and manufacturers hope to prevent its being put into 
effect. 
oor 
Kansas City, Mo. The red cedar shingle market is not 
in a healthy condition. Prices went up fast and came 
down faster than they rose. Extra *A*, which only a 
few weeks ago were sold as high as $2.91 on Kansas 
City rate, can now be had without trouble at $2.46. 
The latest report from the coast is that a meeting was 
held a day or two ago, when the manufacturers voted 
to close down immediately. If they carry out their 
intentions in a body the downward course of shingle 
prices will be stayed. No immediate advance, however, 
can be expected. The demand in this territory is improv- 
ing but is not yet very active. 





ee a a 

Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers are taking their turn now 
and holding off. They have found that the Pacific coast 
has a surplus again and they are not going to be in any 
hurry to ask for them. There is said to be an aceumu- 
lation at the other end of the lakes, and so long as that 
continues there is no uneasiness such as has existed 
through the season, There is nothing in white pine in 
sight worth mentioning, but with the lower price of 
red cedars this is a matter of indifference again, for 
with prices the same the consumer will almost always 
prefer red cedar and will always take them as a sub- 








stitute. The demand is good. 
Cooperage. 
Chicago. The general report of local cooperage 


houses is that there is nothing doing of noteworthy 
importance. Prices are about on the same range as 
quoted last week, namely, tierces $1 to $1.024; pork 
barrels, 874 to 90 cents; tierce hoops, 10 to $12.50; 
pork hoops, $5 to $7; tierce staves, $19 to $20; pork 
staves, $16 to $17. There is a searcity of basswood 
staves and heading and a fair inquiry. Prices for a 
28 or 30 inch basswood stave are around $10 at the mill. 
For basswood heading probably 12 to 13 cents could be 
realized. 

—oerorerea 

Minneapolis, Minn. Demand for cooperage stock in 

the open market is still light and local handlers report 
but few sales. The shops are working at fair capacity 
but shipments on contracts are prompt and manufac- 
turers are buying sparingly at this market. Values re- 
main unchanged. 

ee eo 

St. Louis, Mo. Conditions continue rather inactive 

and the outlook is not considered what it should be at 
this season. An active demand from the packers is 
expected this fall, but other lines promise to remain in 
a dormant state during the rest of.the year. ‘There 
continues to be a scarcity of cooperage stock in both 
St. Louis and East St. Louis, but the prices paid have 
not. advanced in any particular. 

Se ee 


Buffalo, N. Y. There is a somewhat firmer feeling in 
the trade, largely on account of the prospective early 
disappearance of the small manufacturer, who came 
into the trade on account of the high prices and had to 
sell out, profit or no profit, before he could let go. Now 
that that element is going the older and larger manu- 
facturers are again looking for profit, though they are 
not going to obtain much until there shall be some 
advance in stock. This has not come yet, elm flour 
barrel staves and coiled hoops still being quoted at 
$7.50 to $7.75 and first class basswood heading at 54 
to 5} cents. There is a better home and eastern demand 
for flour barrels and other industries are making strong 
calls for stock. There is even some fruit barrel stock 
moving, which was not expected east. The supply is 
generally good. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this department 
at the following rates: 


For one week, ° : - 25 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - ° . - 46 cents a line. 
For three weeks, - - - 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - . - - 76 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the headings can be admitted. 


Remittances to accompany the order. No extra 
charge for copies of paper containing advertisement. 
Copy must be in this office not later than Thursday 
morning to secure insertion in Saturday’s paper. : 


Wanled:Employees _| 


WANTED YARDMAN. 

For retail yard in Pittsburg. Must be well versed in 
inspecting all kinds of lumber and understand looking after 
yard in general, Good position for bright, active young 
man. State salary expected and names of former employers. 

Address “S. S.,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED-LUMBER SALESMAN 
For Pittsburg. Young man who can solicit and do some 
business among general trade. Should have some knowledge 
of pine and al kinds of hardwoods. Good opening for man 
of hustling qualities. State salary expected and references 
to receive attention. 
Address “S. IL. L.,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED -MAN TO WORK SECONDs 
Steam feed carriage. Must understand ratchet setting. 
$2.75 per day. Mill runs year round. 
HI, 8S. BUCKMAN, Buckman, N, M. 


WANTED-—FOREMAN 
In box-shook factory. Capacity 3 cars per day. 
first class man, none other need apply. 
Address “B. B. 6,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








Must be a 





WANTED -FIRST-CLASS BAND RESAW FILER. 

Box factory work; one familiar with cottonwood; give 
references, experience and wages expected. Steady work. 
MISSISSIPPI BOX CO., Muscatine, Iowa. 


WANTED--QUICK. 

Fifty or sixty experienced woodsmen. Good wages, all 
the comforts of a home, plenty of work for a long time. 
Nobody but good experienced men need apply. Such as are 
willing to work. M. COGUENHEM, 

Morgan City, La. 


WANTED -IMMEDIATELY. 
First class logging railroad engineer used to Shay locomo 
tive. Northern Wisconsin. 
Address “B. B. 9,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








WANTED-STENOGRAPHER. 
Lumber office north Wisconsin. Moderate salary to start. 
Address “B. B. 10,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED -EMPLOYEES. 
Bill cutter, band sawyer, bench hand, machine hand. 
(rive references and state salary wanted. 
Address THE J. H. MCDANELL’S SONS CO., 
Warsaw, Ky. 


HARDWOOD SALESMAN WANTED. 
Immediately .by hardwood firm an experienced, energetic 
salesman to “travel in Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa 
ete, Will pay liberal salary. 

Address “B. B. 14,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED- SAWYER AT ONCE 
For double cutting band. White pine. 
Address “B. B. 19,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED LUMBER EMPLOYEES, 
Woodsmen, yardmen, stackers, mill hands, trimmer and jump 
saw men. Mill in West Virginia. Six years’ set. 

Address “H. TP. 66,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-BOOKKEEPER 
Competent to take charge of manufacturers’ set of books. 
Location, small town middle south. 
Address “OAKS,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-SASH AND DOOR MAN. 

Position open January 1 next for an experienced and 
thoroughly posted sash and door man, competent to manage 
the order and billing departments, handle credits, conduct 
general office correspondence etc, Must have experience in 
wholesale sash and door business, be a good correspondent 
generally, capable, energetic and progressive. It is useless 
for any but a man experienced in the sash and door business, 
and of unquestioned reliability, to apply. 

THE U. N. ROBERTS COMPANY, Davenport, Iowa. 


WANTED. 
A man to run an E, B. Hays panel raiser and sander. Apply, 
stating age and wages expected, to 
THE CYPRESS LUMBER CO., Apalachicola, Fla. 


WANTED. 

A first class combination woodworker, who can do turning. 
band sawing and put together window and door frames. 
Permanent and steady work. 

Address “A, A. 8,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED--A SPECIAL ORDER MAN 
In a sash and door factory who can Dill and detail from 
plans and specifications properly and accurately. 
ddress “A. A. 16,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—STENOGRAPHER, 
One who has had experience in lumber business. Must be 
competent. Write, stating age, experience and salary ex- 
pected, to THE CYPRESS LUMBER CO., Apalachicola, Fla. 


TAPE LINES. 
Send for our prices on steel and linen tape lines. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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